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NOTES ON HORSEMANSHIP. 


It is related of & prominent citizen of Arizona that he 
once meta prominent citizen of Montana on the neutral 
ground of Colorado. The subject of bucking horses com. 
ing up, the prominent citizen of Arizona said : 

“We have some very skilful riders down in my coun- 
try. This, of course, shows outparticularly when they are |f / 
breaking wild broncoestoride.. Whenan infuriated mus- ||. 
tang, saddled for the first time, and rearing and bucking 
with all the terrific energy of his savage nature, looks up 
. out of the tail of his eye and watches his rider calmly roll 
_ | and light a cigarette, it has an excellent effect on him, and 
usually he cools down, lizing the hopel of his 


Then spoke the prominent citizen of Montana: a 

“That will do very well, I daresay, for the compara- |i4: 
tively mild and inoffensive horres of your southern lati. i 
tude, but it has been found to have no influence whatever | 
| on ourfierceand vicious beasts, But when one of our gow- |.) : 
g} boys mounts a bronco for the first time it helps greatly to jo @ a 

subdue the creature when, afver he has leaped and pitched Mt 

for fifteen minutes, he happens to glance back and finds |' 
his rider quietly shaving (with Will ’ Soap), holding a 
small mirror in one hand and the razor in the other, with 
the mug, hot water and bay rum in a little basket on his | ety) 
arm. Ah, it’sall fn knowing how, tL@subjugating a Mon- |:§ 
tana bronco.” b : 

Then the meeting of prominent citizens adjourned. 
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is not only easy, but a pleasure, with WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP—even 
SHAVIN under the most difficult circumstances. 


wonderfully Rich, Cream-like, never drying —softens the tough, wiry 
THE LATHER, beard, and allows the razor to cut easily and smoothly. 


soothe, heal and refresh the tender face—and leave the 


The Medicinal Pr operties skin soft and velvety. 
For Toilet, Bath and Nursery ocstise"caing quatties maxe'e Matchless. 
TRIAL SAMPLE for a 2c. stamp, if you want to prove it. 


WILLIAMS’ SOAPS—in four principal forms-- are sold by Dealers everywhere. 
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; Williams’ Shaving Soap, 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25c. beset ATs es (Barbers’ 
me gy oe the els, ‘‘Genuine Yankee’’ Williams’ Shaving 6 Round Cakes, (1 Pound), 
Delightfully perfumed. Soap, toc. Stick, 25¢. in a package, 40c. 
Nors.—If your dealer does not have these soaps—we mail them—toany address—postpaid—on receipt of price, 
All four kinds sent for $1.00 in stamps or currency. 


Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct., U. S. A. 


LONDON: 64 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W. C. 
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THE PROGRESS, OF THE WORLD. 


New York does not afford an advan- 
tageous point of view for an ac- 
curate estimate of the conditions of 
the political campaign. It has not even been easy 


The Sound-Money 
Democrats. 


in New York during the past month to ascertain 
the real state of local public opinion; and it has been 
much more difficult to obtain satisfactory reports 
and impressions concerning the tendencies of the 











SENATOR PALMER OF ILLINOIS. 


political season throughout the country. The situa- 
tion as regards the mechanism of parties and fac- 
tions has grown more intricate; while so far as the 
issues before the country are concerned the situation 
has grown clearer and simpler. For some weeks 
after the nomination of the Bryan and Sewall ticket 
at Chicago, it seemed unlikely that any very influ- 
ential organization of bolting sound-money Demo- 
crats could be formed for the purpose of promulgat- 
ing a platform and nominating a separate ticket. 





But a movement which at first did not promise, 
either a vigorous or arapid growth, at length devel-' 
oped great importance. A conference was held 
in Indianapolis on August 7 which brought to- 
gether representative sound-money Democrats from 
many states of the Union. This preliminary con-, 
ference, in which such men as Senator Palmer of 
Illinois, General Bragg of Wisconsin, Mr. Bynum of 
Indiana, and General Buckner of Kentucky were 
very prominent, and which was presided over by 
Senator Palmer, came quickly to the conclusion that 
the wisest thing to do would be to call a conven- 
tion, adopt a platform and launch a new ticket. Ac- 
cordingly it was resolved to convene again at In- 
dianapolis on September 2. The results of the 
Indianapolis convention will be known by our read- 
ers in the course of two or three days after this 
number of the REVIEW reaches them. It is certain 
that the convention will declare very strongly for 
the maintenance of the gold standard, and probable 
that it will commit itself to the view that the green- 
backs ought to be retired as promptly as possible. 
It will also accord unstinting praise to President 
Cleveland and his administration. Various well- 
known Democrats have been suggested as possible 
nominees of the Indianapolis convention. At first 


- General Bragg was mentioned with great favor; in 


some quarters Mr. Henry Watterson of Kentucky 
was advocated; Senator Palmer of Illinois was per- 
haps more generally named than any one else, and 
several members of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet, 
notably Mr. Carlisle, were in the list of those con- 
sidered desirable. It dees not seem to be the ex- 
pectation of any one connected with this sound- 
money Democratic movement that the Indianapolis 
ticket can be elected. The men who have furthered 
the movement declare that there are many Demo- 
crats who cannot vote for the Republican candidates, 
and who ‘ought not to be left with any excuse to 
vote for Bryan and Sewall. A good many Demo- 
crats of a more independent turn of mind have 
declared their intention to give a whole vote against 
Bryan by voting for McKinley, rather than half a 
vote against him by depositing their ballots for a 
sound-money Democratic ticket which cannot in any 
case be elected. But the promoters of the Indian- 
apolis convention have been looking to the future as 








HON. WM. D, BYNUM OF INDIANA. 


well as‘to the present, and have desired to maintain 
as a nucleus a Democratic party favorable at once 
to tariff reform, banking reform and the gold stand- 
ard. They have thought it quite possible in several 
Eastern states to prevent the regular Democratic or- 
ganizations from endorsing the Chicago platform 
and candidates; and itis their hope that the Democ- 
racy of New York, which will assemble in State 
convention at Buffalo on September 16, may be in- 
duced to give its adherence to the platform and 
ticket adopted by the Indianapolis convention two 
weeks earlier. 


The question of course is, to what 
extent the rank and file of the East- 
ern Democracy has been inoculated 
with the virus of free silver. There is no doubt as 
to where most of the well-known Eastern leaders 
stand. They were conspicuously absent from the 
great gathering which greeted Mr. Bryan on Au- 
gust 12 at Madison Square Garden in New York, and 
most of them had publicly repudiated the action of 
the Chicago convention. <A great effort was made 
to induce Senator Hill to preside at the notification 
meeting, and thus to identify himself with the sil- 
ver ticket and platform; but Mr. Hill remained 
silent and non-commital, and it was understood that 


Where Stand the 
astern 
Wage-Earners ? 


GEN. BRAGG OF WISCONSIN, 


he did not propose to declare himself until after the 
State Democratic convention in the middle of Sep- 
tember. Meanwhile, a few days after Mr. Bryan’s 
Madison Square Garden speech, the Hon. Bourke 
Cockran, who had come out for McKinley, drew an 
immense crowd to the same place to hear a much- 
advertised reply to Mr. Bryan’s argument for free 
silver. Whereas very few Democrats of well-known 
position were identified with the Bryan meeting, 
Mr. Cockran’s demonstration was under the auspices 
of a voluminous list of the most conspicuous Demo- 
cratic figures of New York and the East. Mr. 
Bryan had commented upon the sound-money Demo- 
cratic movement as an army of generals without 
any common soldiers behind them. It must remain 
to be seen how the working men of the great East- 
ern centers of commerce and industry will conclude 
to cast their ballots. It is evident that the mere 
names ‘‘ Democrat ’’ and ‘‘ Republican ’’ have lost 
all their charm for the working men. They will 
vote this year in accordance with their view as to 
the net balance of advantage for themselves and 
their own class. If the eminent politicians of the 
Democratic party were absent from the Bryan meet- 
ing, it is true on the other hand that the leaders of 
trades-unionism and organized labor were present 
on that occasion. 

















The great news- 
Mr. Bryan in Dapers of New j 

York, with the i r z 
exception of the Journal, Hk i 
which is supporting the ae 
Chicago platform and =r 
ticket, have endeavored to _|'Iiilini 
make the country believe 
that the Bryan notification 
meeting was a flat and dis- 
mal failure. The writer, 
who was present at the 
meeting- with the sole de- 
sire to odserve impartially 
in order to report fairly and 
truthfully to” his: readers, 
was entirely unable to agree 
with the newspaper opin- 
ions as generally expressed. 
The heat of the night was 
intense; the crowds, both 
inside and outside of the 
building, were enormous, 
and the physical discomfort 
of everybody was serious. 
The preliminary exercises, 
including the speech of 
Governor Stone of Mis- 
souri, occupied a consider 
able time. The crowd, 
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moreover, had been assem- ss — 
bled and in waiting for P™W™ forthe World. 
nearly an _ hour _ before 

















GOV. STONE OF MISSOURI. 


’ MR. BRYAN SPEAKING IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 









the exercises began. Thehall had been packed to 
suffocation in an atmosphere of about 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit for nearly two hours before Mr. Bryan 
began a speech which itself was nearly two hours 
long, and which did not attempt to be anything ex- 
cept an argumentative essay upon the money ques- 
tion. Every one knew that the entire speech would 
be printed in all the newspapers the following 
morning, and some thousands of people were so 
placed in the vast room (which is a place not pri- 
marily intended as an auditorium but rather as the 
scene of the yearly Horse Show, Barnum’s circus, 
etc.) that they could ‘not hear.the speakers. It 
would have been excusable, therefore, if a consider- 
able percentage of the people present, after having 
seen Mr. Bryan, should have left the hall. Precisely 
the same thing happened four years ago on the oc- 
casion of the notification of Mr. Cleveland in the 
same building. At that time no candid person re- 
garded the withdrawal from the hall of part of the 
people who occupied standing room as any mani- 
festation of coldness toward the presidential candi- 
date. Far from being a cold and unresponsive audi- 
ence, Mr. Bryan’s audience was immensely enthusi- 
astic. The vast bulk of the crowd remained to hear 
the very last word of the speech; and it is fair to 
say that the concourse seemed, from the vicinity of 
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the platform, as vast at the end of the meeting as it 
had seemed at the beginning. It was a meeting 
chiefly of the working men of New York, and their 
sympathy with the orator of the occasion was un- 
doubtedly very general. They did not seem to be 
disappointed either with the man or with the speech. 
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MR. BLAND AT THE BRYAN MEETING, NEW YORK, 


These are the candid impressions of an observer who 
certainly was not biased by any endorsement of the 
views or arguments set forth in Mr. Bryan’s speech. 
It certainly can do no harm to have it known that, 
at this stage of the campaign, there is no evidence 
that the working men of New York, who constitute 
the larger half of the voters, are opposed to Bryan 
and the Chicago ticket. In our judgment, the New 
York working men soon after the Chicago conven- 
tion were strongly inclined to support Mr. Bryan 
and espouse free silver, in a pretty solid mass. It 
vould also seem evident, however, as the campaign 
proceeds, that the working men of the East are en- 
tirely open to conviction on the money question, and 
are eager to get at the truth. How they will vote 
in November remains to be seen. It is, however, 
permissible, perhaps, to express the opinion that a 
much larger vote of working men would have been 
cast in New York for the Bryan ticket in August 
than can be held together until the first week in 
November. This view is based upon some evidence 
that a reaction has already set in. 


New York trades unionism has not 
heen drawn toward Mr. Bryan and the 
Chicago platform through any great 
eagerness for free silver. In a nominal and per- 
functory fashion, it is true, most of the labor organi- 
zations, standing upon the platform either of the 
American Federation of Labor or of the Knights of 
Labor, have for some years been committed to free 
coinage. But Mr. Gompers and the men of his way 
of thinking would be ready to admit that it is 
chiefly because of the other planks in the platform 
that they are supporting Mr. Bryan. The Chicago 
platform demands an income tax, criticises the 
Supreme Court for its income-tax decision, condemns 
the employment of Federal troops at the great Chi- 
cago railway strikes, and spurns the innovation 
known as ‘“ government by injunction ’’ through 
Federal judges. It is that part of the Chicago plat- 
form which we may term its Altgeldism and Debs- 
ism that has won the allegiance of the Eastern labor 
leaders, rather than the part which we may call its 
Blandism and Harveyism. It happens, however, 
that Mr. Bryan, who is personally as acceptable as 
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SENATOR JONES AT THE BRYAN MEETING, NEW YORK. 





possible to the Eastern working men, has chosen 
thus far in his speeches to devote himself almost ex- 
clusively to the advocacy of free silver. Mr. Bryan’s 
tactical mistake at Madison Square Garden consisted 
in bringing to the chief city of the East a monetary 
argument, adapted to the farmers rather than to the 














industrial wage-earners. It would have been better 
for his cause to have made his notification speech at 
home in Nebraska, and to have made a dashing, off- 
hand speech to the working men of New York at 
least a month later, dealing with the general issues 
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Drawn for the Herald, 
BOURKE COCKRAN SPEAKING FOR SOUND MONEY, AUG. 18. 


of the campaign rather than with problems of 
monetary science. For is it not plain enough that 
the very thing that will work chiefly for Mr. 
Bryan’s defeat in the East must be, not the desire 
for free silver on the part of working men, but their 
dread of free silver? The farmers of the United 
States, in large proportion, are carrying mortgage 
indebtedness at high rates of interest. The low price 
of crops makes it hard for them to meet interest 
charges and still harder to pay off the principal. It 
will be difficult in the extreme to convince these 
farmers that cheap money, and corresponding high 
prices, will not enormously benefit the man who tills 
the soil. 

If cheap money benefits the farmer, 
it might also benefit the firn:s or cor- 
porations largely employing labor, 
except where there is a heavy gold indebtedness to 
care for. But the wage-earner would seem to have 
everything to lose and nothing to gain from cheap 
money. All history goes to show that wages do not 
rise accordingly as the purchasing power of money 
falls. Thus, if general prices and the cost of the 
working man’s living should advance a hundred per 
cent., a man who had been earning two dollars a 
day ought in theory to receive four dollars; but in 
fact it would be a considerable time before his 
wages would rise even as high as three dollars. It 
is therefore to the interest of the regular wage- 
earner that the full purchasing power of money 
shall be maintained. This is further true for the 
added reason that a working man’s savings are in- 
vested in forms expressed by precise money terms; 


Farmer Versus 
Wage-Getter. 
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and a thousand dollars saved in good money would 
still be only a thousand dollars, even if money be- 
came cheap and bad. The farmer, on the contrary, 
has his accumulations invested in land and its im- 
provements; and high prices for what the farmer 
has to sell, due to a cheapening of the value of the 
dollar, will at once give a higher nominal value to 
his estate. The position of the farmer would there- 
fore seem to be just the reverse of the working 
man’s. The free silver movement is essentially an 
agrarian movement. Agriculture has been in a de- 
pressed condition, due to extremely low prices, 
throughout America and Europe, for a number of 
years. A return of high prices is the one thing that 
the farmers deem essential; and they now see no 
way to secure higher prices except through legisla- 
tion to reduce the purchasing power of the dollar. 
It is not silver for its own sake that the farmers de- 
sire, but silver for the sake of higher prices,—in 
short, cheaper money. They are for free silver this 
year because free silver is the only thing in sight 
that promises to make a given amount of farm prod- 
uce bring them a considerably larger number of 
dollars than it will at present bring. 
Int ensity of the Here in the East we are daily assured 
Silver that the free silver movement in the 
Propaganda. wrest is visibly waning, and that there 
is every sign that the Bryan campaign will quite go 











A MIGHTY RISKY EXPERIMENT. 


BRYAN TO WORKINGMAN: “Now, my good man, I propose 
to cut your dollar in two without hurting you a particle.” 
From Harper's Weekly, Aug. 22, 1896. 
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TWO TYPICAL CARTOONS APPEARING IN HUNDREDS OF POPULIST WEEKLIES OF THE WEST. 


to pieces and end in a ridiculous farce by the mid- 
dle of October. Hardly any one in the East except 
the free silver men themselves, not even the best 
informed Republican and anti-silver leaders, seems 
to have the faintest conception of the intensity of 
the Populist-Democratic campaign in the West and 
South. Nor do they seem to be cognizant of the 
strength of the silver movement in the rural dis- 
tricts of the East. If the election had been held in 
August, the victory of Mr. Bryan would have been 
almost inevitable. No one can predict what will 
happen in November. Those who are vociferously 
declaring that Bryan is sure to sweep the country, 
and those who declare on the other hand with equal 
confidence that the election of McKinley by an over- 
whelming majority is a foregone conclusion, are the 
men who know least about the situation. At this 
stage in the campaign no guesses are shrewd, and 
no conclusions have any staying quality. It is sim- 
ply certain that never since 1860 has there been such 
a shaking off cf mere party ties; and in no previous 
presidential campaign has the drift of popular senti- 
ment borne so little relation to the attitude of promi- 
nent political leaders, or to the stand taken by the 
best-known newspapers. The reason for all this can 
be very plainly and bluntly told. It is because the 


new cleavage. unlike the old, is horizontal rather 


than vertical. The eminent political leaders and 
most of the prosperous newspapers are identified 
with the conservative interests of the capital-con- 
trolling elements of the community. The free silver 
campaign is not being carried on where it can 
be readily observed. It is largely a mouth-to-mouth 
propaganda among the humbler and poorer classes; 


and its literature is chiefly in the form of weekly | 
These papers | 


papers published in country places. 
are, however, to a great extent supplied with 
ready-plate matter, or with so-called 
insides,” by central establishments in the cities, and 


the matter thus supplied, whether in the form of | 


arguments or of diagrams and cartoons, is most 
ingeniously prepared. Indeed, it 
adapted for its purpose than most of the printed 
material that the Republican and sound money 





“patent | 


is far better — 


campaign committees are now attempting to dis- 
tribute by the carload at so great an expense. The 
Western Populists and free silver Democrats have 
an immense number of highly effective schoolhouse 
propagandists who penetrate every corner of every 
remote township with their telling blackboard dia- 
grams, their striking maps and charts and posters, 
and their impressive system of making their points 
appeal graphically to the eyes as well as audibly to 
the ears of their assemblages. Those of us who live 
in the large cities are accustomed to very effective 
cartoons in the great papers, in opposition to the 
silver movement. We are prone, therefore, to for- 
get that in the smaller places of the West and 
South, and most of all in the purely farming districts, 
it is precisely the opposite sort of cartoons that are 
being circulated by the hundreds of thousands. Mr. 
Hillis, in an article elsewhere in this number, tells 
our readers from his own recent and extensive 
observation, what methods are being employed by 
the Western silver crusaders. Before the campaign 
is ended, doubtless, the sound-money crusade will 














A TYPICAL WESTERN CARTOON. 
** Which is the Anarchist ?**—Rocky Mountain News. 
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MR. HENRY D, LLOYD OF CHICAGO. 
(See Article on Populism, page 298). 


have carried an aggressive fight into all these locali- 
ties. But how successful it may be in overcoming 
the advantage now held by the silver men no one 
can say. The best fighting ground for the sound 
money men during the months of September and 
October must be in the communities where large 
numbers of wage-earners are employed. 


The Populists The representatives of the People’s 
party already gathered in St. Louis 
were about to open their great conven- 
tion when our record for last month was closed. 
The results of that convention are well known, but 
it may be convenient to summarize them briefly in 


a 
St. Louis. 


these pages. There were about thirteen hundred 
delegates in the convention, and it was evident 
from the beginning that Mr. Bryan’s candidacy 
would be gladly endorsed if some means could be 
found to keep the Populist party from being so 
completely absorbed in the body of the new Dem- 
ocracy as to lose its organization and machinery. 
The Northwestern Populists. especially those from 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, went to St. Louis to 
do everything in their power for the ratification of 


the Chicago ticket. The foremost advocates of this 
plan were Senator Allen of Nebraska and General 
Weaver of lowa. The opponents of the plan were 
for the most part Southern Populists who came from 
communities in which the Republican party was 
practically non-existent, and where Populism and 
Democracy were most intensely hostile to one an- 
other. These Southern Populists, who were to some 
extent supported by Northern leaders like the Hon. 
Ignatius Donnelly of Minnesota, and Mr. Coxey of 
Ohio, were in favor of an absolutely separate Popu- 
list ticket. The fusionists were strong enough at 
the outset, however, to make Senator Allen perma- 
nent chairman of the convention, and General 
Weaver chairman of the committee on resolutions. 
The work of the convention made slow progress, 
and it became evident after afew days that while 
a majority would be ready to endorse Mr. Bryan’s 
candidacy for the first place on the ticket, there 
was little hope of securing an endorsement of-Mr. 
Sewall of Maine for the second place. Mr. Sewall, as 
president of a bank, director in railway companies 
and other corporations, and a wealthy employer of 
labor, was not acceptable to the People’s party. 
The separate ticket men succeeded in persuading 
the convention to reverse the usual order of nomina- 
tions and select the vice-presidential candidate first. 
The Hon. Thomas Watson of Georgia was. accordingly 
nominated with immense enthusiasm by a great ma- 
jority. Mr. Watson is a man of intense convictions, 
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fanatical fervor and undoubted integrity and sin- 
cerity. He is a country editor, and has been a con- 
spicuous member of the Georgia delegation in 
Congress. He isa powerful personality in the politics 
of his own state. He is still a young man, being 
thirty-eight or thirty nine years of age. Senator 
Jones, chairman of the National Democratic commit- 
tee, who was in St. Louis endeavoring to persuade 
the Populists to accept the entire Chicago ticket, 
telegraphed Mr. Bryan advising him to stand by 
Sewall and decline a Populist nomination. Mr. 
Bryan’s acceptance of this advice only strengthened 
his position with the Populists, however, and they 
nominated him for President by a ballot which gave 
him more than a thousand votes out of the thirteen 
hundred. The vice-presidential situation becomes 


therefore a very peculiar one, and our readers will _ 


find it commented upon with characteristic frank- 
ness and vigor in an article which the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt has contributed to this number of 
the REVIEW. From a very different standpoint the 
Populist convention in its general character and sig- 
nificance is discussed in an article by Mr. Henry 
D. Lloyd of Chicago, author of that powerful indict- 
ment of monopoly entitled ‘‘ Wealth against Com- 
monwealth,’’ and of other equally brilliant books. 
Mr. Lloyd attended the Populist convention, and 
writes as a sympathetic interpreter. 


The determination of the Populists to pre- 
serve their state organizations, and to 
come out of the campaign in a condition 
which will enable them to differentiate themselves 
once more from their allies, is resulting in a vast 
amount of complex and curious bargaining over the 
naming of presidential electors. For Mr. Bryan’s tri- 
umph it is indispensable that the Populists and free 
silver Democrats should manage in each state to vote 
for identical lists of electors; and the matter could 
be arranged more readily were it not for the fact 
that Mr. Sewall and Mr. Watson are rival candi- 
dates for the vice presidency. If one or the other of 
them would withdraw, the situation would be com- 
paratively simple. But Mr. Watson is on guard for 
the future of the Populist party, and does not dream 
of resigning in Mr. Sewall’s favor. In several 
states, fusion lists of electors have been agreed 
upon; while in no two states would it seem that the 
methods and terms of the fusion are identical. In 
some of the Southern states the Populists have been 
accustomed to fuse with the Republicans as against 
the Democrats. This is notably true in North 
Carolina, the home state of Senator Marion Butler, 
chairman of the Populist executive committee. To 
set forth in detail the recent trials and vicissitudes 
of the Populist organization in the several states of 
the South and West would require many pages. 


Fusion and 
Confusion. 


The state campaigns are naturally attract- 
ing much attention, particularly in those 
states which hold early elections. The 
state election of Alabama occurred in August, and 


State 
Elections. 
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the Hon. Joseph F. Johnston, free silver Democrat, 
was elected governor by a great majority. The Ver- 
mont election comes on September 1, which is the 
date of publication of this number of the REVIEW; 
and while it is practically certain that the Republi- 
cans will have elected their ticket, headed by the 
Hon. Josiah Grout for governor, it is hoped by the 
free silver men and Democrats that some slight 
breach in the usual Republican majority may be 
made. The election in Maine occurs on September 
14. Inasmuch as that state has in times past been 
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much affected by the greenback doctrine and other 
so-called monetary heresies, it is hoped by the sup- 
porters of Mr. Bryan that the results may give some 
indication of free silver sentiment among the farm- 
ers of the East. The Republican managers have 
put many of their speakers of national reputation 
into the Maine canvass, and the Hon. Thomas B. 
Reed in particular has distinguished himself by the 
strength and brilliancy of his speeches. Mr. Bryan 
had expected to accompany Mr. Sewall from New 
York to Maine; but he changed his plans, went up 
the Hudson to write his letter of acceptance, and 
then went West, speaking en route. In the state of 
New York the party factions as usual have been 
engaged in unending wrangles. The Republican 
convention for the nomination of a governor and 
other state officers was appointed to be held at Sara- 
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toga on August 25. As the date approached it 
was generally conceded that the convention would 
be controlled by Mr. Platt and the machine, and 
that the ticket would be as completely dictated by 
Mr. Platt as on any previous occasion. This result 
will not be advantageous to Mr. McKinley’s for- 
tunes in New York; but the split in the Democratic 
ranks will probably give the state to Mr. McKinley in 
spite of the unsavory condition of local Republican 
politics. The Democrats will hold their convention 
at Buffalo on the 16th of September, and if, as ap- 
pears probable, the free silver men should be in con- 
trol, there will be a strong ticket launched by the 
reform wing of the party, who will expect to secure 
on the one hand the support of the sound money 
Democrats and on the other hand the support of 
that element of the Republican party which disap- 
proves of the Platt-Morton régime, and which de- 
mands a respectable and efficient administration of 
state affairs. The gubernatorial campaigns in the 
Western states can be more intelligently commented 
upon next month. The most interesting of the nom- 
inations has been that of Mayor Pingree of Detroit 
by the Republicans for the office of governor of 
Michigan. Mayor Pingree is so popular with the 
rank and file of other parties that it seems fairly 
probable that there will be no serious opposition 
made to his election. It happens that Mayor Pin- 
gree has long had rather strong leanings toward free 
silver, but his practical hobby is municipal reform. 


The attitude of President Cleveland 
t and the administration toward the 
Buzzard’s Bay expected Indianapolis ticket has been 
much discussed, and it is generally supposed that 
the President and most of his cabinet are heartily 
in favor of the launching of a sound money Demo- 
cratic ticket. The Hon. Hoke Smith, Secretary of 
_ the Interior, who had for a time made a stout fight 
in Georgia against free silver, concluded to go with 
the tide and support Bryan and Sewall. This de- 
cision, it was expected, would result in Mr. Smith’s 
withdrawal from the cabinet. Mr. Cleveland is 
spending the summer as usual at Buzzard’s Bay on 
the Massachusetts coast, and Washington is not for 
the time being an important political'centre. Some 
important cabinet conferences have been held in 
the pleasant precincts of Gray Gables, but fishing 
has been the chief occupation of the master of the 
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The real political capital of the country 
for the purposes of the present cam- 
paign is at Chicago. It is there that 
Mr. Hanna has concentrated the principal working 
machinery of the Republican executive commit- 
tee, and it is there that Mr. Bryan,—in spite of the 
desire of Senator Jones and Senator Gorman to 
make Washington the headquarters of the free 
silver campaign,—preferred the location of the 
principal Democratic headquarters. The Republi- 
cans have a branch headquarters in New York, and 
the Democrats use Washington as their Eastern 
centre. Mr. William P. St. John, who presided 
over the convention of the Silver Party which met 
at St. Louis simultaneously with the Populist con- 
vention, and who is acting as treasurer of the Dem- 
ocratic party and and at the same time of the Free 
Silver party, maintains a New York office, which is 
in some sense a branch of the Chicago headquarters. 
The Populist campaign is somewhat of a guerrilla 
affair this year, and its headquarters are hard to 
find. Nominally they are at Washington. 


Chicago as 
Political 
Headquarters. 


Mr. McKinley has thus far been exceed- 
ingly felicitous in the brief speeches he 
has made to visiting delegations at his 
home in Canton, Ohio. He has decided not to par- 
ticipate in the stump-speaking of the canvass, but 
to leave the heavy oratory to others. It is said, 
however, by the Republican managers, that the 
most effective material supplied thus far has been 
found in Mr. McKinley’s sententious, well-phrased, 
and strongly sensible little speeches made to vari- 
ous groups of pilgrims. His letter of acceptance 
will probably have appeared before this magazine 
is in the hands of readers. Mr. Bryan’s campaign 
is to be of the aggressive sort, and before November 
he will have traveled much and addressed a great 
number of large audiences. Each candidate has 
probably adopted the method that is best suited to 
the conditions of his campaign. Thus far the Re- 
publican canvass is in a much better state of central 
organization than the Democratic. 


Plans of the 
Chief 
Candidates. 


The campaign has been so engrossing that 
questions of foreign policy and matters of 
old-world news have been for a few weeks 
almost ignored by the American press. But for the 
warmth of home politics much discussion would 
have resulted from the report that Spain is deliber- 
ately and carefully preparing to make an appeal to 


| all the governments of Europe for moral support as 


against the United States in the controversy concern- 


| ing Cuba. The Spanish soldiers have had a frightful 
| summer in the distressed island, owing to the excess- 


ive heat and the ravages of disease. Little news 
of fighting has been received, and there is no reason 
to think that Spain is making any headway toward 
the suppression of the rebellion. The Spanish govy- 
ernment is making the most strenuous efforts to 
increase the strength of the Spanish navy with 
reference to a possible conflict with the United 
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States. Our presidential election may be followed 
by the outbreak of very serious troubles between 
our government and that of the stubborn and bitter 
Spaniards. The prospect is serious. 


The most interesting matter of an inter- 
national character that has caught the 
attention of the American people has 
been the bright promise of an agreement between 
England and the United States upon a scheme not 
only for the specific arbitration of the Venezuela 
question, but also for the general arbitration of all 
future disputes between the United States and the 
British Empire. The correspondence between Sec- 
retary Olney and Lord Salisbury had made such an 
approach toward a probable agreement that it was 
given to the public in both countries several weeks 
ago; and Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords and 
Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons, just before 
the proroguing of Parliament for the long summer 
and autumn vacation, announced in a very friendly 
and courteous manner their belief that a definite 
arrangement would soon be completed. 


Arbitration 
Prospects. 


At that very moment the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, Lord Russell of Killowen 
(formerly Sir Charles Russell, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Attorney-General), arrived in the United 
States to make an address before the American Bar 
Association at Saratoga, on August 18, his subject 
being international arbitration. We are glad to 
present to our readers elsewhere the more impor- 
tant portions of the Lord Chief Justice’s able ad- 
dress. Lord Russell had, just before leaving 
England, presided over the trial of Dr. Jameson ; 
and his charge to the jury in that case had com- 
manded the respect and admiration of the whole 
civilized world on account of its unsparing tone of 
justice toward the little Dutch Republic of the 
Transvaal. After such a charge, and after the 
sentence pronounced upon Dr. Jameson in the name 
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of international justice and fair play, Lord Russell’s 
plea for arbitration between England and America 
could but have the greater influence. It should be 
remembered that Lord Russell had represented his 
government before the Paris tribunal of arbitration 
on the Bering seal fisheries, and that his knowledge 
of the questions involved in the making of an arbi- 
tration treaty is of the highest practical value. Few 
men from the other side of the Atlantic could be 
more welcome in this country than Lord Russell, 
not only by reason of the eminent judicial office 
that he holds, but also by reason of his commanding 
talents and personal worth. In Lord Russell’s party, 
besides some other persons of note, was Sir Frank 
Lockwood, Solicitor-General of England under the 
last Liberal ministry, and one of the most distin- 
guished and brilliant ornaments of the British bar 
in this generation. Our readers will be interested 
not only in the report of Lord Russell’s address on 
arbitration, but also in our summary of the Rt. 





















SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD. 


Hon. John Morley’s Nineteenth Century article on 
the same subject. It may be well to recapitulate 
the recently published correspondence between Sec- 
retary Olney and Lord Salisbury. 


The question discussed between Mr. 
Olney on one side and Lord Salis- 
bury on the other, divides itself nat- 
urally into two parts. The first is the question of 
the settlement of the dispute about the Venezuelan 
frontier; the second is the much larger question of 
the establishment of a Board of Arbitration between 
the two nations. It is well that the two questions 
can be discussed together, because the controversy 
with Venezuela affords a practical illustration of 
the kind of difficulties that would have to be pro- 
vided for in the institution of a permanent tribunal. 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Olney, after making various 
eftcrts to arrive at a definite understanding about the 


Lord Salisbury’s 
Proposal About 
Venezuela. 
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Venezuelan arbitration, succeeded in getting very 
near to each other, as will be seen by a comparison 
of their latest proposals. Lord Salisbury proposed 
—(1) that a joint commission, composed of two 
Americans and two Englishmen, should be ap- 
pointed, who would report upon the facts of the dis- 
puted territory ;. (2) when their report was obtained, 
a tribunal of arbitration of three should be nomi- 
nated, one by Great Britain, the other by Ven- 
ezuela, and the third by the twoso nominated. This 
tribunal should finally adjudicate upon the fron- 
tier, but it would not be permitted to cede any ter- 
ritory bond fide occupied either by British subjects 
on one side, or Venezuelans on the other, on the 
first of January, 1887. This provision he inserted 
* in order to preclude the possibility of the tribunal 
ceding to Venezuela territories claimed by the lat 
ter which have hitherto been held to be part and 
parcel of the British colony. If the matter stopped 
here it would be difficult to see how an arrange- 
ment could be arrived .at, for the whole dispute has 
from the first turned upon these settled districts 
which Lord Salisbury insists should be excluded from 
the award of the tribunal. Fortunately, it does not 
stop there; for Lord Salisbury, ceding in substance 
everything that he wishes to reserve in form, sug- 
gests that the tribunal could be empowered to sub- 
mit any recommendation with regard to the settled 
districts which seems to it calculated to satisfy the 
equitable rights of the parties. This would be a 
recommendation and not an award; “ but,’’ Lord 


Salisbury added sigificantly, ‘‘I need not point out 
to you that, although the decision of the arbitral 
tribunal will not have a final effect, it will, unless 
it.be manifestly unfair, offer a presumption against 
which the protesting government will practically 


find it difficult to contend.’’ In other words, Lord 
Salisbury offers in set terms to accept in advance 
any decision that may be arrived at by the arbitral 
tribunal upon all questions excepting the settled 
districts, and further gives an unmistakable intima- 
tion that he-is prepared to accept any recommenda- 
tion that may be made about the settled districts, 
providing it be called a recommendation and not an 
award. Considering Lord Salisbury’s earlier atti- 
tude, and his constitutional prejudices, these propo- 
sals were remarkable liberal. 


Mr. Olney’s reply brings the question a 
stage nearer settlement. He points out 
that it is absurd to have a commission on 
the facts constituted of four members without au- 
thorizing them to appoint a fifth, to enable the com- 
mission to report one way or the other decisively. 
To this it may be assumed Lord Salisbury will not 
object. Mr. Olney also insists that the commission 
of facts should have power to report on the settled 
districts. And this may be taken also as conceded 
by Lord Salisbury; for otherwise how could the 
arbitral tribunal, which only deals with the report 
_ of the commission of facts, make any recommenda- 


Mr. Olney's 
Criticisms. 
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tion as to the settled districts if that commission 
had made no report thereupon? Finally, as to the 
territory bond fide occupied on one side or the other, 
he proposed that the arbitral tribunal should be 
allowed to deal with this branch of the question, 
not by recommendation, but by a definite award, 
“provided that in fixing the boundary line such 
weight and effect shall be given to the occupation 
of the territory of one party by the citizens of the 
othar party, as reason, justice, the rules of interna- 
tional law, and the equities of the particular case 
may appear to require.’’ To this Lord Salisbury 
has not yet repiled, but it is obvious that no serious 
obstacle now remains between the two negotiating 
cabinets. It was laid down by the Czar of Russia, 
who arbitrated a dispute between France and Hol- 
land in regions closely contiguous to Venezuela only 
four years ago, that when a disputed frontier was 
fixed, the settlement should be offected without 
prejudice to the bond fide interests of the settlers. 
This precedent may or may not form part of inter- 
national law, but it would undoubtedly have to be 
taken into account by the arbitral tribunal in giy- 
ing effect to Mr. Olney’s proviso. 


Leaving the Venezuelan question, there- 
fore, as one on which the governments 
are within sight of an agreement, we 
next turn to the question of the permanent tribunal 
which it is proposed to constitute. Lord Salisbury 
drew up a draft treaty, under which Britain and 
the United States should each appoint two or more 
permanent judicial officers. On the appearance of 
any difficulty between the two powers which, in 
the judgment of either of them, cannot be settled 
by negotiation, each of them shall designate one of 
the said officers as arbiters. These two arbitrators 
shall then select an umpire, to whom shall be re- 
ferred any question upon which they disagree. To 
them all questions, save those affecting national 
honor and territorial integrity, may be referred. 
Britain and the United States bind themselves to ac- 
cept their award as final, with the exception of ques- 
tions involving the territory, territorial rights, sov- 
ereignty, or jurisdiction of either power, or any 
pecuniary claim involving a larger sum than £100,- 
000. The arbiters may deal with all such reserved 
questions, but only subject to a right of appeal 
within three months of their award, to a joimt Court 
composed of three English and three American 
judges, any two of whom shall have the right to 
set the award on one side. If, however, it is ap- 
proved by five to one, or if no protest is entered by 
either power within the three months, then the 
award shall be final. All these arrangements are 
subject to the provision that while any question 
may, by special agreement, be referred to the arbi- 
trators, no question which in the judgment of either 
power materially affects its honor or the integrity 
of its territory, shall be referred to arbitration ex- 
cepting by special agreement. 


The Proposed 
Permanent 
Tribunal. 
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_. Mr. Olney replied by accepting the 
Mr. Olney's aoe 

Suggestions. general principle of the two permanent 
arbitrators with their umpire, who shall 
nave absolute power to decide all questions, excepting 
those relating tothe honor and integrity of the coun- 
try; but he made one objection and one suggestion. 
The objection was to the somewhat extraordinary 
proposal of Lord Salisbury, that any two judges of 
a joint Court of six should have the right to set aside 
the award of the arbiters. Mr. Olney’s alternative 
was that, wherever the award was not unanimous, 
either of the parties should have the right to appeal 
to a joint Court composed of three American, three 
English, and three learned and impartial jurists, 
which unanimously or by a majority vote, would 
either affirm the award or make another according 
as seemed good in their eyes. The vote of the three 
learned and impartial jurists is only to be taken in 
case the Court should be equally divided. The 
suggestion which Mr. Olney made was that the 
reservation of questions from the tribunal, because 
they involved the honor of the nation or the integ- 
rity’ of its territory, should be vested, not in the 
executive government, but in Congress on one side, 

and Parliament on the other. 


Lord Salisbury's Lord Salisbury replied by proposing 
ot that so much of the treaty as had been 
( agreed upon by both powers. should 
be at once made effective without waiting for agree 
ment upon other points. But to this Mr. Olney 
objected, as he was unwilling to agree except to 
questions materially affecting honor or integrity, 
unless the right of deciding what questions had 
such an effect was formally vested in Parliament on 
one side and Congress on the other. A further at- 
tempt was made to come to an agreement by Lord 
Salisbury, who proposed that a protested award 
should be allowed to stand, unless a tribunal of five 
Supreme Court Judges of the protesting. country 
should set it aside for some error of fact or some 
error in law. Mr. Olney replied to this by intimat- 
ing his preference for Lord Salisbury’s original 
proposal if it were modified, so that instead of the 
award falling to the ground unless it was proved by 
a majority of five to one, it should stand, unless it 
were condemned by a majority of five to one. 


How to Settle This question of the Courtof Appeal, 
its constitution, or the majority of 
members which may decide questions 
brought before it, is a matter of detail upon which 
it is impossible to doubt an agreement could speedily 
be arrived at, provided the one question which is 
constantly before Lord Salisbury’s mind is satis- 
factorily removed from the jurisdiction of the courts. 
Lord Salisbury dreads the possibility of a foreign 
jurist being authorized to vote away here or there 
what. he regards as inseparable portions of the Em- 
pire. Hence arise all the difficulties which he has 
made concerning the reference of territorial ques- 


Controversy. 


tions to the tribunal. But Mr. Olney has given 
him an opening of which he should be able to take 
prompt advantage. ‘‘ What territorial controver- 
sies,’’ he asks, ‘‘ are likely to be raised between the 
United States and Great Britain?’? With the 
exception of a small corner of Alaska, there are no 
territorial questions at issue between the two gov- 
ernments; ‘‘ the objection, therefore, is of a highly 
fanciful character.’’- Now in the general treaty of 
arbitration drawn up between the United States and 
the Central and South American Republics, it is 
expressly stipulated that no question upon which 
a decision has already been arrived at should be 
raised before the tribunal of arbitration. For the 
avoidance of any misunderstanding and the deliver- 
ance of Lord Salisbury from the fear he entertains 
as to the raising of territorial questions, would it 
not be asimple and practical solution of the diffi- 
culty to add a clause to the arbitration treaty, 
providing that neither power shall raise before the 
arbitral tribunal any questions as to its right over 
the territories which at the time of the signing of 
the treaty were recognized as their rightful posses- 
sions, as shown by maps annexed thereto? Each 
power could thereupon secure from the other a 
definite and final recognition of its right to all the 
territory now under the Union Jack on the one side 
and the Stars and Stripes on the other; and the 
arbitral tribunal would be barred in advance from 
entertaining any question brought forward by either 
nation for the annexation or invasion of the terri- 
tory of the other; unless, at least, that territory 
was acquired subsequently to the date of the signing 
of the treaty. 


Pama en In England the chief interest of last 
Conviction. Month was excited by the trial and sen- 
tence of Dr. Jameson and his officers. 
The case was heard at bar by the Lord Chief 
Justice, Baron Pollock, and Mr. Justice Hawkins. 
It is almost the first opportunity that Lord Russell 
has had of showing that he has in him the capacity 
to be as great a judge as he had been an advocate. 
The Attorney-General prosecuted, Sir Edward Clarke 
defended. All the facts relating to the raid were 
fully gone into, all legal difficulties were brushed 
aside, and after a trial which lasted seven days, the 
jury found what was equivalent to a verdict of 
guilty against all the defendants. The trial was 
Lord Russell’s throughout, and in his summing-up 
he pressed the case against the prisoners with far 
more convincing effect than the Attorney-General 
himself. The jury were shut up to ‘‘ yes” or 
‘‘no’’ answers to four or five propositions, and by 
this means a verdict was secured against all the 
defendants. ‘‘Dr. Jim’’ was sentenced to fifteen 
months’ imprisonment without hard labor, Sir 
John Willoughby to ten months, and the others to 
shorter terms of imprisonment. The punishment is 
light, in comparison with the offense, but the prin- 
ciple at stake is vindicated. 
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THE JUDGES AT THE JAMESON TRIAL, 


The It is much to be desired, but hardly to 
ad ga be expected, that the result of the Par- 

om liamentary inquiry which Mr. Cham- 
berlain was induced to promise at the beginning of 
the Session, and which now stands over for fulfil- 
ment at the beginning of next, will terminate in a 
fashion that redounds equally to the credit of the 
British name. Mr. Rhodes, who is still in the heart 
of rebellious Matabeleland, has offered to come 
home to take his trial if his prosecution should be 
deemed desirable He will in any case have to return 
to be examined by the parliamentary committee. 
The report of the Cape Commission of Inquiry into 
the raid comes very near the truth, and the whole 
truth, so far as Mr. Rhodes is concerned. 


The Fighting has been going on in Mata- 
— beleland with no decisive results. The 
‘veal difficulty with which Rhodesia has 
to contend is not hostile natives, but the impossibility 
of obtaining supplies of food, owing to the fact that 
the rinderpest has killed nine out of every ten oxen 
which would otherwise have been employed in 
hauling food north from Mafeking. In reply to the 
clamor for the despatch of more troops to enable 
Sir Frederick Carrington to restore ofder, the gov- 
ernment has the unanswerable reply that it has 
more men there than it can feed already. A line of 
light railway from Bulawayo would be more useful 
than an army corps. 


The The International Congress of Trade 
pers Unionists and Socialists met at the 
‘  Queen’s Hall, London, in midsummer, 

and held several sittings for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the best methods of inaugurating the millenium 
on socialist lines. As might be expected, when 
the most earnest and uncompromising idealists in 
Europe are gathered together under one roof for the 
purpose of deciding the shortest cut to Utopia, the 
proceedings were neither as quiet nor as orderly as 
a Quaker meeting. Several free fights were fought 
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over the question of credentials and the position of 
the Anarchists’ delegates. When it came to the 
passing of resolutions, the British representatives 
were frequently outvoted This was especially the 
case in regard to the agrarian question. The Brit- 
ish minority proposed three approximately prac- 
tical resolutions, one of which was that an element- 
ary knowledge of agriculture should be taught in 
all public schools, and that there should be univer- 
sally established an efficient system of technical 
education in agriculture. This was rejected. A 
warm debate took place ‘‘as to whether the labor 
party should act independently of all political 
parties.’’ Ultimately the doctrine of independent 
action was approved of by a large majority. 


The While the International Socialists were 
ag = hg holding a stormy debate in London, 
y the International Concert of European 
Powers was beginning to discover that it would 
have to reconsider its attitude of abstention in Tur- 
key. The Cretan insurrection refused to die down, 
and the Powers were said to be in consultation for 
the establishment of a naval cordon around the re- 
volted island. Rumors are rife as to a change in 
the attitude of Russia, which is hoped for, and 
which may not be unreasonably expected, owing to 
the ties that unite the Russian and British ruling 
families. It is very curious to note the disinclination 
of many Englishmen to take any action in Crete, 
on the ground that England is so suspected by for- 
eign powers. But this is the very argument that 
was brought forward by Russia to justify her 
inaction in Armenia. There are symptoms that the 
insurrectionary movement is spreading to Mace- 
donia, and Austria is naturally becoming seriously 
alarmed. It is to be hoped that, despite the tempta- 
tion to pay off Germany and Russia in their own 
coin, the British government will energetically sup- 
port every effort to compel the Sultan to abstain 
from harrying his unfortunate subjects in Crete or 
anywhere else. 


The position of the British Tory min- 

Ministry Losing istry at the close of its first session is 
cam not so strong as it was when it opened. 
An impression has gained ground that it is unlucky. 
The Conservative papers, headed by the Times, have 
displayed an extraordinary freedom of criticism as 
to the shortcomings of the administration. The 
House of Commons has realized as it never did be- 
fore how easy-going, not to say happy-go-lucky, a 
leader it has in Mr. Balfour, and by-elections have 
indicated the turning of the tide. Liberals are in 
good spirits, and if they would but agree to unite on 
a vigorous campaign in the recess, in favor of im- 
proving the education of the people, they would 
have a much better position next year than they 
have had this. In the interests of the government 
itself, as Mr. Balfour frankly admitted, it is much to 
be desired that the opposition should be stronger than 











it was left at the close of the last general election. 
The following caricature, reproduced from Punch, 
fairly indicates the general derision which England 
is heaping upon the sorry outcome of the Salisbury 
cabinet‘s first session. 
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LORD SALISBURY AS “ JOHNNY GILPIN.’’—From Punch. 


““The horse who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back he'd got 

Did wonder more and more.” 


The In Parliament there was little under dis- 
Irish Land cussion in the closing days, excepting the 
Irish Land bill. This measure, which 

more than once was in imminent danger of perishing 
under the amendments of its authors and the oppo- 
sition of its friends, weathered the storm, and fig- 
ured in the Queen’s speech as one of the few meas- 
ures which escaped destruction. Ministers suffered 
somewhat in prestige owing to the frequent changes 
of front on this question; changes necessitated by 
the varying degrees of pressure which were brought 
to bear on them by the Irish landlords in the first 
place, and Mr. T. W. Russell, on behalf of the Ulster 
tenants, on the other. Ultimately, after one im- 
pressive scene in Parliament, in which Mr. Balfour 
succeeded in rehabilitating his somewhat damaged 
reputation as a leader by the genuine fervor of his 
reply to Mr. Carson, the bill got through, and at the 
last moment it was reluctantly agreed to in the 
House of Landlords. 
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The The Light Railway bill and the 
Revival of | measure legalizing the use of motor 
Rural England. corriages on the: highways, both of 
which were passed into law last month, are two 
measures which will probably have much greater 
influence upon the prosperity of England’s rural dis- 
tricts than the Agricultural Rating bill. . Severe as 
are the sufferings of many of the landlords and 
farmers from falling prices and foreign competition, 
there is one thing more needful than any relief from 
rates, and that is to give the children in the country 
districts an education which will enable them to 
hold their own in the struggle of life. The condi- 
tion of education in rural England is deplorable in- 
deed, and unfortunately the natural leaders of the 
people in the English counties have by no means en- 
tirely lost the idea that a dame’s school which would 
teach the A, B, C, and the Church Catechism, is 
quite good enough for the children of the laborers. 


hadta’e The conduct of the British ministry 
Responsibility in insisting that India should contrib- 
for Africa. —_ ate £35,000 a year to the cost of the 
Sepoys now garrisoned at Suakimn for the Egyptian 
government, was roundly assailed in both Houses of 
Parliament. India is becoming more and more the 
most convenient base from which England can oper- 
ate on the East African littoral. It is quite possible 
that as Nyassaland is policed by Sikhs from North- 
ern India, so Rhodesia may come to regard Bombay 
rather than Cape Town as its commercial capital. 
Hence the need for great vigilance in protecting the 
Indian Exchequer from the risk of having to finance 
military expeditions which will be necessary time 
and again for the maintenance of British authority 
in Eastern Africa. 




















rs ss 
JOHN BULL: “I'm going to borrow some of your soldiers 
for a few months—a little affair in Egypt, you know—but you 
will continue to pay them.” 

InpIA: ‘‘ But the Sahib is great, and rich, and generous. 
Surely he would not make us pay, we are so poor.” 

JOHN BuLL: ‘Certainly you must pay for them. I am do- 
ing this little war peg tin tania | economical principles, and 
you must remember that you will be carrying out the mag- 
nificent idea of the unity of the Empire.” 
From Picture-Politics. 
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From the Journal. 
THE HEAT WAVE OF AUGUST, 


The Hot Wave: The extreme heat of August, which 


continued from early in the month to 
about the 17th, was for a large portion 
of the United States the most trying and disastrous 
experience of aclimatic sort with which the country 
has been visited in our generation. The death rate 
in the large cities increased alarmingly, and for 
some days in New York it ran up from the normal 
rate of 20 per 1,000 per annum, to nearly 50 per 
1,000. Many hundreds of people died in New York 
City alone from sunstroke and heat prostration, 
while thousands of others were more or less seriously 
affected. Hundreds of horses fell dead in the streets, 
and the ordinary municipal means for the removal 
of stich animals totally failed. In the intense glare 
of the sun, which at the pavement level must have 
brought the thermometer to a point well above 120 
degrees, the decomposition of dead horses proceeded 
with terrific rapidity; and inasmuch as two or three 
days elapsed in scores or hundreds of instances be- 
fore the removal could he effected, the serious 
nature of the nuisance can be better imagined than 
described. It suffices to remark that the service 
of removal of dead animals from the streets is in 
the hands of a private contractor rather than directly 
in charge of the municipal authorities.- If it had 
belonged to Col. Waring’s street cleaning depart- 
ment, means would unquestionably have been found 
to meet the emergency promptly. 


0 
August. 


In other respects the City of New York 
bore its fearful plague of heat in a man- 
ner which reflected the most distinguished 
credit upon the present administration. Hereto- 
fore, in comparable periods of extreme summer 
heat, the mortality of infants and small children 
has been the saddest feature of the increased death 
rate. This year the comparative smallness of the 
death rate among infants was too conspicuous a fact 
to be attributed to anything else except noteworthy 
improvements in the sanitary condition and admin- 
istration of the great city. The unwonted cleanliness 
of streets, courts and passageways in the crowded 


Municipal 
Progress in 
New York. 


OF THE WORLD. 
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tenement districts had much to do, not only with 
making life endurable, but also with the actual 
preservation of life. Furthermore, the recent 
severity of the health department in all such matters 
as, for example, the adulteration of the milk supply, 
had produced a most beneficent state of affairs. 
Public or quas -public milk stations were kept open 
all night during the heated term, and it became 
possible to procure sterilized and perfectly healthy 
milk, fresh and of normal richness, for the needs of 
tenement-house children. Only those who have not 
neglected to inform themselves concerning the rela- 
tions of a proper milk supply, in the summer months, 
to the mortality of children in congested city dis- 
tricts, can wholly comprehend the immense signifi- 
cance of the vast improvement in this matter which 
had come about in New York City under the auspices 
of the health department and the zeal of private 
philanthropists. All departments of the city govern- 
ment, with the earnest approval of Mayor Strong, 
united in doing everything possible for the comfort 
of the masses. The park department, contrary to 
its ordinary rules, threw the parks and public squares 
open at night, so that many thousands who were 
unable to endure the stifling heat of their over- 
crowded tenements, found comfort in sleeping on 
the grass in the open air. The city appropriated 
some thousands of dollars, at the height of the dis- 
tress, for the purchase of ice to be distributed freely 


EAST LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


CoMPANY’S TURNCOCK: ‘‘Now look ’ere, don’t yon goa 
wastin’ all this ‘ere valuable water in washin’ and waterin’ 
your gardens. or any nonsense o° that sort, or you'll get your- 
selves into trouble !°\—From Punch (London). 
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by direction of President Roosevelt of the Police 
Board. Meanwhile, the World was managing a free 
ice fund which was of the highest utility. The 
water department adopted the plan of flooding the 
streets and gutters in the tenement house districts 
with great streams of fresh, cool Croton water, and 
hundreds of men and women, not to mention thou 

sands of children, literally laid down in the streets 
to enjoy the refreshing stream that flowed from 
the hydrants. This policy was in marked contrast 
to that which the water companies of London have 
been enforcing this season,—a policy well shown in 
the cartoon (see page 273) which we reproduce from 
Punch. The free summer baths along the New York 
docks, of course, had an overwhelmingly heavy busi- 
ness on their hands; and the ambulance and hospital 
services were overwhelmed with work. In the 
hospitals, and in various other public places, the 
authorities had provided a great supply of ingen- 
iously contrived ice-packs and ice-boxes in which 
persons prostrated by the heat were placed without 
delay. It is an interesting fact, not generally known 
perhaps, that on the night of the great Bryan notifi- 
cation meeting in Madison Square Garden. which 
brought together a crowd (inside and outside of the 
building) of not less probably than 25,000 people, a 
corps of police surgeons were on duty in the base- 
ment of the building with a complete paraphernalia 
of ice-packs, and every facility for taking care of 
persons overcome by the heat. 


During the summer of 1896 the attention 

F ise of geographers and of all interested in 
discovery and adventure in the far north 

has been drawn to the far famed enterprise of Dr. 
Andrée, the Swedish aéronaut, who has made the 
most careful preparations for the first serious at- 
tempt to reach the Pole by balloon. Whatever the 
results of his expedition may be, Dr. Andrée his 


Mr. Eckholm. 











Dr. S. A. Andrée. 


DR. ANDREE AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 





OF REVIEWS. 


won the respect of both learned and unlearned by his 
thoroughly scientific methods and his resolute bear- 
ing. He has inspired confidence on every hand. 
The New York Sun is right in saying that all the 
world wishes Andrée well. 
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DR. NANSEN, 


: On the 13th of August definite news was 
a. received from Dr. Nansen, the explorer, 
who had landed on an island off the 

coast of Norway after an absence in the polar re- 
gions of more than three years. The whole world 
was interested in the story that he had to tell; for 
it was a record of wonderful achievement. Noth- 
ing in the annals of Arctic exploration since the 


Mr. Strindberg. 
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voyages which made the fame of Greely and Lock- 
wood has done so much to revive a flagging interest 
in the search for the Pole. Nansen’s theory of a 
current which would carry his vessel in the drift ice 
across the Pole was proven valueless, but the pluck 
and daring of the explorer brought results where 
theory failed. Leaving his vessel in the ice, Nan- 
sen pushed forward with a single sledge and canoe, 
and reached the latitude of 83 degrees and 14 
minutes—within 225 miles of the Pole and nearly 
200 miles beyond the point reached by Lockwood in 
1882. During his three years’ exile from civiliza. 
tion Nansen explored many miles of unknown coast 
and discovered a number of new islands. 


: The obituary record this month in- 
—— Y cludes the names of a number of men 
and women famous for services to hu- 

manity in widely different spheres of usefulness. 
Among American clergymen who have passed away 
is the name of the beloved and venerated Episcopal 
Bishop of Western New York, the Rev. Dr. A. Cleve 
land Coxe. Among public men is the name of ex- 
Senator George W. Jones of Iowa, who died at a 
great age. Among musicians was Mr. Frederick 
W. N. Crouch, who died at Portland, Maine, after a 
long ilJness, and whose chief title to fame was the 
composition of the song ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,’’ 
although that was only one of a great number of his 
songs. Among men of large business affairs who 
.died in the period included in our record, were Mr. 
Joseph W. Harper, of the publishing house of Harper 
& Brothers, New York, and Mr. Robert Garrett, 


THE LATE LADY TENNYSON. 


WORLD. 


THE LATE BISHOP A. C, COXE. 


formerly president of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. Mr. William Henry Smith was a distin- 
guished journalist, who was for a long time the 


manager of the Associated Press. The most emi- 
nent woman whose name is found in the obituary 


- list this month was Miss Mary ‘Abigail Dodge, better 


known by her pen name of ‘‘ Gail Hamilton.”” Miss 
Dodge’s literary activity covered some forty years 
or more, and the list of her published books is a long 
one. Her last work of importance was the biogra- 
phy of James G. Blaine. She was the cousin of 
Mrs. Blaine. and a.member of the Blaine family; 
and was Mr. Blaine’s literary executor. She was a 
writer of immense verve, and delighted in contro- 
versial topics. She wrote also much and ably upon 
religious subjects. From England came the word 
that Miss Mary Dickens, the daughter of the novel 
ist Charles Dickens, had passed away only two or 
three days after the death of her well-known brother, 
Charles Dickens the Younger, who was a journalist 
of considerable note and a raconteur ana public 
reader of exceptional charm. The death of Sir John 
KE. Millais, president of the Royal Academy,. comes 
lamentably soon after his election to that distin- 
guished position, and after the death of his friend 
and predecessor, Sir Frederick Leighton. From 
Germany has come the news of the death of Herr 
Otto Lillienthal, the distinguished inventor, who 
sacrificed his life in making an experiment with his 
partially successful flying machine. 















REV. CHARLES E. BENTLEY, 
Candidate of the “ National’ Party for the Presidency. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT —AMERICAN. 


July 22.—The Populist and Silver Party national con- 
‘ventions meet at St. Louis. 

July 23.—Senator Allen of Nebraska is chosen perma- 
nent chairman of the Populist convention at St. Louis. 
....Missouri Republicans nominate Robert E, Lewis for 
Governor. 

July 24.—The Populist national convention at St. Louis 
adopts a platform ; it is decided to nominate for the 
Vice-Presidency first ..The Silver Party convention 
nominate Bryan and Sewall and adjourns....A confer- 
ence of ‘‘ sound money *’ Democrats in Chicago appoints 
a committee to call a national convention to nominate 
candidates for President and Vice-President. 

July 25.—The Populist national convention at St. Louis 
nominates William J Bryan of Nebraska for President 


and Thomas E. Watson of Georgia for Vice-President, 


and adjourns. 

July 28. —Indiana Populists nominate the Rev. Thomas 
Wadsworth for Governor, and reject all propositions 
for fusion with the Democrats. 

July 29.—Speaker Reed makes an important political 
speech in Alfred, Me. 

July 31.—The Tammany Hall executive committee in- 
dorses the Chicago nominations and ignores the plat- 
form. 

August 3.—In the Alabama elections for Governor, 
members of the Legislature and county officers, the 
Democrats win by a majorty of more than 40,000. 

August 4.—Minnesota Democrats nominate John Lind, 
bolting silver Republican, for Governor. | 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From July 20 to August 18, 1896.) 





August 5.—Missouri Democrats nominate Lon Y. 
Stevens for Governor....Nebraska Populists nominate 
Governor Holcomb..... West Virginia Populists nomi- 
nate Isaac Cox Ralphsnyder, a free silver Democrat, 
for Governor....Louisiana Populists put an electoral 
ticket in the fleld and indorse Bryan and Watson. 

August 6.—Michigan Republicans nominate Mayor 
Hazen S. Pingree of Detroit for Governor.... Wisconsin 
Republicans nominate Edward Schofield for Governor. 
... Texas Populists nominate Jerome B. Kearby for 
Governor..... Florida Populists nominate A. W. Weeks 
for Governor....Kansas Populists indorse Bryan and 
Sewall electors, while the Democrats indorse the Popu- 
list State ticket.... Thomas E. Watson controls the State 
convention of the Georgia Populists. 

August 7.—A call is issued for a “sound money ”’ na- 


tional Democratic convention to meet in Indianapolis, 
September 2, and nominate candidates for President and 


Vice-President. 

August 8.—The New Orleans City Council refuses to 
accept the new charter framed for the city by the Lou- 
isiana Legislature. 

August 11.—Kansas Republicans renominate Gov. E. 
N. Morrill. 

August 12.—The meeting to inform the Democratic 
candidates for President and Vice-President of their 
nomination is held in Madison Square Garden, New 
York City ; William J. Bryan and Arthur Sewall make 
speeches of acceptance. 





























HON. J. H. SOUTHGATE, 
Candidate of the ‘‘ National” Party for Vice-President. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


August 15.—The Republican campaign in Ohio is 
opened by a meeting at Columbus addressed by Senator 
Sherman, Senator-elect Foraker, and others. 

August 18.—Hon. Bourke Cockran makes a political 
address in New York City in reply to Mr. Bryan’s 
speech of acceptance. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

July 20.—To facilitate discussion of the Irish land bill, 
the British House of Commons adopts Mr. Balfour’s mo- 
tion for longer sessions. 

July 21.—Premier Rudini announces to the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies that the army estimates for 1897- 
98 amount to about $48,000,000, in addition to special ex- 
penditures in Africa. 

July 22.—An adverse vote in the British House of Com- 
mons causes the withdrawal by the Government of clause 
24 of the Irish land bill. 

July 23.—The ‘Trish land bill is passed through the com- 
mittee stage in the British House of Commons. 

July 29.—The British House of Commons passes the 
Trish land bill. 

August 5—Serious tax riots are reported in the prov- 
ince of Valencia, Spain. 

August 6.—The British House of Lords passes several 
amendments to the Irish land bill, some of which are 
accepted by the Government, others withdrawn, and 
others carried against the Government by votes of 125 
to 67 and 107 to 60. 


BRITISH WELCOME TO TWO 


THE LOVING CUP AT HENLEY! 
FATHER THAMES (drinking to the health of the 
Yale crew): ‘“ Here’s to you, boys! Delighted to 
see you !*°—From Punch. 
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August 7 —The House of Lords passes the Irish land 
bill through committee. 

August 10.—The Irish land bill passes third reading in. 
the House of Lords. 

August 13.—The House of Lords accepts the reamend-- 
ments of the Irish Land bill made by the Commons ; the: 
measure thus becomes a law. 

August 14.—The British Parliament is prorogued ta 
October 31. 

August 15.—The Bulgarian Cabinet resigns....Ger-.. - 
Brousart von Schellendorf resigns as German Minister 
of War. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

July 20.—Venezuela’s brief on the boundary dispute 
with Great Britain is filed with the commission in Wash- 
ington. 

July 21.—Commercial treaty between China and Japan 
signed. 

July 22.—Great Britain issues another blue book om 
the Venezuelan dispute. 

July 25.—The Cape Colony Parliament adopts the re- 
port of its committee on the Jameson raid into the 
Transvaal. ; 

July 30.—President Cleveland issues a proclamation 
warning Cuban sympathizers in the United States not 
to engage in filibustering expeditions. 

August 12.—The Porte refuses to make further con- 
cessions to Crete. 


PARTIES OF AMERICANS, 


“SPEED THE PARTING GUEST!” 


J. BuLL, Hon. Artillery Company of London (to 
Brother Gunner of the Ancient and Hon. Artil- 
lery Company of Boston): ‘‘ Au Revoir! I hope 
ad had a good time in the old country ! *— 

rom Punch. 








THE LATE ERNST CURTIUS. 


(This portrait is from an excellent photograph of the great 
German scholar kindly loaned by Mr. Robert P. Keep of 
Norwich, Conn., who contributed a valuable sketch of 
Curtius to the New York Evening Post of August 1, 1896, and 
the Nation of July 30.) 


August 14.—It is announced in the British House of 
Commons that owing to the proposal made by the 
United States the Venezuelan matter will soon be ad- 
justed. 

August 17.—The Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Mouson, British 
Ambassador to Austria, is appointed to succeed Lord 
Dufferin as Ambassador to France. 


INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 


July 20.—The banks of the New York Clearing House 
pledge $15,000,000 to protect the United States Treasury 
gold reserve. 

July 21.—The New York garment workers order a 
geueral strixe of tailors. 

duly 25.—The Northern Pacific Railway is sold at 
auction to the reorganization. 

July 28.—The firm of A. G. Elliott & Co., paper manu- 
facturers, of Philadelphia, makes an assignment; the 
failure is caused by shrinkage in the value of securities 
held by the firm....The first bale of Georgia cotton, 
crop of 1896, is received in Savannah and shipped to 
New York, 
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July 31.—U. S. Treasury deficit for July, $12,800,000. 

August 1.—All the Rockefeller iron mines about Bes- 
semer, Mich., are closed down. 

August 3.—The new 800-foot lock in the Sault Ste. 
Marie Canal is informally opened....The Goodyear Rub- 
ber Glove & Shoe Companies of Naugatuck, Ct., em- 
ploying 1,400 hands, close because of dull business. 

August 4.—The failure of Moore Brothers, promoters of 
the Diamond Match and New York Biscuit Companies, 
with liabilities placed at $8,000,000, causes the closing of 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 

August 6.—The closing down of the Johnson Steel 
Works at Lorain, Ohio, throws 800 men out of émploy- 


ment. 
CASUALTIES. 


July 21.—A cloudburst and flood in Franklin County, 
Kentucky, cause the loss of nine lives. 

July 23.—The German gunboat JItis is sunk in the Yel- 
low Sea, off the Chinese coast ; 75 officers and men are 
lost. 

July 25.--Fifty persons are killed or injured in a rail- 
way collison at Delhi, India....In Colorado, many lives 
are lost in cloudbursts. 

July 26.—In a tidal wave off the coast of Hai-Chau, 
China, 4,000 persons perish and much property is de- 
stroyed. 

July 27.—Fire in a Belfast shipyard causes damage 
estimated at $1,250,000. 

July 30.—A collision between an express train and an 
excursion train at a railway crossing near Atlantic City, 
N. J., kills 44 persons and seriously injures 43 others. 

August 4.—Forty miners are buried alive as the result 
of a firedamp explosion in Neath, Wales. 

August 8-14.—There are hundreds of deaths and pros- 
trations resulting from the intense heat in New York 
City, Chicago, and other large cities. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH, 


July 20.—The trial of Dr. Jameson and his associates 
is opened in London....Further massacres in Crete. 

July 21.—A monum2nt is unveiled near the grave of 
John Brown at North Elba, N. Y. 

July 22.—Celebration of the centennial anniversary of 
the founding of Cleveland, Ohio... Marriage of Princess 
Maud of Wales to Prince Charles of Denmark at Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

July 23.—Several advocates of the single tax in Wil! 
mington, Del., are arrested and imprisoned for obstruct- 
ing the highways. 

July 25.—The British troops near Bulawayo, South 
Africa, meet with a reverse. 

July 26.—International peace demonstration in Hyde 
Park, London....Prince Maximilian of Saxony is or- 
dained a priest. 

July 27.—The International Socialist Workers’ Con- 
gress opens in London....Professor Andrée’s balloon is 
reported filled and ready to start on its proposed polar 
voyage. 

July 28.—Dr. Jameson and his officers in the Trans- 
vaal raid are found guilty in the British High Court of 
Justice, and sentenced to imprisonment. 

August 7,—The St. Louis of the American Line makes 
the passage from Southampton to Sandy Hook in 6 
days, 2 hours and 8 minutes. 

August 9.—During the Christian Alliance convention 
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at Old Orchard, Me., the sum of $101,500 is given and 
subscribed for missionary work in.Africa and Asia. 


August 12.—The assassin of the Shah of Persia is 
hanged in Teheran, 

August 13.—Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, arrives 
at Vordée, one of the islands of Norway, and reports 
having reached 86 degrees and 14 minutes of north lati- 
sude. 

August 14.—The steamship St. Paul of the American 
Line crosses from Southampton to Sandy Hook in 6 days 
and 31 minutes, making a new record. 


OBITUARY, 


July 20.—Arthur Cleveland Coxe, Protestant Epis- 
copal Bishop of Western New York, 78....Charles Dick- 
ens, son of the novelist, 59.... Thomas G. Weir, M.D., 84. 

July 21.—Joseph Wes- 
ley Harper, publisher, 
66....Mrs. Josephine 
Hoey, actress, 72.... 
Dr. Edward Gutmann, 
art collector, of New 
York City, 68. 

July 22.—Gen. George 
Wallace Jones, first 
United States Senator 
from Iowa, who served 
in Congress with Zach- 
ary Taylor, dohn 
Quincy Adams, Andrew 
Jackson, Martin Van 
Buren, and Franklin 
Pierce, 92. 

July 23.—Senator 
Seraphin Eugéne Spul- 

THE LATE GEN. G. W. JONES ler, former Minister of 

allie Public Instruction and 

Minister of Foreign 

Affairs of France, 60... Adolph Ebeling, German author, 

69....Mary Dickens, daughter of the novelist, 58.... 
Allen Pringle, leading beekeeper of Ontario. 

July 24.—Thomas Augustus Wolstenholm Parker, 
sixth Earl of Macclesfield, 85. 

July 27.—William Henry Smith, lately general man- 
ager of the Associated Press....Jean Baptiste Nicolas 
Coomans, the Belgian publicist, 83. 

July 28.—Dr. James A. S. Grant (Grant Bey), 56. 

July 29.—Robert Garrett, former president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 49....Ex-Congressman Har- 
rison H. Wheeler of Michigan....Gen. Raleigh Colston 
of the Confederate service, 71. 

July 31.—Judge George M. Carpenter of the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for Rhode Island. 

August 1.—Mason P. Miils, a prominent Iowa lawyer, 

August 3.—Sir William Robert Grove, the British 
physicist, 85. 

August 4.—John Duane Park, former Chief Justice of 
Connecticut, 77....Prof. Daniel B. Hagar, a well-known 
Massachusetts educator, 76. 

August 5.—Ex-Governor George T. Anthony of Kan- 
sas, 72, 
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August 6.—Judge Samuel Shellabarger of Washing- 
ton, D. C., 78. 

August 8.—Dean Charles H. Gardner of the Trinity 
Cathedral (Protestant Episcopal), Omaha, Neb., 46.... 
Mrs. Susan N. Carter, for 25 years head of the Cooper 
Union Art ‘School, New York City, 60....Ex-Congress- 
man Calvin C. Chaffee of Springfield, Mass., 85....Judge 
Alfred Delavan Thomas of the United States Circuit 
Court, 58. + 

August 9.—Judge Alonzo J. Edgerton of South Da- 
kota....Ex-Justice William J. Gilmore of Ohio, 73.... 
The Earl of Limerick, 56. 

August 10.—Baroness Tennyson, widow of the late 
Poet Laureate. 

August 11.—Herr Otto Lilienthal, builder of flying 
machines, 46. 

August 12.—Prof. Hubert Anson Newton of Yale, 66. 
....Patrick C. Keely, the pioneer Roman Catholic archi- 
tect of America, 80. 

August 13.—Sir John Everett Millais, president of the 
Royal Academy, 66. 

August 14.—Olin Levi Warner, American sculptor, 52. 
...-Prof. Albert Nelson Prentiss of Cornell, 60. 

August 17.—Mary Abigail Dodge (‘‘ Gail Hamilton ”’), 
American author, 66. 


August 18.—Frederick William Nicholls Crouch, com- 
poser of “ Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ 88, 





THE LATE FREDERICK W. N. CROUCH, 


Composer of “ Kathleen Mavourneen.” 
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LOOKING INTO THE ENEMY’S COUNTRY. 
UNCLE SAM: “I'ma pretty good blower myself."—From the Commercial Advertiser (New York). 
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IF THE DOLLAR IS ALL RIGHT, HOW. ABOUT THE BOOTS ?—From the Herald (New York). 

















TRYING TO CONVINCE THE FREE SILVER MAN THAT HE IS WRONG.—From the Record (Chicago). 
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Candidate Watson's ilea of a ‘‘ good thing” with the West Mr. BRYAN: ‘Iam sorry I hitched up that steer." 


as a backer. From the Times-IIeraid (Chicago). 
From the Times-Heruld (Chicago). 
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EASTWARD HO ! 
From the Herald (New York). 
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From Judge (New York). ” 
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THE IDOLATERS, From Judge (New York). 
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THE FREE SILVER MOUSE, 
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‘*LOR’ SAKES, KIN I KEEP ’EM ALL IN ?”’ 


From the Journal (New York). COLUMBIA IN FETTERS.—From the Journal (New York). 
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THE NATIONAL FLOWER. MAKING IT HARD FOR THE BOY EQUESTRIAN, 
Which Shall It Be, Golden Rod or Daisy? From the Press (New York) 
From the Times-Herald (Chicago). 
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HANNA: ‘“*He Didn't Know His Business.” 


From the Journal (New York). 
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NO PLUTOCRATIC PLAID FOR UNCLE SAM. 
From the Journal (New York). 
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STOP THIEF ! 
From the Herald (New York). 
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AS THE BOY ORATOR WOULD HAVE IT. 


THE DEMOCRATIC ‘* WHAT-IS-IT.”’ 
From the Press (New York). 


BRYAN: “ How canI ride the confounded thing, anyway ? 
From Judge (New York). 
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THE MAN WHO PULLS THE STRING.—THE MINE OWNER, 


BRYAN IN ‘“‘THE HANDS OF HIS FRIENDS,”? JONES AND GORMAN. 
From the Press (New Yort ), 


From the Telegram (New York). 
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A NEW YORK SERENADE. 


MEssrks. CLEVELAND, WHITNEY AND HILL 
To Mr. HANNA: “ We love you better than you 
know.” 

From the Journal (New York). 
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THE THREE VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


AND WHAT THEY REPRESENT. 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


HE Vice-President is an officer unique in his 
character and functions, or, to speak more 
properly, in his want of functions while he remains 
Vice-President, and in his possibility of at any 
moment ceasing to be a functionless official and 
becoming the head of the whole nation. There is no 
corresponding position in any constitutional govern- 
ment. Perhaps the nearest analogue is the heir 
apparent ina monarchy. Neither the French Presi- 
dent nor the British Prime Minister has a substitute, 
ready at any moment to take his place, but exercis- 
ing scarcely any authority until his place is taken. 
The history of such an office is interesting, and the 
personality of the incumbent for the time being 
may at any moment become of vast importance. 

The founders of our government—the men who 
did far more than draw up the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for they put forth the national constitu 
tion—in many respects builded very wisely of set 
purpose. In some cases they built wiser than they 
knew. In yet other instances they failed entirely to 
achieve objects for which they had endeavored to 
provide by a most elaborate and ingenious govern- 
mental arrangement. They distrusted what would 
now be called pure democracy, and they dreaded 
what we would now call party government. 

Their distrust of Democracy induced them to con- 
struct the electoral college for the choice of a 
President, the original idea being that the people 
should elect their best and wisest men who in turn 
should, untrammeled by outside pressure, elect a 
president. As a matter of fact the functions of the 
electorate have now by time and custom become of 
little more importance than those of so many letter 
carriers. They deliver the electoral votes of their 
states just as a letter carrier delivers his mail. 
But in the presidential contest this year it may be 
we shall see a partial return of the ideals of the men 
of 1789; for some of the electors on the Bryan-Sewall- 
Watson ticket may exercise a choice between the 
vice-presidential candidates. 

The distrust felt by the founders of the constitu- 
tion for party government took shape in the scheme 
to provide that the majority party should have the 
foremost place, and the minority party the second 
place, in the national executive. The man who 
received the greatest number of electoral votes 
was made President, and the man who re- 
ceived the second greatest number was made Vice- 
President, on a theory somewhat akin to that by 
which certain reformers hope to revolutionize our 
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HON. GARRET A. HOBART. 
From his latest photograph, by Davis & Sanford, New York. 


system of voting at the present day. In the early 
days under the present constitution this system re- 
sulted in the choice of Washington for President 
and of his antitype Jefferson as Vice-President, the 
combination being about as incongruous as if we 
should now see McKinley President ‘and either 
Bryan or Watson Vice President. Even in theqry 
such an arrangement is very bad, because under it 
the Vice-President might readily be, and as a matter 
of fact was, a man utterly opposed to all the prin- 
ciples to which the President was devoted, so that 
the arrangement provided in the event of the death 
of the President, not for a succession, but for a revo- 
The system was very soon dropped, and 
each party nominated its own candidates for both 
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positions. But it was many ‘years before all the 
members of the electoral college of one party felt 
obliged to cast the same votes for both President and 
Vice-President, and consequently there was a good 
deal of scrambling and shifting in taking the vote. 
When, however, the parties had crystallized into 
Democratic and Whig, a score of years after the 
disappearance of the Federalists, the system of 
party voting also crystallized. Each party then as 
a rule nominated one man for President and one for 
Vice-President, these being voted for throughout the 
nation. This system in turn speedily produced 
strange results, some of which remain to this day. 
There are and must be in every party factions. The 
victorious faction may crush out and destroy the 
others, or it may try to propitiate at least its most 
formidable rival. In consequence the custom grew 
of offering the -vice-presidency as a consolation 
prize, to be given in many cases to the very men 
who were most bitterly opposed to the nomination 
of the successful candidate for President. Some- 
times this consolation prize was awarded for geo- 
graphical reasons, sometimes to bring into the party 
men who on points of principle might split away be- 
cause of the principles of the presidential candidate 
himself, and at other times it was awarded for 
merely factional reasons to some faction which did 
not differ in the least from the dominant faction in 
inatters of principle, but had very decided views on 
the question of offices. 

The presidency being all important, and the vice- 
presidency of comparatively little note, the entire 
strength of the contending factions is spent in the 
conflict over the first, and very often a man who is 
most anxious to take the first place will not take the 
second, preferring some other political position. It 
has thus frequently happened that the two candi- 
dates have been totally dissimilar in character and 
even in party principle, though both running on the 
same ticket. Very odd results have followed in 
more than one instance. 

A striking illustration of the evils sometimes 
springing from this system is afforded by what be- 
fel the Whigs after the election and death of the 
elder Harrison. Translated into the terms of the 
politics of continental Europs of to-day, Harrison’s 
adherents represented a union between the right 
and the extreme left against the centre. That is, 
the regular Whigs who formed the bulk of his sup- 
porters were supplemented by a small body of ex- 
tremists who in their political principles weré even 
more alien to the Whigs than were the bulk of the 
regular Democrats, but who themselves hated these 
regular Democrats with the peculiar ferocity so 
often felt by the extremists for the man who goes far, 
but not quite far enough. In consequence the Presi- 
dent represented Whig principles, the Vice-Presi- 
dent represented a rather extreme form of the very 
principles to which the Whigs were most opposed. 
The result was that when Harrison died the presi. 
dency fell into the hands of a man who had but a 
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corporal’s guard of supporters in the nation, and- 
who proceeded to oppose all the measures of the im- 
mense majority of those who elected him. 

A somewhat similar instance was afforded in the 
case of Lincoln and Johnson. Johnson was put on 
the ticket largely for geographical reasons, and on 
the death of Lincoln he tried to reverse the policy 
of the party which had put him in office. An in- 
stance of an entirely different kind is afforded by 
Garfield and Arthur. The differences between 'these 
two party leaders were mainly merely factional. 
Each stood squarely on the platform of the party, 
and all the principles advocated by one were advo- 
cated by the other; yet the death of Garfield meant 
a complete overturn in the personnel of the upper 





Drawn from life for the Journal by Davenport, the caricaturist. 
HON. ARTHUR SEWALL, 


Republican cfficials, because Arthur had been 
nominated expressly to placate the group of party 
leaders who most objected to the nomination of 
Garfield. Arthur made avery good President, but 
the bitterness caused by his succession to power 
nearly tore the party in twain. 1t will be noted that 
most of these evils arise from the fact that the Vice- 
President under ordinary circumstances posssesses 
so little real power. He presides over the Senate 
and he has in Washington a position of marked 
social importance, but his political weight as Vice- 
President is almost nil. There is always a chance 
that he may become President. As this is only a 
chance it seems quite impossible to persuade politi- 
cians to give it proper weight. This certainly does 
not seem right. The Vice-President should so far 
as possible represent the same views and principles 
which have secured the nomination and election of 
the President, and he should be a man standing well 
in the councils of the party, trusted by his fellow 
party leaders, and able in the event of any accident 
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to his chief to take up the work of the latter just 
where it was left. The Republican party has this 
year nominated such a man in the person of Mr. 
Hobart. But nominations of this kind have by no 
means been always the rule of recent years. No 
change of parties, for instance, could well produce a 
greater revolution in policy than would have been 
produced at almost any time during the last three 
years if Mr. Cleveland had died and Mr. Stevenson 
had succeeded him. 

One sure way to secure this desired result would 
undoubtedly be to increase the power of the Vice- 
President. He should always bea man who would 
be consulted by the President on every great party 
question. It would be very well if he were given 
a seat inthe Cabinet. It might be well if in addition 
to his vote in the Senate in the event of a tie he should 
be given a vote, on ordinary occasions, and perchance 
on occasions a voice in the debates. A ~uan of the 
character of Mr. Hobart.is sure to make his weight 
felt in an administration, but the power of thus 
exercising influence should be made official rather 
than personal. 

The present contest offers a striking illustration 
vf the way in which the Vice-President ought and 
ought not to be nominated, and to study this it is 
necessary to study not only the way in which the 
































HON. ARTHUR SEWALL. 
From a recent photograph. 


different candidates were nominated, but at least 
in outline the characters of the candidates them- 
selves. 

For the first time in many years, in@>zed for the 
first time since parties have fairly crystallized along 
their present lines, there are three parties running, 
two of which support the same presidential candi- 
date but different candidates for the vice-presi- 


_ dency. Each one of these parties has carried several 


states during the last three or four years. Each 
party has a right to count upon a number of elec- 
toral votes as its own. Closely though the Democrats 
and Populists have now approximated in their prin- 
ciples as enunciated in the platforms of Chicago and 
St. Louis, they yet do differ on certain points, and 
neither would have any chance of beating the Re- 
publicans without the help of the other. The result 
has been a coalition, yet each party to the coalition 
has retained enough of its jealous individuality to 
make it refuse to accept the candidate of the other 
for the second position on the ticket. 

The Republican party stands on a normal and 
healthy party footing. It has enunciated a definite 
set of principles entirely in accord with its past 
actions. It has nominated on this platform a Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, both of whom are thorough- 
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going believers in all the party principles set forth 

in the platform upon which they stand. Mr. Mc- 

Kinley believes in sound finance, —that is, in a cur- 

rency based upon gold and as good as gold. So does 

Mr. Hobart. Mr. McKinley 

believes in a protective tariff. 

So does Mr. Hobart. Mr. 

McKinley believes in the only 

method of preserving orderly 

liberty,—that is, in . seeing 

that the laws are enforced at 

whatever cost. So does Mr. 

Hobart. In short, Mr. Hobart 

stands for precisely the same 

principles that are repre- 

sented by Mr. McKinley. He 

is a man of weight in the 

community, who has had 

wide experience both in busi- 

ness and in politics. He is 

taking an active part in the 

campaign, and he will be a 

power if elected to the vice- 

presidency. Allthe elements 

which have rallied behind 

Mr. McKinley are just as 

heartily behind Mr. Hobart. 

The two represent the same 

forces, and they stand for a 

party with a coherent organ- 

ization and a definite purpose, 

tothe carrying out of which they are equally pledged. 
It will be a matter of much importance to the 

nation that the next Vice-President should stand 

for some settled policy. It is an unhealthy thing to 

have the Vice-President and President represented 

by principles so far apart that the succession of one 

to the place of the other means a change as radical 








MR. WATSON’S HOME. 


as any possible party overturn. The straining and 
dislocation of our governmental institutions was 
very great when Tyler succeeded Harrison and John- 
son succeeded Lincoln. In each case the majority 
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of the party that had won the victory felt that it had 
been treated with scandalous treachery, for Tyler 
grew to be as repulsive to the Whigs as Polk him- 
self, and the Republicans could scarcely have hated 


Seymour more than they hated Johnson. The Vice 
President has a threefold relation. First to the 
administration ; next as presiding officer in the 
Senate, where he should be a man of dignity and 
force; and third in his social position, for socially 
he ranks second to the President alone. Mr. Morton 
was in every way an admirable Vice-President under 
General Harrison, and had he succeeded to the presi- 
dential chair there would have been no bggak in the 
great policies which were being pushed forward by 
the administration. But during Mr. Cleveland’s 
two incumbencies Messrs. Hendricks and Stevenson 
have represented, not merely hostile factions, but 
principles and interests from which he was sundered 
by a gulf quite as great as that which divided him 
from his normal party foes. Mr. Sewall would make 
a colorless Vice-President, and were he at any time 
to succeed Mr. Bryan in the White House would 
travel Mr. Bryan’s path only with extreme reluct- 
ance and under duress. Mr. Watson would bea 
more startling, more attractive, and more dangerous 
figure, for if he got the chance he would lash the 
nation with a whip of scorpions, while Bryan would 
be content with the torture of ordinary thongs. 
Finally, Mr. Hobart would typify as strongly as 
Mr. McKinley himself what was best in the Repub- 
lican party and in the nation, and would stand as 
one of the known champions of his party on the 
very questions at issue in the present election. He 
is aman whose advice would be sought by all who 
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are prominent in the administration. In short, he 
would be the kind of man whom the electors are 
certain to choose as Vice-President if they exercise 
their choice rationally. 

The men who left the Republican party because 
of the nomination of McKinley would have left it 
just as quickly if Hobart had been nominated. They 
do not believe in sound finance, and though many 
of the bolters object to anarchy and favor protection, 
they feel that in this crisis their personal desires 
must be repressed and that they are conscientiously 
bound to support the depreciated dollar even at the 
cost of incidentally supporting the principles of a 
low tariff and the doctrine that a mob should be 
allowed to do what it likes with immunity. There 
are many advocates of clipped or depreciated money 
who are rather sorry to see the demand for such 
currency coupled with a demand for more lawless- 
ness and an abandonment by the government of the 
police functions which are the essential attributes 
of civilization; but they have overcome their reluc- 
tance, feeling that on the whole it is more important 
that the money of the nation should be unsound than 
that its law should be obeyed. People who feel this 
way are just as much opposed to Mr. Hobart as to 
Mr. McKinley. They object to the platform upon 
which the two men stand, and they object as much 
to the character of one man as to the character of 
the other. They are repelled by McKinley’s allegiance 
to the cause of sound money, and find nothing to 
propitiate them in Hobart’s uncompromisingly hon- 
est attitude on the same question. There is no reason 





‘ money, or the free coinage of silver. 
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‘whatever why any voter who would wish to vote 
against the one should favor the other, or vice versa. 

When we cross the political line all this is changed. 
On the leading issue of the campaign the entire 
triangle of candidates area unit. Mr. Bryan, the 
nominee for the presidency, and Messrs. Sewall and 
Watson, the nominees for the vice presidency, are 
almost equally devoted adherents of the light weight 
dollar and of a currency which shall not force aman 
to repay what he has borrowed, and shall punish the 
wrong headed laborer, who expects to be paid his 
wages in money worth something, as heavily as the 
business man or farmer whois so immoral as to wish 
to pay his debts. All three are believers in that 
old-world school of finance which appears under such 
protean changes of policy, always desiring the in- 
crease of the circulating medium, but differing as 
to the means, which in one age takes the form of 
putting base metal in with the good, or of clipping 
the good, and in another assumes the guise of fiat 
On this cur- 
rency question they are substantially alike, agreeing 
(as one of their adherents picturesquely put it, in 
arguing in favor of that form of abundant currency 
which has as its highest exponent the money of the 
late Confederacy) that ‘‘ the money which was good 
enough for the soldiers of Washington is good enough 
for us.”” Asa matter of fact the soldiers of Wash- 
ington were not at all grateful for the money which 
the loud-mouthed predecessors of Mr. Bryan and his 
kind then thought “‘ good enough”’ for them. The 
money with which the veterans of Washington were 
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paid was worth two cents on the dollar, and as yet 
neither Mr. Bryan, Mr. Sewall nor Mr. Watson has 
advocated a two-cent copper dollar. Still they are 
striving toward this ideal, and in their advocacy of 
the 50 cent dollar they are one. 

But beyond this they begin to differ. Mr. Sewall 
distinctly sags behind the leader of the spike team, 
Mr. Bryan, and still more distinctly behind his rival, 
or running mate, or whatever one may choose to 
call him, the Hon. Tom Watson. There is far more 
regard for the essential fitness of things in a ticket 
which contains Mr. Bryan and Mr. Watson than one 
which contains Mr. Bryan and Mr. Sewall. Mr. 
Watson isa man of Mr. Bryan’s type, only a little 
more so. But Mr. Sewall is of a different type, and 
possesses many attributes which 
must make association with him 
exceedingly painful, not merely 
to Mr. Watson, but to Mr. Bryan 
himself. He is a well-to-do man. 
Indeed in many communities he Tem>Pa “oh 
would be called a rich man. He MF ea 
: : A | 
is a banker, arailroad man, a ship- | 
builder, and has been successful 
in business. Now if Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Watson really stand for 
any principle it is hostility to this 
kind of success. .Thrift, industry 
and business energy are qualities 
which are quite incompatible with 
true Populistic feeling. Payment 
of debts, like the suppression of 
riots, is abhorrent to the Populistic 
mind. Such conduct strikes the 
Populist as immoral. Mr. Bryan. 
made his appearance in Congress 
with two colleagues elected on 
the same ticket, one of whom 
stated to the present writer that 
no honest man ever earned $5,000 
a year; that whoever got that 
amount stole it. Mr. Sewall has 
earned many times $5,000 a year. 
He is a prosperous capitalist. 
Populism never prospers save 
where men are unprosperous, and 
your true Populist is especially intolerant of business 
success. If aman is a successful business man he 
at once calls him a plutocrat. 

He makes only one exception. A miner or specu- 
lator in mines may be many times a millionaire and 
yet remain in good standing in the Populist party. 
‘The Populist has ineradicably fixed in his mind 
the belief that silver is a cheap metal and that sil- 
ver money is, while not fiat money, still a long 
step toward it. Silver is connected in his mind 
with scaling down debts, the partial repudiation of 
obligations, and other measures aimed at those 
odious moneyed tyrants who lend money to persons 
who insist upon borrowing, or who have put their 
ill-gotten gains in savings banks and kindred wicked 
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institutions for the encouragement of the vice of 
thrift. These pleasurable associations quite out- 
weigh, with the Populist, the’ fact that the silver 
man himself is rich. He is even for the moment 
blind to the further fact that these pro silver men, 
like Senator Stewart, Governor Altgeld and their 
compeers, strenuously insist that the obligations to 
themselves shall be liquidated in gold; indeed this 
particular idiosyncracy of the silver leaders is not 
much frowned upon by the bulk of the Populists, 
because it has at least the merit of savoring strongly 
of ‘‘doing”’ one’s creditors. Not even the fact that 
rich silver mine owners may have earned their 
money honestly can outweigh the other fact that 
they champion a species of currency which will 
make most-thrifty and honest 
men poorer, in the minds of the 
truly logical Populist. 

But Mr. Sewall has no fictitious 
advantage in the way of owing 
his wealth to silver. He has made 
his money precisely ‘as the most 
loathed reprobate of Wall Street — 
—or of New York, which the 
average Populist regards as syn- 
onymous with Wall Street—has 
made his. The average Populist 
does not draw fine distinctions. 
There are in New York, as in 
other great cities, scoundrels of 
great wealth who have made their 
money by means skillfully calcu- 
lated to come just outside the line 
of criminality. There are other 
men who have made their money 
exactly as the successful miner or 
farmer makes his,—ihat is, by the 
exercise of shrewdness, business 
daring, energy and thrift. But 
the Populist draws no line of di- 
vision between these two classes. 
They have made money, and 
that is enongh. One may have 
built railroads and the other 
have wrecked them, but they are 
both railroad men in his eyes, 
and that is all. One may have swindled his creditors, 
and the other built up a bank which has been of 
incalculable benefit to all who have had dealings 
with it, but to the Populist they are both gold bugs, 
and as such noxious. Mr. Sewall is the type of man 
the contemplation of which usually throws a Populist 
orator into spasms. But it happens that he believes 
in free silver, just as other very respectable men 
believe in spirit rapping, or the faith cure, or Bud- 
dhism, or pilgrimages to Lourdes, or the foot of a 
graveyard rabbit. There are very able men and very 
lovely women who believe in each or all of these, 
and there are a much larger number who believe in 
free silver. Had they lived in the days of Sparta 
they would have believed in free iron, iron coin 
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being at that time the cheapest circulating medium, 
the adoption of which would give the greatest ex- 
pansion of thecurrency. But they have been dragged 
on by the slow procession of the centuries, and now 
they only believe in free silver. It is a belief which 
is compatible with all the domestic virtues, and even 
occasionally with very good capacities as a public 
servant. -Mr. Sewall doubtless stands as one of 
these men. He can hardly be happy, planted firmly 
as he is, on the Chicago platform. Jn the minds of 
most thrifty, hard-working men, who ave given to 
thinking at all about public questions, the free silver 
plank is very far from being the most rotten of the 
many rotten planks put together with such perverted 
skill by the Chicago architects. A platform which 
declares in favor of free and unlimited rioting and 
which has the same strenuous objection to the exer- 
cise of the police power by the general government 
that is felt in the circles presided over by Herr Most, 
Eugene V. Debs, and all the people whose pictures 
appear in the detective bureaus of our great cities, 
cannot appeal to persons who have gone beyond the 
unpolished-stone period of civilization. 

The men who object to what they style ‘‘ govern- 
ment by injunction ’’ are, as regards the essential 
principles of government, in hearty sympathy with 
their remote skin-clad ancestors who lived in caves, 
fought one another with stone-headed axes, and ate 
the mammoth and woolly rhinocerous. They are 
interesting as representing a geological survival, 
but they are dangerous whenever there is the least 
chance of their making the principles of this ages- 
buried past living factors in our present life. They 
are not in sympathy with men of good minds and 
sound civic morality. It is not a nice thing to wish 
to pay one’s debts in coins worth 50 cents on the 
dollar, but it isa much less nice thing to wish to 
plunge one’s country into anarchy by providing that 
the law shall only protect the lawless and frown 
scornfully on the law-abiding. There is a good deal 
of mushy sentiment in the world, and there are 
always a certain number of people whose minds are 
weak and whose emotions are strong and who effer- 
vesce with sympathy toward any man who does 
wrong, and with indignation against any man who 
chastises the criminal for having done wrong. These 
emotionalists, moreover, are always reinforced by 
that large body of men who themselves wish to do 
wrong, and who are not sentimental at all, but, on 
the contrary, very practical. It is rarely that these 
two classes, control a great political party, but at 
Chicago this became an accomplished fact. 

Furthermore, the Chicago convention attacked the 
Supreme Court. Again this represents a species of 
atavism,—that is. of recurrence to the ways of 
thought of remote barbarian ancestors. Savages do 
not like an independent and upright judiciary. They 
want the judge to decide their way, and if he does 
not, they want to behead him. The Populists expe- 
rience much the same emotions when they realize 
that the judiciary stands between them and plunder. 
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Now on all these points Mr. Sewall can hardly 
feel complete sympathy with his temporary allies. 
He is very anxious that the Populists shall vote for 
him for Vice-President, and of course he feels a 
kindly emotion toward those who do intend to vote 
for him. He would doubtless pardon much heresy 
of political belief in any member of the electoral 
college who feels that Sewall is his friend, not 
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From the N. Y. Press. 
‘*COULD WILLIE BE SO HEARTLESS ?”’ 


Watson,—Codlin, not Short. He has, of course, a 
vein of the erratic in his character, or otherwise he 
would not be in such company at all, and would 
have no quality that would recommend him to them. 
But on the whole his sympathies must lie with the 
man who saves money rather than with the man 
who proposes to take away the money when it has 
been saved, and with the policeman who arrests a 
violent criminal rather than with the criminal. Such 
sympathy puts him at a disadvantage in the Popu- 
list camp. He is loud in his professions of belief in 
the remarkable series of principles for which he is 
supposed to stand, but his protestations ring rather 
hollow. The average supporter of Bryan doubtless 
intends to swallow Sewall, for he thinks him an 
unimportant tail to the Bryan kite. But, though 
unimportant, he regards him with a slight feeling of 
irritation, as being at the best a rather Indicrous 
contrast to the rest of the kite. He contributes no 
element of strength to the Bryan ticket, for other 
men who work hard and wish to enjoy the fruits of 
their toil simply regard him as a renegade, and the 
average Populist or Populistic Democrat does not like 
him, and accepts him simply because he fears not 
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doing so may jeopardize Bryan’s chances. He is in 
the uncomfortable position always held by the re- 
spectable theorist who gets caught in a revolutionary 
movement and has to wedge nervously up into the 
front rank with the gentlemen who are not troubled 
by any of his scruples, and who really do think 
that it is all very fine and glorious. In fact Mr. 
Sewall is much the least picturesque and the least 
appropriate figure on the platform or platforms 
upon which Mr. Bryan is standing. 

Mr. Watson, whose enemies now call him a 
Georgia cracker, is in reality a far more suitable 
companion for Mr. Bryan in such a contest. It must 
be said, however, that if virtue always received its 
reward Mr. Watson and not Mr. Bryan would stand 
at the head of the ticket. In the language of mathe- 
maticians Mr. Watson merely represents Mr. Bryan 
raised several powers. The same is true of the 
Populist as compared to the Democratic platform. 
Mr. Bryan may affect to believe that free silver does 
represent the ultimate goal, and that his friends do 
not intend to go further in the direction of fiat money. 
Mr. Watson’s friends, the middle-of-the-road Popu- 
lists, are much more fearless and much more logical. 
They are -willing to accept silver as a temporary 
makeshift, but they want a currency based on corn 
and cotton next, and ultimately a currency based on 
the desires of the people who issue it. The states- 
manlike utterance of that great financier, Mr. 
Bryan’s chief rival for the nomination and at present 
his foremost supporter, Mr. Bland, to the effect that 
he would ‘‘ wipe out the national debt as witha 
sponge,’’ meets with their cordial approval as far as 
it goes, but they object to the qualification before 
the word ‘‘ debt.’’ In wiping out debts they do not 
wish to halt merely at the national debt. The 
Populists indorsed Bryan as the best they could get; 
but they hated Sewall so that they took the extra- 
ordinary step of nominating the Vice-President be- 
fore the President. so as to make sure of a really 
acceptable man in the person of Watson. 

With Mr. Bryan denunciation of the gold bug 
and the banker is largely a mere form of intellectual 
entertainment; but with Mr. Watson it represents 
an almost ferocious conviction. Some one has said 
that Mr. Watson, like Mr. Tillman, is an embodied 
retribution on the South for having failed to educate 
the cracker, the poor white. It would ill beseem 
any dweller in cities of the North, especially any 
dweller in the city of Tammany, to reproach the 
South with having failed to educate anybody. But 
Mr. Watson is certainly an awkward man for acom- 
munity to develop. He is infinitely more in earnest 
than is Mr. Bryan. Mr. Watson belongs to that 
school of southern Populists who honestly believe 
that the respectable and commonplace people who 
own banks, railroads, dry goods stores, factories, and 
the like, are persons with many of the mental and 
social attributes that unpleasantly distinguished 
Heliogabalus, Nero, Caligula and other worthies of 
later Rome. Not only do they believe this, but they 
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say it with appalling frankness. They are very sincere 
as a rule, or at least the rank and file are. They are 
also very suspicious. They distrust anything they 
cannot understand; and as they understand but 
little this opens a very wide field for distrust. They 
are apt to be emotionally religious. If not, they are 
then at least atheists of an archaic type. Refine- 
ment and comfort they are apt to consider quite as 
objectionable as immorality. That a man should 
change his clothes in the evening, that he should 
dine at any other hour than: noon, impress these 
good people as being symptoms of depravity instead 
of merely trividl. A taste for learning and culti- 
vated friends, and a tendency to bathe frequently, 
cause them the deepest suspicion. A well-to-do man 
they regard with jealous distrust, and if they can- 
not be well-to-do themselves at least they hope to 
make matters uncomfortable for those that are. 
They possess many strong, rugged virtues, but they 
are quite impossible politically, because they always 
confound the essentials and the non-essentials, and 
though they often make war on vice, they rather 
prefer making war upon prosperity and refinement. 
Mr. Watson was in a sense born out of place when 
he was born in Georgia, for in Georgia the regular 
Democracy, while it has accepted the principles of 
the Populists, has made war on their personnel, and 
in every way strives to pressthem down. Far better 
for Mr. Watson would it have been could he have 
been born in the adjacent state of South Carolina, 
where the Populists swallowed the Democrats with 
a gulp. Senator Tillman, the great Populist or 
Democratic orator from South Carolina, possesses an 
untrammeled tongue which doubtless Mr. Watson 


really envies, and moreover Mr. Tillman’s brother | 


has been frequently elected to Congress upon the 
issue that he never wore either an overcoat or an 
undershirt, an issue which any Populist statesman 
finds readily comprehensible, and which he would 
recognize at first glance as being strong before the 
people. It needs a certain amount of mental subtlety 
to appreciate that it is for one’s interest to support 
a man because he is honest and has broad views 
about coast defenses and the navy, and other similar 
subjects; but it does not need any mind at all to 
have one’s prejudices stirred in favor of a statesman 
whose claim to the title rests upon his indifference 
to the requirements of civilized dress. 

Altogether Mr. Watson, with his sincerity, his 
frankness, his extreme suspiciousness, and his un- 
couth hatred of anything he cannot understand and 
of all the elegancies and decencies of civilized life, 
is an interesting personage. He represents the real 
thing, while Bryan after all is more or less a sham 
and a compromise. Mr. Watson would at a blow 
destroy all banks and bankers, with a cheerful, albeit 
vague, belief that thereby he was in some abstruse 
way benefiting the people at large. And he would 
do this with the simple sincerity and faith of an 
African savage who tries to benefit his tribe by a 
sufficiency of human sacrifices. But Mr. Bryan 
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THE THREE VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


would be beset by ugly doubts when he came to put 
into effect all the mischievous beliefs of his follow- 
ers, and Mr. Sewall would doubtless be frankly 
miserable if it ever became necessary for him to take 
a lead in such matters. Mr. Watson really ought 
to be the first man on the ticket, with Mr. Bryan 
second; for he is much the superior in boldness, in 
thoroughgoing acceptance of his principles according 
to their logical conclusions, and in sincerity of faith. 
It is impossible not to regret that the Democrats 
and Populists should not have put forward in the 
first place the man who genuinely fepresents their 
ideas. e 

However, it is even doubtful whether Mr. Watson 
will receive the support to which he is entitled as a 
vice-presidential candidate. Inthe South the Popu- 
lists have been so crushed under the heel of the 
Democrats, and have bitten that heel with such 
eager venom, that they dislike entering into a coali- 
tion with them; but in the South the Democrats 
will generally control the election machinery. In 
the far West, and generally in those states where the 
Populist wing of the new alliance is ascendant, the 
Populists have no especial hatred of the Democrats. 
They know that their principles are substantially 
identical, and they think it best to support the man 
who seems to represent the majority faction among 
the various factions that stand behind Bryan. 

As a consequence of this curious condition of 
affairs there are several interesting possibilities 
open. The electoral college consists of the men 
elected at the polls in the various states to record 
the decrees of the majorities in those states, and it 
has grown to be an axiom of politics that they must 
merely register the will of the men who elected 
them. But it does seem possible that in the present 
election some of the electors at least may return to 
the old principles of a century ago and exercise at 
least a limited discretion in casting their votes. In 
astate like Nebraska, for instance, it looks as though 
it would be possible that the electoral ticket on the 
anti-Republican side would be composed of four 
Bryan and Watson men and four Bryan and Sewall 
men. Now in the event of Bryan having more votes 
than McKinley—that is, in che event of the country 
showing strong Bedlamite tendencies next Novem- 
ber—it might be that asplit between Sewall and 
Watson would give a plurality to Hobart, and in 
such event it is hardly conceivable that some of the 
electors would not exercise their discretion by chang- 
ing their votes. If they did not we might then 
again see a return to the early and profoundly in- 
teresting practice of our fathers and witness a 
President chosen by one party and a Vice-President 
by the other. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood, however, 
that these are merely interesting speculations as to 
what might occur in a hopelessly improbable con- 
tingency. Iam a good American, with a profound 
belief in my countrymen, and I have no idea that 
they will. deliberately lower themselves to a level 
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beneath that of a South American Republic by 
voting for the preposterous farrago of sinister non- 
sense which the Populistic-Democratic politicians at 
Chicago chose to set up as embodying the principles 












LALLOWED THE USE OF MY NAME’ TO 
SAVE SY PARTY FROM EXTINCTION 4 


of their party, and for the amiable and windy dema- 
gogue who stands upon that platform. Many en- 
tirely honest and intelligent men have been misled 
by the silver talk, and have for the moment joined 
the ranks of the ignorant, the vicious and the wrong 
headed. These men of character and capacity are 
blinded by their own misfortunes, or their own 
needs, or else they have never fairly looked into the 
matter for themselves, being, like most men, 
whether in “ gold ”’ or *‘ silver’? communities, content 
to follow the opinion of those they are accustomed 
to trust. After full and fair inquiry these men, 1 am 
sure, whether they live in Maine, in Tennessee, or in 
Oregon, will come out on the side of honest money. 
The shiftless and vicious, and the honest but hope- 
lessly ignorant and puzzle-headed voters cannot be 
reached; but the average farmer, the average busi- 
ness man, the average workman—in short, the aver- 
age American—will always stand up for honesty and 
decency when he can once satisfy himself as to the 
side on which they are to be found. 
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Drawn for the Journal. 
“SOME OF THE ‘ANARCHISTS’ WHO RAISE OUR WHEAT AND WHO WILL VOTE FOR BRYAN.”’ 


THE POPULISTS AT ST. LOUIS. 


BY HENRY D. LLOYD. 


HE People’s Party has ‘‘ shot the chutes’’ of 
fusion and landed in the deep waters of Dem- 
ocracy as the Independent Republican movement of 
1872 Gid. Nearly all the reform parties of the last 
generation have had the same fate. Democracy is 
that bourne from which no reform party returns— 
as yet. The Independent Republicans organized as 
a protest against corruption in the administration of 
the national government and to secure tariff reform 
on free trade lines. Unlike the People’s Party, 
theirs began its career under the leadership of some 
of the most distinguished men in the nation. Among 
them were Hon. David A. Wells, who had been 
United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue; 
Ex-Governor Hoadley of Ohio; E. L. Godkin, edltor 
of the New York Nation; Horace White, then of 
the Chicago Tribure; Ex-Governor Randolph of 
New Jersey; the Hon. J. D. Cox, who had been Sec- 
retary of the Interior; Edward Atkinson of Boston; 
the Hon. Carl Schurz. It was the expectation of most 
of these gentlemen and their followers that the Cin- 
cinnati convention would nominate Charles Francis 
Adams of Massachusetts, our great War Minister at 
the Court of St. James, for President, and that with 
his election and a Congress pledged to civil service 
reforin and revenue tariff the country would enter 
upon a new era of purity and -prosperity. The 
revulsion when their free trade egg hatched out 
Horace Greeley was comparable only to that of the 
gold and machine Democrats at Chicago at the 
nomination of Bryan and the adoption of the anti- 
Cleveland and pro-silver platform. The People’s 
Party had no mer of national prestige to give its 
birth éclat. It has been from the beginning what its 
name implies—a party of the people. 

One of the principal sources was the Farmers’ 
Alliance. To President Polk of that body more than 
to any other single individual it owes its existence. 
The agrarian element has been predominant through- 
out its career. One of its best representatives in 
this convention was the temporary chairman—the 
Hon. Marion Butler, the handsome young farmer of 
North Carolina. Too young to bea candidate for 
President or Vice-President, he has worked his way 
up from his fields through the Farmers’ Alliance 
into a seat in the United States Senate. But in 


addition to the revolting agrarians, nearly every 
other reform force—except the Socialists—has been 
swept into it. Its first national convention of 1892 
was attended by veterans of the old Greenback 
movement like General James B. Weaver, by rotten- 
egging whom, in the campaign that followed, the 
Southern Democrats made tens of thousands of 
Populists; by anti-monopolists like Ignatius Don- 
nelly, whose Shakespeare cryptogram has made him 
one of the best known writers of his day; by leaders 
like Powderly. It wasno easy thing to find common 
ground for men so dissimilar to meet upon. The 
delicate work of preparing a platform was accom- 
plished, thanks mainly to the skillful pen of Ignatius 
Donnelly. The convention went wild with joy 
when it became known that the Committee on 
Platform had succeeded in coming to an agreement 
and unification was assured. For over an hour the 
thousand members of the convention sang, cheered, 
danced and gave thanks. It was one of the most 
thrilling scenes in the panorama of American polit- 
ical conventions. Singularly enough, it was in the 
Democratic convention, this year, not that of the 
People’s Party, that the forces of enthusiasm and 
revolutionary fervor flamed the brightest. 


The Populist gathering of this year lacked the 


drill and distinction and wealth of the Republican 
convention held the month before in the same 
building. It had not the ebullient aggressiveness 
of the revolutionary Democratic assembly at Chi- 
cago, nor the brilliant drivers who rode the storm 
there. Every one commented on the number of 
gray heads—heads many of them grown white in 
previous independent party movements. The dele- 
gates were poor men. One of the ‘‘ smart ’’ reporters 
of the cosmopolitan press dilated with the wit of the 
boulevardier upon finding some of them sitting 
with their shoes off,—to rest their feet and save 
their shoes, as they confessed to him. Perhaps even 
his merry pen would have withheld its shafts if he 
had realized that these delegates had probably had 
to walk many weary miles to get to the convention, 
and that they had done their political duty at such 
sacrifice only for conscience sake. Cases are well 
known of delegates who walked because too poor 
to pay their railroad fare. It was one day discovered 
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THE POPULISTS AT ST. LOUIS. 


that certain members of one of the most important 
delegations were actually suffering for food. They 
had had no regular sleeping place, having had to 
save what money they had for their nickel meals at 
the lunch counter. The unexpected length of the 
proceedings had exhausted their little store of 
money. Among these men, who were heroically 
enduring without complaint such hardships in 
order to attend to political duties which so many of 
those who laugh at them think beneath their notice, 
were some of the blacklisted members of the Ameri- 
can Railway Union. They were there in the hope 
that they might have the opportunity of helping to 
make their leader, Eugene V. Debs, a candidate for 
President. But Mr. Debs, though he had a large 
following, refused to allow his name to be put be- 
fore the convention, urging that every one should 
unite in favor of Bryan, as there seemed a chance 
of his election, and through him the I) 





people might at least hold their ground 
until ready for a more decisive advance. 

In the South, the Democracy repre- 
sents the classes, the People’s Party, the 
masses. The most eloquent speeches 
made were those of whites and blacks | 
explaining to the convention what the | 
rule of the Democrats meant in the | 
South. A delegate from Georgia, a 
coal-black negro, told how the People’s 
Party alone gave full fellowship to his 
race, when it had been abandoned by ,* 
the Republicans and cheated and be- 
trayed by the Democrats. It was to 
this recognition of the colored men a 
distinguished political manager referred 
when he said recently in an interview 
that the Populists of the South could 
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go where they belonged—‘‘ with the negroes.’’ With 
thrilling passion the white Populists of the South 
pleaded that the convention should not leave them 
to the tender mercies of the Democrats, by accept- 
ing the Democratic nominees without the pledges or 
conditions which would save the Populists from 
going under the chariot wheels of southern Democ- 
racy. ‘*Cyclone’’ Davis, spokesman of the Texas 
delegation, tall and thin as a southern pine, with 
eyes kindled with the fire of the prophet, a voice of 
far reach and pathos, and a vocabulary almost every 
other word of which seemed drawn from the Gos- 
pels or the denunciatory Psalins, wrestled and prayed 
with the convention to save the Populists of Texas 
from the fate that awaited them if they were sent 
back, unprotected, to their old enemies. The Demo- 
crats, the ‘‘ classes,’’ hate with a hatred like that of 
the Old Régime of France for the Sans Culottes of 
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St. Antoine the new people who have dared to ques- 
tion the immemorial supremacy of their aristocratic 
rule, and who have put into actual association, as 
not even the Republicans have done, political broth- 
erhood with the despised negro. This is the secret of 
the bolt of the Texas Populists, just announced. They 
have gone over to gold with the sound money men 
of both the old parties, because more than silver, 
more than anti-monopoly, the issue with them is 
the elementary right to political manhood. The 
issue in many parts of the South is even more ele- 
mentary—the right to life itself, so bitter is the 
feeling of the old Democracy against these upstarts 
from the despised masses of the whites. The line 
between the old Democracy and Populism in the 
South is largely a line of bloody graves. When the 
convention decided to indorse Bryan without asking 
for any pledge from the Democrats for the protec- 
tion of the southern Populists one of its most dis- 
tinguished members, a member of Congress, well 
known throughout the country, turned to me and 
said: ‘‘ This may cost me my life. I can return 
home only at that risk. The feeling of the Dem- 
ocracy against us is one of murderous hate. I have 
been shot at many times. Grand juries will not in- 
dict our assailants. Courts give us no protection.”’ 

The People’s Party convention was dated to 
follow the conventions of the two other parties by 
its managers in the pessimistic belief that the Dem- 
ocratic party as well as the Republican would be 
under the thumb of the trusts and the “‘ gold bugs.”’ 
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HON. THOMAS WATSON. 


The People’s Party would then have the easy task 
of gathering into its ranks the bolting silver and 
anti-monopolist Republicans and Democrats, and 
increasing its two millions of votes to the five and 
a half millions that would put it in possession of the 
White House for four years. It was a simple plan. 
That its lead would be taken from it by one of the 
old parties, least of all that this would be done by 
the party of President Cleveland and Secretary 
Olney, those in charge of the People’s Party did not 
dream. The Democracy had not forgotten how 
they were forced to accept Horace Greeley in 1872, 
because the Independent Republicans had had their 
convention first. Its progressive elements with a 
leader of surpassing shrewdness and dash, Altgeld, 
who unites a William Lloyd Garrison’s love of jus- 
tice with the political astuteness of a Zach Chandler 
oraSamuel J. Tilden, took advantage of the tactical 
error of the People’s Party managers in postponing 
its convention. The delegates as they betook them- 
selves to St. Louis thought they saw a most promis- 
ing resemblance between the prospects of the 
People’s Party in 1896 and those of the Republican 
party in 1856. The by-elections since 1892 showed 
that its membership roll was rising and was well on 
the way to two millions. It was the party whose 
position was the most advanced on the question of 
social control of privileged social power, which, if 
contemporary literature is any guide, is the question 
of the times. But as the end of four years’ work 
since the young party startled the old politicians in 
1892 by showing up over a million votes in its first 
presidential election, the party is going this year 
to vote for President for one who is willing to take 
its votes but not its nomination. He will be its 
nominee but not its candidate. Such are the per- 
plexities of the situation that it is even extremely 
doubtful whether the nominee will receive an official 
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‘THE POPULISTS AT ST. LOUIS. 


notification of his nomination or a request that he 
will consent to be a candidate. It is urged by influ- 
ential members of the party that as a Democrat he 
would be ‘“‘embarrassed’’ by such a notification 
and request, and that the “‘ crisis ’’ is so grave that 
they must sacrifice their party to their patriotism, 
and save their country by voting for the Democratic 
candidate without his knowledge “‘ officially ’’—on 
the sly, as it were. Until their convention met 
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EUGENE V. DEBS. 


these millions had hoped that theirs would be the 
main body of a victorious army. This hope ends in 
their reduction to the position of an irregular force 
of guerillas fighting outside the regular ranks, the 
fruit of the victory,.if won, to be appropriated by 
a general who would not recognize them. Even more 
interesting is it that this is cheerfully accepted by 
most of the rank and file of the People’s Party. No 
protest of sufficient importance to cause a halt was 
made at the first, when the shock was greatest, and 
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the noise of dissent has grown fainter as the excite- 
ment of the campaign rises. The party is composed 
altogether of men who had already had the self- 
discipline of giving up party for the sake of prin- 
ciple. Every one in it had been originally either a 
Democrat or a Republican, and had severed all his 
old political ties to unite with those who, like him- 
self, cared more for reform than old party comforts, 
To men who had already made one such sacrifice, 
another was not difficult. 
The People’s Party is bi- 
vertebrate as well as bi- 
metallic. It was built up 
of the old Greenback and 
Anti-monopoly elements, 
reinforced by castaways of 
the Union Labor, National, 
and other third party en- 
terprises. Its members 
had become well acquainted 
with the adversities of 
fusion and amalgamation, 
and used to being ‘‘ traded ” 
out of existence. 

One of the plainest looks 
on the face of the St. Louis 
convention was anxiety— 
anxiety of the managers 
who for years had been 
planning to get by fusion 
—with Republicans or 
Democrats—the substance 
if not the name of victory, 
and saw in the gathering 
many resolute ‘‘ middle of 
the road”’ opponents; 
anxiety of the mass of the 
delegates lest they were be- 
ing sold out; anxiety, most 
surprising of all, among the 
radicals, lest by insisting 
too much upon their own 
radicalism they might ex- 
plode a coalescence which, 
if left to gather headway, 
might later be invaluable 
to them. The predominant 
anxiety found its most 
striking expression in the 
preparation and adoption 
of the platform. In the 
committee room every suggestion for the utterance 
of any novelty in principle or application was ruth- 
lessly put down. When the platform was reported 
to the convention, the previous question was at once 
moved, and the platform adopted without a word of 
debate. Even in the Democratic convention half a 
day was given to discussing the articles of political 
faith. No motion to reconsider this closure and 
secure a discussion of the principles of the move- 
ment was made. Even the radicals sat silent. In 
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the proceedings of the convention the creed of the 
party was therefore practically not considered. In 
a large view the only subject which engrossed the 
gathering was whether the party should keep on in 
its own path or merge for this campaign with the 
Democracy. The solicitude to do nothing which 
should hinder the Rising of the People, if that had 
really begun, was the motive that led to the indorse- 
ment of Bryan. Most of the three hundred, over 
one hundred of them from Texas alone, who refused 
to unite in this, would have joined its one thousand 
supporters had the protection they prayed for against 
the old Democracy been given them by the exaction 
of guarantees from the Democratic candidate and 
campaign managers. It was not that they loved 
Bryan less. A determination that the People’s Party 
and that for which it stood should not be lost if this 
year’s battle was lost by its ally, Democracy, ac- 
counts for the nomination of Watson. The majority 
which insisted that all the precedents should be 
violated and the Vice-President nominated before 
the President, and which rejected Sewall and took 
Thomas E. Watson of Georgia—a second Alexander 
H. Stephens in delicacy of physique and robustness 
of eloquence and loyalty to the people—was com- 
posed, as the result showed, mostly of the same men 
who afterward joined in the nomination of Bryan. 
It is true there was a strong opposition to Sewall, 
because he was national bank president, railroad 
director and corporation man. But the nomination 
speeches and the talk of the delegates showed con- 
vincingly that the same men who meant to support 
Bryan were equally well minded that there should 
not be an absolute surrender to the Democracy. The 
Democracy must yield something in return for the 
much greater concession the People’s Party was to 
give. 

Contrary to expectation and to the plan by which 
the two conventions had been brought to St. Louis 
on the same dates, the silver convention exercised 
no influence on that of the Populists. The delegates 
of the latter listened with unconcealed impatience 
to every reference to the silver body, and refused 
to allow its members any rights upon the floor. The 
report of the Conference Committee was listened to 
without interest. The tumultuous refusal of the 
convention to allow Senator Stewart of the silver 
convention an extension of time when he was ad- 
dressing them, was one of the many signs that the 
convention cared less for silver than did the Demo- 
cratic convention. Most of the Democrats really 
believe free silver is a great reform. That is as far 
as they have got. But it was hard to find among 
the Populists any who would not privately admit 

hat they knew silver was only the most trifling 
installment of reform, and many—a great many— 
did not conceal their belief that it was no reform at 
all. The members of the People’s Party have had 
most of their education on the money question from 
the Greenbackers among them—men like the only 
candidate who contended with Bryam for the nomi- 
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nation before the convention—Colonel S. F. Norton, 
author of the ‘‘ Ten Men of Money Island,’’ of which 
hundreds of thousands of copies have been sold, who 
for twenty years has been giving his means and his 
life energy to agitating for an ideal currency. The 
People’s Party believes really in a currency redeem- 
able in all the products of human labor, and not in 
gold alone, nor in gold and silver. A party which 
hates Democracy accepted the Democratic nominee, 
and.a party which has no faith in silver as a panacea 
accepted silver practically as the sole issue of the 
campaign. Peter Cooper, the venerable philan 
thropist, candidate for President on the Greenback 
ticket in 1876—whose never absent air cushion Nast 
by one of his finest strokes of caricature converted 
into a crown for General Butler when running as 
Greenback and Labor candidate for Governor of 
Massachusetts-—presided over the first days of the 
convention from within the frame of a very poorly 
painted portrait. But later, by accident or design, 
about the time when it thus became plain that the 
convention would make only a platonic declaration 
of its paper money doctrines, and would put for- 
ward only ‘‘ Free Silver ”’ for actual campaign use, 
the face of the old leader disappeared and was.seen 
no more with its homely inspiration above the chair- 
man’s head. 
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The solution of the paradoxical action of the con- 
vention as to Democracy and money was the craving 
for a union of reform forces which burned with all 
the fires of hope and fear in the breasts of the dele- 
gates, and overcame all their academic differences 
of economic doctrine and all their old political 
prejudices. The radicals had men who were eager 
to raise the convention against the stultification 
they thought it was perpetrating. If the issue had 
been made there was an even chance, good arithme- 
ticians among the observers thought, that the con- 
vention could have been carried by them, and a 
‘“* stalwart’ ticket put into the field on a platform 
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far in advance of that adopted in Omaha in 1892, one 
demanding, for instance, the public ownership of all 
monopolies. This contingent felt that the social 
question is more than the money question, the 
money question more than the silver question, and 
the silver question more than the candidacy of any 
one person. If the money question was to be the 
issue it wanted it to be the whole money question— 
the question how an honest dollar can be made 
instead of being ‘only stumbled on in placers or 
bonanzas, and how it can be made as elastic as the 
creative will of the people and as expansive as civil- 


ization itself. Certainly the strongest single body of 
believers in the convention was this of anti-monopoly 
in everything, including the currency. These men 
would much rather have declared for the demone 
tization of gold than the remonetization of silver. 
That their strength was formidable—formidable 
enough to have split the convention near the middle, 
if not to have carried it-—no one could deny who stud- 
ied on the ground the feelings and beliefs of the dele- 
gates. But those who might have called this force 
into activity were quiescent, for Col. Norton’s can- 
didacy was unsought, impromptu and without or- 
ganization. The leaders did not lead, and their 
followers did not clamor to be led. ‘‘ General’’ J. 
S. Coxey of the Commonweal Army, who has left 
large property interests to suffer while he has de- 
voted himself to educating the people on his ‘‘ Good 
Roads ’’ plan of internal improvements, to be paid 
for by non-interest beating bonds, was present, and 
made no resistance outside of the Committee of 
Resolutions, Ex-Governor Waite of Colorado, 
whose name will be cheered in any assembly of 
labor men or Populists, as the only Governor who 
has called out the militia to protect the workingmen 
against violence at the hands of their employers, 
for the sake of harmony forbore to press his claims 
at the head of a contesting delegation from Colo- 
rado. Senator Peffer, who has shown an ample 
courage in every emergency at Washington, sat 
silent, though he was bitterly opposed to the 
methods of the managers. The fear ruled that 
unless the reform forces united this time they 
would never again have the opportunity to unite. 
It was in the air that there must be union. The 
footfall of the hour for action was heard approach- 
ing. It was a phsychological moment of rapproche- 
ment against an appalling danger which for thirty 
years now had been seen rising in the sky. If the 
radicals made a mistake, it was a patriotic mistake. 
The delegates knew perfectly well that the silver 
miners were spending a great deal of money and 
politics to get them to do just what they were 
doing. They knew what the Democratic politicians 
were doing with the same object. They knew that 
with some of their own politicians the anxiety to re- 
turn to the old political home was not dissociated 
from visions of possible fatted calf. But though they 
knew all this, they went on by an overwhelming ma- 
jority to do what the mine owners and the Demo- 
crats and the traders wanted them to do, and the 
acquiescence of the mass of the party in their action 
is now beyond question. We can comprehend this 
better when we see men like Edward Bellamy, the 
head of the Nationalists, and Henry George of the 
Single Taxers, and the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss of the 
Christian Socialists also taking the same attitude 
and for precisely the same reason that the real 
issue is ‘‘ between men and money,”’ in Bellamy’s 
phrase ; and they cannot afford to side with money 
against men. 
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AN OUTLOOK UPON THE AGRARIAN PROPAGANDA 
IN THE ‘WEST. 


BY NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 


ECENT discussions and editorials in the various 
journals and reviews of New York seem to 
indicate that the East does not fully understand 
either the strength of the silver sentiment or the 
methods and arguments by which it is being ad- 
vanced in the interior and West. During several 
weeks past I have been lecturing before various 
Chautauquas, summer assemblies and colleges of 
Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Iowa. These summer assemblies, continuing 
through ten or twelve days with their summer 
schools, lectures and concerts by the best platfsrm 
speakers of the country, assemble audiences at once 
vast and widely representative. Here pulses and 
hrobs the intellectual life of the entire section. 
Conversation with a large number of representative 
men has convinced me that as Republicans we must 
adopt new methods of discussion and redouble our 
energies if we are to destroy the silver heresy and 
maintain sound money. The outline of a single ad- 
dress given to an assembly of farmers in a country 
schoolhouse in Iowa will interpret the methods and 
arguments used throughout the entire West. 

The chief feature of the speaker’s address was his 
charts. Upon one end of a blackboard was written 
an estimate of the number of millions of bushels of 
oats raised this year by the farmers of Iowa, and a 
further estimate of the value of the crop at the 
market price of 13 cents a bushel. The Populist 
portrayed the farmer working like a slave through 
eight months of the year to produce this 13-cent 
bushel of oats, while the railway in a single day and 
night hauled the grain to Chicago, where it receives 
7 of the 13 cents as its recompense. Now the first 
cent of the seven extorted will, urged the orator, . 
take away all hope of the farmer paying the interest 
on his mortgage; the second cent will take from 
wife or daughter woolen dress warm against the 
winter; the third will take the boy and girl out of 
school and college and condemn them to the drudgery 
of the farmhand or housemaid; the fourth cent will 
take away all possibility of purchasing the review, 
the newspaper, the book, and drive men back to 
barbarism. When the orator reached this point in 
his discussion the audience was inflamed to the 
highest point.’ At that moment self-interest and 
prejudice armed his listeners against all arguments 
for sound money. Had the Republican committee 
been there when the assembly dispersed to present 
each farmer with a library devoted to the exposure 


of the silver heresy, even the multitude of books 
would not have availed for reversing the farmer’s 
judgment or convincing him that the gold standard 
is not responsible for his misfortunes, or that free 
silver is not the unfailing panacea for all his ills. 

In many of the rural districts class hatred and 
sectionalism are invoked against McKinley and the 
Republican party. The farmer is told that the 
reason why the railroads extort 7 cents out of the 
13 paid for the bushel of oats is that the railroad 
must pay interest on watered stock representing two 
or three times the cost of building the road. Now 
the argument of the Populist is that this water must 
be squeezed out of the stock before the farmer can 
hope for better rates. As a means to this desired 
end it is urged that since railways cannot increase 
the fare of three cents a mile, the success of free silver 
will throw the railway into the hands of a receiver 
and force an entire readjustment. Like dynamite, 
class hatred is a powerful weapon, and the farmer 
is urged to use it against his ancient enemy, the cor 
poration. By the skillful use of half truths and 
falsehoods the prophet of free silver succeeds in 
inciting the farmer to punish the railways in the 
hope that some time in the long run benefit will 
accrue to him in the shape of lessened charges for 
transportation. 

Strangely enough, one of the most effective argu- 
ments that is being used is directed not against 
capital, nor against ability as represented by the 
employer, but against the trades un’ ~~: of the cities. 


The farmers affirm that carpente. ‘terers and 
masons have, through strikes and . -eeded 
in maintaining a false standard of wag. ‘he 


face of the falling prices for the farmer, with wheat 
selling for 60 cents a bushel, the carpenter and 
mason has, through the long period of financial 
depression since 1893, held his wage up to 40 and 50 
cents an hour, all this, too, despite the fact that the 
farmer of the great interior and western states has 
during the same period toiled not eight hours a day, 
but fourteen or sixteen, and received on an average 
but 78 cents per day. By reason of their isolation the 
farmers feel that it has been impossible for them to 
organize trades unions enabling them to maintain 
their rights in the same way that the laboring men 
in the cities have defended themselves against 
wrong. Now the problem that fronts the farmer, 
the Populist urges, is how shall the wage of the 
laborer in the city be equalized with the wage of 
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the laborer in- the pasture or meadow. In nature 
there isalaw by which the water in the spout of 
the tea-kettle finds the same level with the water in 
the kettle itself. But wages will not equalize them- 
selves; the task of equalization asks the farmer’s aid. 
The gist of the silver orator’s argument touching 
this point is this: Suppose Bryan is elected and the 
country goes to asilver basis. The carpenter’s or 
mason’s wages will still stand at 40 or 50 cents an 
hour, for at the very best he can scarcely hope for 
an advance in wages of more than 5 or 10 cents an 
hour. But with the small increase in amount of 
wages will come the halving of the purchasing power 
of his money. But for his 60-cent bushel of wheat 
the farmer will, under the new conditions, obtain 
$1.20. Not capital, not ability, not labor, but land, 
therefore, is to receive the benefit of the financial 
change. Thus the wages of the farmer will be made 
to approach those of the carpenter or mason, and 
that, too, without riot or strike or the use of 
arms. 

Unfortunately this method secures the transfer 
of a part of the wages from the pocket of the car- 
penter or mason in the city to the pocket of the 
farmer in the country. It gains for one class of 
workingmen at the expense of another. It is my 
firm conviction that the election of McKinley and 
the success of the principles, financial and economic, 
for which he stands, will increase the farmer’s waye 
without lessening the wage of the laboring men in 
cities. A box filled with ballots representing such 
arguments and half-truths would not equal a single 
vote cast by wise men in the days of Adams, Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson. 

Much is being said about the campaign of educa 
tion. Unfortunately, unto the present moment the 
education has been largely on the part of the Popu- 
lists. The zeal of the silver orator is something to 
stir the wonder and alarm of all intelligent men. 
Like the zealot of old, the silverite rises yet a great 
while before day to compass one convert before} 
milking his cows or finding his way into the fields. 
All day long he hastens his footsteps that he may 
have an hour in the evening for visiting some uncon- 
vinced neighbor. He returns from the field to take 
up the argument where he dropped the thread in 


the morning. He counts himself the divinely or- , 
He | 


dained apostle of the new financial movement. 
goes to church on Sunday to obtain inspiration for 
prosecuting his mission during the week. Farmers’ 
picnics by streams and in groves are held. The 
bicycle race, the horse race, the wrestling rnatch and 
the silver debate increase the crowds. When the 
sound money orator begins his argument he finds 
himself working against signal odds. He who starts 
out to convert others finds it hard to confess he him- 
self has been wrong. He is impervious to argument. 
His mind may be compared to a bottle empty and 
corked as it floats in the sea. The ocean itself can- 


not fill such a bottle, and the larger the ocean and 
the greater the vacuum of the bottle, the tighter is 
the cork pushed in. Under such conditions the old 
orthodox methods of campaign are impotent. A 
new kind of literature even must be evolved. Many 
difficulties hitherto unknown have been developed. 

Then the successful tariff speaker is not always a 
successful disputant of the financial question. A 
clear view of the silver question involves wide read- 
ing and experience and a trained mind,—conditions 
asking for years, not weeks of education. Up to the 
present moment the ‘great need in the Republican 
campaign is aneed of illustrated literature. A short, 
spicy statement with a cartoon or picture will dis- 
tribute itself; it has wings and feet and walks or 
flies throughout the township or county. Contrary- 
wise, long pamphlets, studied financial discussions 
and the abstract documents sent out will never be 
read by farmers, but will serve during the coming 
winter for lighting the kitchen fire of the man who 
is supposed to distribute them. One of the members 
of the English Cabinet has said that Lord Rosebery 
was defeated and Salisbury elected by reason of the 
large posters pasted on barns and the cartoons sent 
out through patent insides of newspapers. Beyond 
a peradventure, anew kind of campaign document 
must be invented. The eye offers a short route to 
reason and judgment. The poster as an influence in 
the campaign offers more hope than any other 
method of public instruction. 

After patient investigation I am convinced that 
the present industrial depression has its explanation 
in causes other than the appreciation of gold or the 
depreciation of silver. In the long run the farmers 
not less than the laboring men in cities have only 
misfortune and sorrow as the result of the election 
of Bryan. But my acquaintance with the rural 
districts of states like Illinois and Iowa makes it 
impossible for me to believe that the farmers will 
ever consent to a policy of repudiation. These states 
were settled largely by New England in connection 
with the Kansas and Nebraska troubles in 1857. N 
section in the entire country represents a higher 
average of intelligence and culture; no section buys 
more books and magazines, or sends a larger propor- 
tion of its young men and women to the academy 
and college. Beecher and Gough used to say no 
section in the land gave amore appreciative hearing. 
The country district has always furnished the lead —.. 
ers to the city. Eighty five per cent. of the great 
financiers, lawyers, bankers, merchants and profes+. 
sional men of the cities have'come from the country, 
or from the small villages. The leaders of the next 
generation in the city are to-day toiling behind the 
plow in the country. I have abiding confidence in 
the intelligence and morality and sober second 
thought of the farmers and their sons. Once the 
question is fully before them they will refuse dis- 
honor and repudiation. 
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WOULD AMERICAN FREE-COINAGE DOUBLE THE PRICE 
OF SILVER IN THE MARKETS OF THE WORLD ? 


I. THE AFFIRMATIVE VIEW. 


BY DR. CHARLES B. SPAHR OF NEW YORK. 


AM asked what will be the effect of the free- 
cecinage of silver by the United States upon the 
gold price of silver bullion. 1 reply that the free- 
coinage of silver by the United States will double 
the demand for silver bullion and double its price. 
Under free-coinage our currency will be increased 
perhaps $100,000,000 a year; but the currency of the 
gold-using nations of Europe will be increased with 
equal rapidity even if-we retain all our present 
stock of gold. If we should export of this stock 
$25,000,000 a year, Europe’s supply of currency 
would increase more rapidly than our own, and her 
currency become less valuable than ours. If we 
export gold at all it will be a slow process. I am 
ready to grant that our stock of gold is grossly 
exaggerated in the estimates of the director of the 
mint. But be it only half as great as that official 
reckons, it is impossible for any one who believes 
that the value of currency depends upon its volume 
to figure out the complete disappearance of our gold, 
or an appreciable premium upon it for years to 
come. 
lt is not my purpose in this essay to repeat the 
time honored arguments showing the correctness of 
the belief that the value of the currency, other 
things being equal, does depend upon its volume. 
That principle is not only accepted by the common 
sense of the unlearned classes, but is taught by every 
international bimetallist and by every one of the 
classic political economists. It was never disputed, 
so far as I know, until the exigencies of the present 
silver controversy forced the monometallists to dis- 
pute it or retire from the field. In the old political 
economics, it is presented as a self-evident principle 
rather than as a deduction from experience, but the 
experience of the world with changes in the supply 
of currency is just as conclusive. I merely wish to 
cite two illustrations of its truth. When the Napo- 
leonic wars led to the employment of paper money 
instead of coin in France and England the value of 
both gold and silver fell to one-half.* In other words, 
prices measured in gold and silver doubled. When at 
the end of the wars the two nations retired their 
paper currencies and demanded coin the value of both 
metals doubled. When the gold discoveries in Cali- 
fornia and Australia at the middle of this century 
greatly increased the supply of gold, though with- 
out materially affecting the supply of silver, the 
value of money, whether gold or silver, again fell 





* See Jevons’ essay in the “‘ Journal Statistical Society” of 
London, 1865. 


with the increased quantity of money. Nothing is 
clearer historically than that the value of money 
depends not upon its material, but upon the relation 
between its supply and the demand of business.* - 

' My own lingering doubts upon this point were 
removed by the experiences of France immediately 
after the gold discoveries. It will be recalled that 
the production of gold within a few years increased 
tenfold, while the production of silver merely in- 
creased at the steady rate it has maintained for the 
century. The cost of mining gold, measured in 
days’ labor, was reduced to less than one-half. Had 





* An illustration of this principle only less striking has 
been furnished by the recent experiences of the United 
States. In 1878, when the Bland- Allison bill was passed, 
requiring the coinage of $2,000,000 of silver bullion a 
month at the old ratio of 16 to 1, the monometallists with 
one accord predicted that we would have ‘‘an eighty 
cent dollar.’’? The value of the bullion in the Bland dollar 
had been below eighty cents. If the value of money 
depended upon its material, and not upon its volume, 
the Bland dollar would certainly have been worth but 
eighty cents ingold. The cheaper dollar would undoubt- 
edly have driven out the dearer dollar, and the mono- 
metallists’ prediction that our gold would leave us would 
have been fulfilled. But these predictions have proven 
absolutely false. Despite the fact that the Bland dollar 
was not redeemable in gold, and that the banks for a 
time assumed a hostile attitude toward it, its value re- 
mains the same as gold, because it had the same money 
privileges and its value was fixed like the value of gold, 
by the supply and demand for money. About $400,000,000 
is silver coin was issued under this act, at the ratio of 
16 to 1, and yet the whole of it remained at par. When 
the Sherman act was passed the power of the government 
to affect the relative value of gold and silver was again 
shown. Not only was the price of all coin silver raised to 
the old level—$1.29 an ounce—but the price of uncoined 
silver throughout the world was raised from a little over 
ninety cents an ounce to $1.21. Yet the Sherman act had 
only increased our governmental demand for silver from 
$24,000,000 worth a year to a little over $50,000,000 worth. 
The relative value of silver only declined when Austria 
and Russia created a new demand for gold proportion- 
ately greater than the demand of the United States had 
created for ‘silver. The recent fall in the value of silver 
and rise in the value of gold has been entirely due to 
governmental action, for the supply of gold from the 
mines has increased with far greater rapidity than the 
supply of silver. If the limited coinage of silver under 
the Bland and Sherman acts was sufficient to raise all 
coined silver to $1.29 an ounce and all uncoined silver to 
$1.21 an ounce when the relative supply of silver was far 
greater than to-day, it is evident that unlimited coinage 
and the doubling of our former demand would raise all 
silver to the old level. 
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gold been demonetized, as the monometallists then 
demanded, its value would doubtless have fallen as 
rapidly as they predicted. Butas the mints remained 
open and an ounce of gold still retained. the same 
currency privileges as 1514 ounces of silver, its value 
could not fall any faster than the value of all cur- 
rency fell. For several years France, with less than 
half of our present population and hardly more than 
half of our present currency, received yearly at her 
mints $100,000,000 of gold. Yet with this expansion 
of the currency came an expansion of business de- 
manding more currency. Prices rose but one-fifth 
in fifteen years, and prices in silver rose as rapidly 
as prices in gold. There wasaslight premium upon 
silver at the bullion dealers, where a little silver was 
each year sought for export, but this premium did 
not exist in ordinary transactions. Just what took 
place is admirably described by Chevalier in a 
passage that cannot be quoted too often. Writing 
in 1859—¢leven years after the flood of cheap gold 
had begun to pour into the currency—the great mono- 
metallist of his generation said: 

One is surprised at first that a production of gold so 
vast, so colossal, as has been noted, in comparison with 
what had been seen before, has not yet caused a lower 
ratio of gold to the other precious metal. But 
there is intervening a powerful cause which temporarily 
holds back gold in its fall. France offers thus far an 
indefinitely great market upon the basis of 1 kilogram of 
gold for 151 of silver. For the stranger who owes a 
Frenchman a certain number of francs—that is, a cer- 
tain number of times 414 grams of silver—acquits him- 
self legally by giving him a quantity of gold 1514 times 
assmall. Whenever the merchant in precious metals 
wishes to exchange his gold for silver, he obtains almost 
the same terms ; for, in addition to the quantity indi- 
cated by the ratio of 1544 tol, he has only to pay the 
premium, and by force up to this present that has been 
slight, and must remain so for some time yet, for a 
reason easy to perceive. Solong as there remains much 
silver in France, people residing there, to whom the 
pieces of metal come, ought to esteem themselves happy 
to exchange it for gold at a premium very small over 
the ratio established by the law of 1803, since for the 
payments they have to make they cannot make their 
creditors take it for more than the proportion of gold 
indicated by the law 1 to 1514. For the same reason it 
will be impossible at London, at Brussels, and Ham- 
burg, at New York, or any place, on the general market 
for gold to be worth much less than 15} its weight in 
silver. 

What took place in France in the fifties when the 
free-coinage of gold was continued despite the pro- 
tests of the classes favoring a scarce currency is 
likely to take place in the United States when the 
free-coinage of silver is resumed, despite the protests 
of the same classes. The increase in our currency 
will be relatively less and the rise in prices probably 
less. To-day the entire annual product of the silver 
mines of the world (reckoned at its old price) is but 
a little more than $200,000,000. Nearly one-half of 
this product, as Mr. Giffen said in his ‘Case 
Against Bimetallism,”’ is taken for non-monetary 
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purposes (including the consumption of India.) 
Further millions are taken for the subsidiary cur- 
rency of gold standard countries, and the entire 
currency of silver standard countries. These de- 
mands are not lessened when silver rises in price. 
The amount of silver that can be brought to our 
mints is not likely to exceed $100,000,000, even if 
the cause of bimetallism is too weak abroad to lead 
any other nation to follow our example. The re- 
laxing of our demand for gold is likely to lower the 
value of that metal to where it stood prior to the 
adoption of international monometallism in 1893. 
With prices restored to the level of four or five years 
ago, $100,000,000 a year is hardly more than sufficient 
to maintain prices upon that level. During the 
decade between 1880 and 1890 our currency, accord- 
ing to the official estimate, increased nearly 5 per 
cent. a year. The estimate was somewhat exagger- 
ated, but the real increase was about 4 per cent., and 
this was insufficient to prevent slowly falling prices. 
One hundred million dollars a year added to our 
currency would increase its volume but 7 per cent. 
a year, and would hardly keep pace with the de- 
mands of expanding business. 

Meanwhile the gold currencies of Europe would 
expand with equal rapidity. The annual product of 
gold is now estimated ata little over $200,000,000. 
For the years 1881-1585 Soetbeer estimated the non. 
monetary consumption at $80,000,000 a year. Itis_ 
now probably a third more, but about $100,000,000 
remain to be added to the currency of gold-using 
countries. The nations of Europe using gold—and 
not paper—have increased their population and 
business during the past decade barely as much as 
this country alone has increased it, and the rate of 
increase has been far less. Europe’s supply of cur- 
rency will increase as rapidly in proportion to the 
expansion of her industries as our supply of currency 


‘will increase in proportion to the expansion of our 


industries. It is hardly necessary to anticipate any 
exportation of gold whatever. This nation, together 
with the silver-using nations of Spanish America 
and the Orient, constitutes half of the commercial 
world. There is no more danger of inflating the 
currency of half the world with silver than there is 
of inflating the currency of the whole world with 
gold and silver. The currency of the world will 
increase no more rapidly under national bimetallism 
than under international bimetallism. Each will 
give to silver and gold at the old ratio approximately 
the same currency demand. When the currency 
demands for the two metals were approximately the 
same, silver and gold remained at the old ratio 
during the first part of the century, though three 
times as much silver was produced as gold; they 
remained at this ratio at the middle of this century 
when three times as much gold was produced as 
silver. Much more, therefore, will equal currency 
demands maintain this ratio at the end of the century 
when the two metals are produced in equal amounts. 
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I]. THE NEGATIVE VIEW. 


BY PROFESSOR J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN OF CHICAGO. 


N his speech of acceptance Mr. Bryan emphasizes 
the effect of the gold standard in causing low 
prices and distress; hence it is urged that the free 
coinage of silver is advisable because silver is a stand- 
ard lower down, nearer to goods than gold, and that it 
would bring higher prices. And yet, quite in the 
opposite vein, Mr. Bryan holds that free coinage of 
silver will cause such a demand for silver that it 
will be kept at par with gold (that is, will rise to 
$1.29 an ounce). In that case, of course, prices will 
still remain on the level of gold, up to which silver 
has been lifted. The irreconcilable inconsistency 
in these two grounds for urging free coinage of 
silver is fatal to the claims of the silver party. If 
free coinage of silver will raise the silver dollar to 
par with gold, then let it be heralded far and wide 
throughout the West that Mr. Bryan, in New York, 
has demonstrated that prices must. still remain on 
the gold standard level. For, if silver is to be raised 
to par with gold, then the farmer will have to use 
the same number of bushels of wheat to pay his 
debt under the silver standard as under the gold 
standard, since both are held together. If Mr. 
Bryan is right in proving that silver will rise to par 
with gold, prices will remain on the gold level; 
consequently he is absolutely wrong in telling the 
farmer that prices will rise. Both of these things 
cannot by any possibility be true. 

1. Mr. Bryan may mean that introducing silver 
into the United States, and driving out gold to 
Europe, will raise the value of silver and lower the 
value of gold, so that silver would not have to climb 
all the way from 53 cents to 100 cents, and par 
would be reached at some point between. This 
theoretical abstraction, however, does not take 
account of the actual facts of business experience. 
Silver and gold have not been interchangeable, or 
homogeneous, for money purposes. They do not 
flow into each other any more than two liquids of 
different specific gravities. What are the facts? 
The abundance of gold since 1850 has made it possi- 
ble for Europe to throw aside silver and admit 
gold. If we drive out gold—as we surely will, by 
free coinage of silver—it will only give other coun. 
tries (like Austria and Russia, now preparing for 
the gold standard) our former gold supply, and 
throw more silver out of use in Europe. We shall 
only rob ourselves of gold with the effect of strength- 
ening the position of the gold-using countries of 
Europe. As gold production increased, more nations 
adopted it; as silver production increased, the reverse 
has taken place. No people have yet given up gold 
to take silver any more than they would give up 
good horses for cheap ones when cheap ones become 
abundant. The effect of free coinage of silver by 


the United States—according to all commercial his- 


tory since 1850—would not lower the value of gold 
perceptibly, but it would only throw more European 
silver on the market. To-act alone in this matter 
would only place us with Mexico, and rivet more 
strongly the gold system on Europe. If it is the 
purpose of the United States to increase the gold 
circulation of Europe we could not do it more effectu- 
ally than by free coinage of silver. 

2. Will there be a withdrawal of gold? Unmis- 
takably, and here is the reason. If thirty-two grains 
of silver when uncoined, exchanged for one grain of 
gold in the open market; and if sixteen grains of 
silver, when coined, are offered for one grain of 
gold, what will happen? If butter in tubs brings. 
25 cents a pound, and the same butter in stamped 
pats brings 50 cents a pound, what will happen ? 
Of course the butter will all be stamped to be sold 
at the higher price. So, also, with silver. If the 
same silver, when stamped at the mint, will exchange 
for twice as much gold, to the stamp it will go. All 
silver will rush to the mint, so long as it can ex 
change for twice the gold it can buy as bullion. 
But how about gold? The situation is just reversed 
for gold. As ordinary bullion without a stamp, one 
grain of gold buys thirty-two grains of silver; as. 
coined gold, one grain of gold buys only sixteen 
coined grains of silver. What will happen to gold ? 
Just as the owner of silver sold his silver where he 
could get the most gold, so the owner of gold will 
sell his gold where he can get the most silver. By 
melting his gold coins, or selling them by weight, 
the owner of gold can buy 32 grains of silver in the 
open market, He would certainly be a fool to keep 
his gold in coins and let them pass for only sixteen 
grains of silver coin. Then what-is the result? 
There is an enormous profit on rushing silver to 
the mint to be coined and exchanged for gold, as 
long as any gold coins circulate; and likewise an 
enormous profit on withdrawing gold coins from 
circulation to be sold by weight for silver. or else 
exported. But mark this further result: The profit 
on coining silver ceases the moment no gold coins 
can be found in circulation to be exchanged for silver 
coins. Just that moment the silver will have no 
value beyond its own intrinsic value. But the owners 


of gold will be quick asa flash to see a profit in. 


withdrawing gold, therefore there will be abso- 
lutely no chance to get the profit on coining silver 
and exchanging it for gold. Will silver coins keep 
the value of 16:1? That will, of course, be im- 
possible. For, since there are no gold coins in cir- 
culation, how can sixteen grains of silver buy one 
grain of gold? The only place to buy gold with 
silver is in the bullion market, and there it takes 
thirty-two grains to buy one grain of gold. So long 
as the silver coins are kept in circulation at par 
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with gold coins (as is the case now), the silver is 
kept up in value by being exchanged readily for 
gold in all dealings. But with the unlimited free 
coinage of silver, when its market value is one-half 
its coin value, the silver dollar will inevitably be 
valued at one half its present purchasing power. 
About this there cannot be a shadow of a doubt. 
Such results have happened again and again in 
monetary history. 

3. But this change of standard cannot take place 
without disastrous results and a panic. Why should 
we expect a commercial panic to follow ? The with- 
drawal of gold means achange of standard. Before 
silver could be raised to par, according to Mr. 
Bryan, anew demand must arise for silver, and a 
demand be taken away from gold. That is only 
another way of stating that we must go to a silver 
basis in order to create the demand which will raise 
the value of silver to par. In short, we must have 
the fearful cataclysm following a change of standard 
before Mr. Bryan can prove his theory right or 
wrong. 

The reasons why a panic must follow a change of 
standard are clear. Business men are selling goods 
on time, and discount their bills at banks. To pay 
wages in his factory to-day he gets the present worth 
from the banks of the debts due him for goods sold. 
These sales and discounts are made at prices deter- 
mined by the existing gold standard. Suggest a 
lowering of 47 per cent. in the standard,—and 
imagine if you can the ensuing confusion. How 
can any kind of a business contract be made if it is 
not known within 47 per cent. what the value of 
the payment will be? No bank will loan the 
deposits left in their hands, or renew old loans, if 
there is fear that the repayment may vary by 47 
per cent. And even before the change of standard 
could be enacted men would all wish to sell their 
securities and property for gold before the change 
to silver came about. If, then, every one is selling, 
and if the banks refuse to loan because of the uncer- 
tainty,—picture but faintly the consequent distress 
and failures. One house, unable to get loans to 
meet its maturing notes, fails; that brings down 
another house,—then all come crashing down in 
ruin. The horror passes all description: the hopes 
of a lifetime gone, homes sold, and beggary for wife 
and children. This would be the first effect of free 
coinage of silver; and already the faint possibility 
of it has forced down the prices of securities, in 
many cases, toa point as low as in the panic of 1893. 

The results of a panic will be reduced production, 
lessened demand, rigorous economy, diminished 
transactions, idle capital, idle labor, general pros- 
tration, and the heaping up in banks of unemployed 
money. Less money will be needed for the lessened 
business. The demand for silver will be less than 
the present demand for gold, as a first result of free 
coinage of silver. 

4. Theonly possible means by which silver can be 
raised to par must then be the demand created solely 


by the United States. And this demand must be 
sufficient to raise the value of all silver in the world 
to par, not only in the United States. but in India, 
China, Russia or France. And yet one of the first 
results of free coinage of silver will be to withdraw 
the support from under the $625,000,000 of silver in 
the United States now kept at par in gold. Withour 
present gold system, from 1878 to 1893 our govern- 
ment purchased silver outright and withdrew it 
from the market, but kept it at par with gold. Our 
present legislation requires the Executive to main- 
tain this silver at parity with gold. and so far this 
has been done. It has been a great help to the silver 
market that $625,000,000 have been bought and kept 
at a value far beyond its bullion value. Now give 
us free coinage of silver, drive out gold, and it will 
be impossible to maintain the silver at par. Why ? 
Because silver cannot be exchanged for gold money 
in any daily dealings; only silver will be paid in for 
duties; the Treasury will pay in silver; and all gov- 
ernment money and obligations will be valued by 
the kind of money in which they are payable. Our 
money, based only on silver, will have only the 
value of silver. This $625,000,000 of silver will fall 
to its market value, just as the Mexican dollars, now 
used in commerce all over the world, although con- 
taining more pure silver than our own dollars, pass 
for about 50 cents in gold. Free coinage of silver, 
therefore, will deprive $625,000,000 of silver of its 
supporting gold prop, and it must henceforth stand 
on its own legs. The effect of this will be to depress 
rather than raise the value of silver. 

5. Under the acts of 1878 and 1890 it should be 
recalled that the United States was a direct pur- 
chaser of silver. It took taxes from us and bought 
silver with them: With free coinage of silver the 
government would not buy a dollar of silver. Free 


coinage of silver means the right of any owner of 


bullion to have it coined into dollars. When the 
mint merely stamps this bullion into coins it is not 
a purchaser. It receives the bullion, and returns it 
to the owner in form of coins. A great many people 
have been wrongly led to believe that the govern- 
ment would create a demand for silver by buying it 
at the mints ata fixed price. Indeed, Mr. Bryan 
seems to hold this very mistaken view: ‘‘ Any pur- 
chaser who stands ready to take the entire supply of 
any given article at a certain price can prevent that 
article from falling below that price. So the gov- 
ernment can fix a price for gold and silver by 
creating a demand greater than the supply.’”’ That 
any one could believe this seems incredible. The 
government creates no demand. That depends 
solely upon the monetary needs of trade. 

6. The only way in which the whole quantity of 


silver in the entire world can be raised to yar with 


gold by the action of the United States alone is by 
its demand for silver in its circulation. On the 
supposition furnished by Mr. Bryan that silver will 
be kept at par with gold, the new demand for silver 
will, at the most, be for $600,000,000 to replace that 
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amount of gold, which in 1896 constitutes our stock 
of gold, and which would leave the country. Would 
a demand of this. amount raise the total supply of 
silver in the world to par with gold, and keep it 
there? Such a hope, in my opinion, is quite pre- 
posterous. Why? The silver party in 1878, and 
again in 1890, prophesied that these purchases of 
silver by the United States would raise silver to 
par; but, instead of that, it obstinately fell in value. 
And for the very good reason that we did not control 
the actions of other countries, which were getting 
rid of silver and taking on gold. Thatis, we took 
about $600,000,000 of silver off the markét with- 
out raising silver to par. Being mistaken once, 
why should we trust these theoristic prophets again? 

Opening our mints to the free coinage of silver 
would undoubtedly tend to raise the bullion price 
of silver somewhat; but the continuing large produc- 
tion of silver, with no new demand for silver in 
Europe, would soon cause a decline in its value 
again. In 1890 the greatest silver combination ever 
known, ramifying from the London bullion dealers 
all over the world from the United States to India, 
with enormous capital behind it, following upon 
their successful passage of the Sherman act of July 
14, 1890, in this country, succeeded once in raising 
silver to $1.21 per ounce. And then what happened ? 
The greatest collapse and fall in value of silver ever 
known. From August, 1890 (the ratio being 17.26 : 1) 
silver fell exactly to one-half its value in March, 
1894 (the ratio being 34.36). 

In short, the action of several countries, each alone 
trying to do, what Mr. Bryan thinks the United States 
alone can do, has signally failed to raise the value 
of silver. One country can no more stem the tide 
which caused the fall in value of silver than a man 
can swim up against the Niagara rapids. India 
alone has taken more than $600,000, 000 of silver since 
1878, and yet that has not sufficed to keep silver at 
par with gold,—even when the United States was 
also taking a similar amount in the same period. If 
India and the United States together could not keep 
silver at par by creating double the demand now 
possible under free coinage by the United States 
alone, how can it be done by ore of them ? 

No one country can stand against the current of 
events which has at last practically deposed silver 
from any position as an independent monetary 
metal. The United States, by the act of 1853, in 
effect acquiesced in the gold standard, and used no 
silver dollars until 1878; to 1864 France absorbed 
over $1,100,000,000 of gold and let her silver go; in 
1878 Germany exchanged her silver for gold; in 
1878 the Latin Union (including France, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland and Greece) closed their mints 
to silver, in order to retain their gold; Holland, in 
1875, discontinued silver coinage and opened her 
minis to gold; Austria stopped the coinage of silver 
in 1879, and began collecting gold in 1892; Italy, in 
1882, resumed specie payments in gold; India, in 
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1893, closed its mints to silver; after a trial of silver 
coinage under the Sherman act (1890), giving us too 
great an amount for us to carry, we were on the eve 
of the silver standard, so that a panic came upon us 
with sweeping losses and ruin, the country rose en 
masse and repealed the silver legislation November 
1, 1893, which caused the destruction; and this year 
Russia has practically placed herself on the gold 
standard. Just when all Europe was discarding 
silver, to drive out our gold by free coinage of silver 
would only assist them in this movement, and not 
perceptibly aid in the rehabilitation of silver. Just 
how it would operate can be seen from the course 
of events when the fear of the silver standard in 
1893 sent gold abroad. Austria was collecting gold 
under her act of August, 1892. when Professor von 
Wieser wrote: ‘* That which worked for our good 
still more, and beyond all expectation, was the fact 
that an unusually abundant supply of gold flowed 
out from the United States just at the moment when 
Austria applied herself to procuring a stock of that 
metal. All the great European banks of issue 
profited by this opportunity, and we, too, made the 
most of it. It is in great part your Republican 
eagles, stamped with the imperial eagle of Austria, 
or the royal crown of St. Stephen of Hungary, that 
just now are furnishing the basis of our gold stand- 
ard,’’ 

6. If, then, it would be wholly inadequate to the 
purpose of raising silver to par with gold, to rely 
only on the demand for an amount of silver that 
would be created in exchanging goods in the United 
States, the only other ground of thinking that silver 
can be raised to par is that of the unlimited legal 
tender quality. To keep 53 cents of silver at par 
with gold by giving the silver unlimited legal tender 
has no precedent in history to warrant its success. 
If the legal tender quality will keep silver at par, 
why does the Mexican dollar, which is full legal 
tender in Mexico, not stay at par with gold? In 
fact, it is in Mexico worth only about fifty cents in 
gold. In our Civil War we made the greenbacks 
full legal tender; but they depreciated to 35 cents 
on the dollar. Making money legal tender, moreover, 
does not insure its circulation and a demand for it. 
Gold coin was a legal tender before 1834, and yet it 
was not in use. From 1834 to 1873 silver dollars 
were a full legal tender (and we had free coinage 
of both gold and silver), but they were not in use. 
From 1862 1879 gold was legal tender, but gold was 
not in circulation. So that not even by making 
money legal tender can you force a demand for it. 
And as we have seen, the legal tender power alone 
cannot keep money at par. 

It cannot, then, be admitted that free coinage of 
silver by the United States alone will raise silver to 
$1.29 per ounce—that is, raise the 53-cent dollar to 
100 cents in gold. But, if it could, the favorite argu- 
ment in favor of silver on the ground that it would 
raise prices, is ruined. " 
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THE JOHN BROWN HOMESTEAD, NOW ACQUIRED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


JOHN BROWN IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


T was due, doubtless, to the absorbing interest 
of the political situation that so little attention 
was drawn in July to an occasion in the heart of the 
Adirondacks which in ordinary times must have 
been widely reported and commented upon. This 
occasion was the formal acceptance by the State of 
New York of John Brown’s farm and home. The 
place is to be preserved as a landmank of history 
and as a shrine for pilgrims who would do honor to 
the memory of a man whose heroism and lofty 
dignity of character all men seem at length to per- 
ceive, while also agreeing that he was a fanatic 
and a revolutionist. It has not been remembered 
by any very large proportion of the people who 
sometimes sing ‘‘ John Brown’s body lies a mould- 
ering in the grave,” just where that grave is sit- 
uated. Probably not one in a hundred has known 
that John Brown is buried near by a large boulder 
a few yards from the door of the farmhouse built 
by him in the Adirondacks, on the precise spot 
designated by him as the place where he would 
wish to be laid at rest in case of death in his Kansas 
adventures or elsewhere away from home. Before 
going the last time to Kansas he had carved the 
initials ‘‘J. B.’’ with a chisel on the side of the 
rock, and it is there that he was afterward interred 
with the foot of the grave under those letters, 
which are still clearly seen. The quaint headstone 
(seen in our illustrations) formerly did service at the 
grave of John Brown’s grandfather in Connecticut, 
and it was brought many years ago from Torrington 
to the Adirondack grave of the grandson of the 
Captain John Brown of the Revolution. 
It was through the efforts of the late Kate Field 
that the John Brown homestead and farm were 
preserved for the sake of their public interest. The 


place had been sold to some one distantly connected 
with the family for eight hundred dollars in about 
the year 1863, and in 1870 Kate Field found that it 
was about to be sold again. The public had seemed 
quite to forget the tomb of John Brown, and it had 
fallen into neglect. Miss Field secured a number 
of subscriptions of one hundred dollars each, and 
purchased the property.* Her death and that of 
other members of this association which had bought 
the place made it seem wise to devise some means 
for its permanent protection. It happens that the 
State of New York has within a few years acquired 





GRAVE OF JOHN BROWN (NEW STONE IN BACKGROUND). 





* The names of those who had contributed to purchase the 
John Brown farm are as follows: Kate Field, Isaac H. Bailey, 
Jonn E. Williams, William H. Lee, George A. Robbins, 
George Cabot Ward, Henry Clews, Randolph’ Martin, Le 
Grand B. Cannon, Charles S. Smith, S. & Chittenden, Isaac 
Sherman, Jackson S. Schultz, Eiliot Cowdin, Thomas 
—- y, Charles G. Judson, Laken H. Walss, Sinclair Tou- 
sey, Horace B. Claflin, and *‘a Boston woman.” 
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MONUMENT UNVEILED JULY 21, 1896. 


vast tracts in the Adirondacks with a view to pre- 
serving the forest and protecting the origins of im- 
portant water courses. Much of the land in the 
general vicinity of the John Brown farm has be- 
come State property, and it has been necessary to 
provide the requisite administrative organization 
for the oversight of the State’s Adirondack domain. 
It was suggested, therefore, that it would be easy 
for the State of New York to care for the John 
Brown farm in connection with the great Adiron- 
dack reservation, and the legislature last winter 
passed an act enabling the executive department of 
the State government to accept the farm and home 
stead from the John Brown Association. It was 
the formal transfer from the Association to the 
State that was the occasion of the celebration of 
July 21. The Association was represented by some 
of its members, and General E. A. Merritt of Pots- 
dam presided. A plain gran- 
ite block with an explanatory 
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the company was made up of. the people of the coun- 
tryside, young andold. A handful of grizzly veterans 
were in attendance with their rifles, representing 
two or three Grand Army posts of the vicinity. 
Some of these survivors of the war remembered 
John Brown as their neighbor when they were lads. 
The flag was drawn from the monument by two 
brothers (now old men) of the Thompsons who were 
with the Browns in Kansas and at Harper’s Ferry. 
Some colored people were present who had come 
into these mountains by means of the ‘‘ underground 
railway ’’ when John Brown was one of the boldest 
spirits in that undertaking. Others were there who 
as neighbors had gathered at the John Brown house 
on the occasion of old John’s memorable departure 
for Kansas. These people were ready to tell the 
questioner all that they knew—sometimes a little 
more—about the career of John Brown and about 
his manner of life when a resident of North Elba. 
They were entirely agreed concerning the: kind- 
liness of John Brown, his usefulness as a neighbor 
and his enterprise as a citizen. North Elba is the 
township lying immediately south of Lake Placid, 
and the John Brown farm is only two or three 
miles from the prosperous and attractive summer 
colony centring at that point. In John Brown’s 
day, of course, the region was not easily accessible 
and the population was very scant. Church serv- 
ices were held in the old red schoolhouse, and John 
Brown was the most active man in the community’s 
religious life. His numerous company, sons and 
daughters furnished the choir, and his house was the 
place where the young people of the neighborhood 
met for singing and for such intellectual life and 
recreation as the community enjoyed. John Brown, 
as compared with his humble neighbors, was a 
farmer on a large and important scale. 

The early career of John Brown is too much over- 





inscription had been erected 
on a smaller boulder at a 
little distance from the grave 
of John Brown, and this new 
monument was unveiled in 
the presence of a large con. 
pany of people. A flag pole 
also was raised from which 
the national emblem is kept 
constantly floating in the 
breezes,—an object visible 
from along distance. Colonel 
Lyman, the State Excise 
Commissioner, delivered an 
address on the character and 
career of John Brown, and 
the other exercises of the day 
possessed no little interest. 
Many summer visitors from 
the Adirondack hotels were 
present. but the larger part of 
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LYMAN SPEAKING ON CAREER OF JOHN BROWN. 




















JOHN BROWN IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


looked by those who think of him only in connection 
with his participation in the Kansas border war- 
fare and his subsequent attack upon the arsenal at 
Harper’s Ferry. He was born on May 9, 1800, in 
Torrington, Conn. He was the lineal descendant 
of one of the Pilgrims, Peter Brown, who came over 
to Plymouth in the Mayflower ; and his father and 
grandfather were men of influence, who rendered 
patriotic service in the Revolution and the war of 
1812. His father moved to Ohio when John was a 




















JOHN BROWN (FROM A PICTURE IN THE HOMESTEAD). 


child of perhaps five years of age, and the boy grew 
up familiar with the conditions of pioneer farming 
in the Western Reserve. He was a lad of rare intel- 
ligence and capability and early acquired the art of 
land surveying, which subsequently at various times 
he practiced, not only in Ohio but in other parts of 
the country. When sixteen or seventeen years of 
age he decided to obtain a college education and 
enter the ministry. Accordingly he was sent to his 
relatives in Connecticut to prepare for college, with 
a view to entering Amherst, the president of which 
institution was a kinsman of the family. But 
John’s diligence in preparing for college seriously 
affected his eyesight, and it became necessary for 
him to abandon his plans. He returned to Ohio at 
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nineteen or twenty, and threw himself with great 
energy into pursuits somewhat closely akin to-farm- 
ing. His father was a small tanner as well as 
farmer, and John became proficient in the art of 
making leather. He had from boyhood been pas- 
sionately devoted to good live stock; and from the 
breeding of horses, cattle and sheep, he became a 
dealer in live stock, in hides, and afterward very ex- 
tensively in wool. The close connection of these 
pursuits with farming is readily understood when 
one learns something of the conditions of agricul- 
ture and industry in Ohio sixty or seventy years ago. 
The development of sheep culture in Ohio was very 
rapid in that period, and the sole market for the 
wool was to be found in New England, where the 
American woolen manufacture was concentrated. 
As a large dealer in Ohio wool, John Brown found 
himself again in active relations with the East; and 
subsequently, in the year 1846, he concluded to es- 
tablish himself in the vicinity of his market, and 
removed to Springfield, Mass. He became the 
principal business rival of the famous old trading 
house of Amos Lawrence. It was John Brown who 
introduced the grading system into the wool busi- 
ness; and his subsequent bankruptcy was brought 
about, as he always afterward claimed, through the 
corrupt manipulation of the grades by certain buy- 
ers and agents of his who were in the secret pay of 
his competitors. 

However that may be, John Brown had always 
been much more than a business man. There can 
be as little doubt of his remarkable business ability 
and his restless energy as of his far-sighted audacity. 
He did not get out of the wool business until he 
had made a trip to Europe and studied the condi- 
tions of the trade in various countries besides Eng- 
land. Meanwhile, however, from his boyhood up 
he had been a Puritan of the Puritans. The Pil- 
grim fathers, typically considered, were men of 
capacity for business affairs; but they were also 
men who cherished political and religious ideals for 
which they were ready to sacrifice property, home, 
old associations and all conservative interests at 
what seemed to them the call of duty. John Brown 
was aman of precisely that type. As he himself 
remarked, near the end of his life, there had never 
been a time through all his years of business when 
he was not ready at any moment, without stopping 
to adjust his affairs, to go anywhere or do anything 
in obedience to ¢he divine call. He had been will- 
ing to prosper in business and to acquire property, 
but not for the sake of personal ease or from a wish 
to leave a competency for his children. It was 
solely hecause he had hoped that money would en- 
able him the more efficiently to obey the call which, 
it seems, he had long anticipated, to take some very 
bold and stirring steps toward the overthrow of 
American slavery. His father had for many years 
been one of the supporters of the anti-slavery edu- 
cational community at Oberlin, Ohio, and John 
Brown himself had also from his boyhood come 
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under the same influences and had grown up as cne of 
the staunchest defenders of everything that Oberlin 
in those days represented. Not only had he been a 
lifelong abolitionist, but he had from early life been 
more or less constantly connected with those who 
were engaged in assisting fugitive slaves. He had 
thus become acquainted with the anti-slavery leaders 
of New York and New England as well as Ohio. 

No man of wealth and standing in the country 
was in those days more intimately connected with 
the anti-slavery movement than Gerrit Smith, 
who was born at Utica, N. Y., in 1797, and whose 
long life was spent chiefly at Petersboro in Central 
New York. His father had been a partner of John 
Jacob Astor in the fur trade, and was by far the 
greatest landholder of the State of New York, own- 
ing extensive tracts in many different counties. 
Gerrit Smith devoted himself to the care of his 
immense landed estate and to various works of 
philanthropy, but particularly to the furtherance of 
the movement against slavery. His money and his 
active plans had resulted in the safe escape of a 
large number of slaves to Canada. A less practical 
scheme of his was the colonization of fugitive slaves 
on tracts of land in the heart of the Adirondacks. 
He had put in practice a free homestead scheme 
which had worked successfuly in western New 
York, where his plan of giving away farms to suita- 
ble settlers had resulted in the development of par- 
ticular localities and had therefore helped to make 
a market for the lands which Mr. Smith had re- 
served. The land which he owned in the Au Sable 
valley in the Adirondacks can now be reached by a 
single night’s ride from New York City in luxuri- 
ous palace cars. But the great North Woods were 
not so easily invaded in the days when Gerrit 
Smith proposed to colonize amidst their dense 
shade the escaped bondmen from Virginia and the 
Carolinas. There were some 
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however, was bravely made. Some colored families 
were located on pieces of ground alloted by Mr. 
Smith, and cabins were erected. 

It was at this time, about 1848 or 1849, that John 
Brown, having failed in the wool business, visited 
Gerrit Smith and suggested that he be assigned a. 
tract of the Essex county land, in consideration of 
which he would make his home there, show the 
negro colonists how to clear away the forest and till 
the ground, and in other respects act as general 
adviser and friend to the humble community. The 
proposition was entirely satisfactory to Gerrit 
Smith, and the John Brown farm dates from that 
bargain. The tract now contains 244 acres, and is 
presumably of the same dimensions as when origi- 
nally assigned by Gerrit Smith to John Brown. 
Along one side of it dashes the Au Sable river, a 
turbulent mountain stream. The house commands 
a fine view of noble old White Face, and in the 
near background are Marcy and the other high 
peaks of the Adirondacks. The place is always 
approached from the side toward Lake Placid. It has 
a private lane, half a mile long, coming down from 
the house to the Wilmington and Lake Champlain 
road, which is the principal thoroughfare of the 
neighborhood. As I walked up this lane to attend 
the commemoration services of July 21, I asked 
many questions of an old man who had evidently . 
come a long distance on foot, and who was greatly 
bent and crippled from rheumatism. He gave 
me a vivid account of John Brown as he re- 
membered him, and particularly of a long night 
when several scores of people were gathered at the 
John Brown homestead to await the grey dawn 
when the captain with a handful of his devoted 
young followers, to the music of a local band, 
marched down the lane through the pine woods to 
take the road for Westport and the outer world. 





bad roads and trails from 
Lake Champlain into the 
forest, but there was compar- 
atively little approach from 
the South or West. Unques- 
tionably Gerrit Smith’s Es. 
sex county holdings formed 
a valuable strategic point on 
the underground railway. To 
have attempted a capture and 
removal of fugitives from 
these wilds would have been 
vastly more difficult than the 
capture of moonshiners has 
ever been in the wilds of the 
North Carolina or East Ten- 
nessee mountains. The im- 
practicability of Smith’s plan 
lay in the proposition to de- 
velop southern slaves into 
permanent Adirondack moun- 
tain farmers. A beginning, 
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JOHN BROWN IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


The old man believes to this day that he then wit- 
nessed the occasion of John Brown’s departure for 
Harper’s Ferry. But it was probably the leave tak- 
ing of the neighbors when Brown went on his sec- 
ond trip 10 Kansas. So far as the manner of it all 
was coacerned, this return to the scene of border 
warfare in Kansas was a more striking and impress- 
jve affair by far than the subsequent entrance upon 
the Virginia campaign. There were no drums or 
fifes or flags or public leave-takings when, with the 
utmost attempt at secrecy and under assumed names, 
the handful of conspirators were assembling from 
different directions and keeping themselves in hiding 
at the lonely little Kennedy farmstead four or five 
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THE KENNEDY HOUSE NEAR HARPER’S FERRY. 


miles from Harper’s Ferry, which John Brown 
rented in July, 1859, under the false name of Smith, 
as a place from which to conduct the business of a 
cattle drover. This unlettered old cripple of Essex 
county had a bad memory for history ; but un- 
doubtedly his memory was wholly reliable so far as 
it dealt with the things he had actually seen. John 
Brown’s farm as it now appears is largely cleared 
meadow land and pasture, although the dense forest 
lies in the background and reaches to the tops of 
the hills and mountains that form the serried hori- 
zon line. But through the vividness of the old 
man’s simple descriptions I could see the forest 
growing where now I saw the scythe swinging, 
and down the lane I could imagine John Brown 
d.iving an ox team where now the smart coaches 
and four-in-hands from the summer hotels were 
driving up to the celebration. It happens that 
there is plenty of evidence besides the traditions of 
the old settlers of Essex county to show us the per- 
sonal characteristics of John Brown. Nothing 
could be more severely plain and simple than the 
life he Jed, yet nothing could diminish a personal 
dignity that might have been mistaken for hauteur, 
He was not a man of many books besides the Bible, 
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of which his knowledge was profound. Buta few 
other books also, he had read with thoroughness ; 
and even if he read comparatively little, he thought 
comparatively much. He was a student of the 
history of revolutionary movements, and had pon- 
dered on the strategy of military campaigns, both 
ancient and modern. 

If our own generation is not able to view the 
period of the anti-slavery agitation and the civil 
war with perfect dispassionateness, it is at least 
comforting to remember that the next generation 
will be in a position to render calm historic judg- 
ment without bias or prejudice. John Brown’s 
character and work will then be studied afresh, and 
Iam persuaded that far greater attention will be 
given than John Brown’s contemporaries and imme- 
diate successors have bestowed to the essential 
strategy of his plans for the disintegration of the 
slave power. It may then become the accepted 
opinion that John Brown possessed strategic genius 
of a high order. While still a young man he had 
come to the conclusion that the Appalachian Range, 
from Maryland and Virginia to Georgia and the 
very borders of Florida, must afford the one position 
from which theslave power could be defied, assailed 
and eventually overthrown. It actually came to 
pass in the civil war that the Appalachian Range 
became the strength of the North and the weakness . 
of the South. Slavery lay on both sides of the 
mountains, but the mountains themselves were in- 
habited by men who hated slavery and who fought 
on the Union side during the war. Furthermore, 
in those days there were very few railroads entering 
or crossing the Appalachian belt, and the whole 
afforested region was full of caves, dense ravines 
and almost inaccessible fastnesses. 

It must also be remembered that in those days 
the southern slave power was in control of the 
national government at Washington, and that there 
was no prospect whatever of any effective movement 
against slavery by the northern states of a political 
or constitutional character,—much less of any appeal 
to physical force. John Brown was too bold a char- 
acter and too large-minded a man to attach much 
importance to the mere rescue now and then of 
some individual slave whose escape to Canada was 
assisted. The purpose of the underground railway, 
and of the whole movement for assisting fugitive 
slaves, was not measured in any sense by the num- 
ber of slaves assisted, but wholly by the disturbing 
effect upon the institution of slavery which could 
be produced in the South through the increasing 
insecurity of property in slaves, and through the 
constantly enhanced expense of guarding against 
escapes. Nor was it expected that a fomented up- 
rising of slaves here or there would at once result 
in any vast insurrection of the enslaved race; but 
merely that the conditions of uneasiness and appre- 
hension might lead the harassed South to take the 
view that the maintenance of slavery was no longer 
advantageous and that some form of emancipation 
must be adopted. The best plan John Brown could 
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devise, therefore, was a plan 
which would use the Appala- 
chian Range as a place of. 
retreat for runaway negroes, 
who would find themselves 
welcomed in well fortified 
mountain fastnesses in camps 
chosen for strategic advan- 
tage and commanded by men 
trained in Brown’s own 
methods. He had studied 
profoundly the problem of 
supplying such camps with 
the means of subsistence. 
He had deemed it possible to 
connect the mountain camps 
with one another by obscure 
trails and hidden passages 
which an enemy could 
scarcely hope to find, and he 
expected to utilize many of 
the limestone caves and other 
possible places of retreat well 
known to exist in the moun- 
tains of the Alleghany ranges. He had conceived it 
possible to receive hosts of black fugitives in these 
mountain strongholds, where they would be sup- 
plied with arms and ammunition and where a hand- 
ful of men could defend themselves against a regi- 
ment. Such a movement fairly entered upon would, 
in John Brown’s opinion, inaugurate a guerilla war- 
fare that could end only in the overthrow of slavery. 
Whether this was a good plan or a poor plan is to 
be considered relatively. It was, at least, the plan 
of aman who was determined to strike at slavery 
in some fashion, and who had therefore only to con- 
sider by what means, in his generation, the most 
effective attack could be made. Iam inclined to 
think posterity will concede that John Brown’s 
plan,—entirely.a plan of violence and revolution as 
it was,—was the best plan of a violent and revolu- 
tionary nature that could have been chosen. It is 
not at all unlikely that John Brown was particularly 
attracted to the Adirondacks because life in the 
rugged North Woods of New York would afford 
him and his band of stalwart sons a peculiarly good 
opportunity to learn the modes and possibilities of 
mountaineer life. John Brown had been married 
when only twenty years old, and after the death of 
his first wife was married a second time. He had 
large families by both wives, and his many sons 
were to a man devoted to the person and to the con- 
victions of their father. The older boys were left 
behind in Ohio when John Brown’s wool business 
took him to Massachusetts, and they accordingly 
never made their home on the Adirondack farm. 
But several of the younger sons were in the Adiron- 
dacks, and the Ohio sons maintained close sympathy 
and regular communication with their father. At 
the moment when the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise made the fate of Kansas a question to be 
determined by the majority of settlers, on the 
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THE OLD STONE AT JOHN BROWN’S GRAVE. 


principle of squatter sovereignty, John Brown, Jr., 
who was then living in Ohio, with the other Ohio 
sons of John Brown determined to migrate to 
southern Kansas and help hold that territory for 
freedom. It was to join them that in 1855 John 
Brown left his wife, daughters, and younger sons 
at the Adirondack farm and went to Ossawatomie, 
Kansas. It is no part of our task to review the 
Kansas struggle, which demonstrated John Brown’s 
great courage and great capacity for leadership. 
Doubtless the: murder of his son Frederick in the 
course of the Kansas controversy deepened the in- 
tensity of his purpose to strike yet more sturdy blows 
against the slave power. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to believe that his second visit to Kansas in 
November, 1857, after visiting Massachusetts and 
other places in the North and East, as a speaker in 
behalf of the free soil settlers of the territory, was 
due to any desire for personal revenge. The per- 
sonal motive becomes almost entirely eliminated 
from the character of a man like John Brown. 

It was in the winter of 1858 that he returned to 
the Adirondack homestead to prepare for the long 
delayed but never abandoned project of lifting the 
banner of freedom somewhere in the mountain 
region of the Eastern slave states. He had at some 
earlier period become well acquainted with the 
Harper’s Ferry region, and it lent itself to his pur- 
poses on many accounts. The United States arse-_ul 
at that point, containing an abundance of arms and 
ammunition, was considered so secure from any 
hostile attack that Brown believed it feasible to 
obtain control of it with a mere handful jof men. 
He expected that upon the capture of the arsenal it 
would be possible to foment an uprising of \ negroes 
of the vicinity and to distribute to them the Gaptured 
arms and ammunition, whereupon a retrjeat into 
the mountains which rise so abruptly ffom the 
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Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, would be easy of ac- 
complishment. How the plot was developed, how 
far the attack of October 17, 1859, succeeded, and 
why it failed in its immediate purpose,—all these 
things belong to another chapter. 

John Brown was executed at Charleston, Virginia, 
on December 2, 1859. In accordance with his desire 
to be buried in the shadow of the old boulder in 
front of the Adirondack homestead, the heart-sore 
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widow brought the body over the wintry road from 
Westport, and a few neighbors and friends assisted 
at the burial. He had completed his fifty-ninth 
year in the previous May, although he looked an 
older man. The portrait of him which we produce 
as an illustration with this article is from a photo- 
graph of a picture that now hangs in the little 
library of the Adirondack homestead; and it is 
probably a good likeness of him in his last years. 
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T was the wish of Kate Field, whose death several 
months ago in the Hawaiian Islands this Review has 
already recorded, that her burial place should be some- 
where on the John Brown farm, in the neighborhood of 
the tomb of him for whose permanent fame and honor 
she had tried to do something. It seems to us that it 
would be eminently fitting that her final resting place 
should be under the shadow of the granite stone erected 
by the Association in July, and that her name, with fit- 
ting memorial words, should be placed on the unin- 
scribed side of the block which has been erected to com- 
memorate the purchase and preservation of the John 
Brown farm. There could be no reasonable objection to 
such a plan, and there would be eminent propriety in it. 


Mrs. Mary Stuart Armstrong of Chicago, who was a 
friend of Kate Field, together with Mr. Kohlsaat of the 
Chicago Times-Herald, is actively interesting herself in 
the plan of a memorial to Kate Field, and was present 
on the occasion of the transfer of the John Brown farm 
in July. Her address is 405 Fisher Building, Chicago, 
and she will readily supply information to any who 
may desire to assist in honoring the memory of a 
woman whose whole life was devoted to patriotic 
ends. It is to Elite, the illustrated weekly edited by 
Mrs. Armstrong, that we are indebted for the portrait 
of Kate Field herewith presented—the most satis- 
factory likeness of the lamented writer that we have 
ever seen. 























THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE ON ARBITRATION. 
FROM LORD RUSSELL’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


AT SARATOGA, AUGUST 20, 1896. 


N 1890 the Senate and the House of Representatives 

of the United States adopted a concurrent Resolu- 

tion, requesting the President to make use of any fit occa- 

sion to enter into negotiations with other Governments, 

to the end that any difference or dispute, which could not 

be adjusted by diplomatic agency, might be referred to 
arbitration and peacefully adjusted by such means. 

The British House of Commons in 1893 responded by 
passing unanimously a Resolution expressive of the satis- 
faction it felt with the action of Congress, and of the 
hope that the Government of the Queen would lend its 
ready co-operation to give effect to it. President Cleve- 
land officially communicated this last Resolution to Con- 
gress, and expressed his gratification that the senti- 
ments of two great and kindred nations were thus au- 
thoritatively manifested in favor of the national and 
peaceable settlement of International quarrels by re- 
course to honorable arbitration. The Parliaments of 
Denmark, Norway, and Switzerland and the French 
Chamber of Deputies have followed suit. 

It seemed eminently desirable that there should be 
some agency, by which members of the great Represent- 
ative and Legislative Bodies of the World, interested in 
this far-reaching question, should meet on a common 
ground and discuss the basis for common action. 

With this object there has recently been founded 
‘The Permanent Parliamentary Committee in favor of 
Arbitration and Peace,’’ or, as it is sometimes called‘ 
‘The Inter-Parliamentary Union.’’ This Union has a 
permanent organization—its office is at Berne. Its mem- 
bers are not vain Idealists. They are men of the world. 
They do not claim to be regenerators of mankind, nor do 
they promise the millennium, but they are doing honest 
and useful work in making straighter and less difficult 
the path of intelligent progress. Their first formal 
meeting was held in Paris in 1889 under the Presidency 
of the late M. Jules Simon; their second in 1890 in Lon- 
don under the Presidency of Lord Herschell, ex-Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain; their third in 1891 at Rome 
under the Presidency of Signor Bianchieri; their fourth 
in 1892 at Berne under the Presidency of M. Droz; their 
fifth in 1894 at the Hague under the Presidency of M. 
Rohnsen; their sixth in 1895 at Brussels under tne Presi- 
dency of M. Deschamps; and their seventh will, it is 
arranged, be held this year at Buda-Pesth. Speaking in 
this place, I need only refer, in passing, to the remarka- 
ble Pan-American Congress held in your States in 1890 at 
the instance of the late Mr. Blaine, directed to the same 
peaceful object. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the sentiment for peace 
and in favor of Arbitration as the alternative for war, 
is growing apace. How has that sentiment told on the 
direct action of Nations? How far have they shaped 
their Policy according to its methods? The answers to 
these questions are also hopeful and encouraging. 

Experience has shown that, over a large area, Inter- 
national differences may honorably, practically and use- 
fully be dealt with by peaceful arbitrament. There 
have been since 1815 some sixty instances of effective 


International Arbitration. To thirty-two of these the 
United States have been a party and Great Britain to 
some twenty of them. 

There are many instances also of the introduction of 
Arbitration clauses into Treaties. Here again the United 
States appear in’ the van. Among the first of such 
Treaties—if not the very first—is the Guadaloupe-Hidalgo 
Treaty of 1848 between the United States and Mexico. 
Since that date many othe~ countries have followed this 
exampis. In the year 1873 Signor Mancini recommended 
that, in all Treaties to which Italy was a party, such a 
clause should be introduced. Since the Treaty of Wash- 
ington such clauses have been constantly inserted in 
Commercial, Postal and Consular Conventions. They 
are to be found also in the delimitation Treaties of Port- 
ugal with Great Britain and with the Congo Free State 
made in 1891. In 1895 the Belgian Senate, in a single 
day, approved of four Treaties, with similar clauses, 
namely, Treaties concluded with Denmark, Greece, Nor- 
way and Sweden. 

There remains to be mentioned a class of Treaties in 
which the principle of arbitration has obtained a still 
wider acceptance. The Treaties of 1888 between Swit- 
zerland and San Salvador, of 1888 between Switzerland 
and Ecuador, of 1888 between Switzerland and the 
French Republic, and of 1894 between Spain and Hondu- 
ras, respectively contain an agreement to refer all ques- 
tions in difference, without exception, to arbitration. 
Belgium has similar Treaties with Venezuela, with the 
Orange Free State and with Hawaii. 

These facts, dull as is the recital of them, are full of 
interest and hope for the future. 

But are we thence to conclude that the Millennium of 
Peace has arrived—that the Dove bearing the olive 
branch has returned to the Ark, sure sign that the 
waters of international strife have permanently sub- 
sided? 

I am not sanguine enough to lay this flattering unction 
to my soul. Unbridled ambition—thirst for wide domin- 
ion—pride of power still hold sway, although I believe 
with lessened force and in some sort under the restraint 
of the healthier opinion of the world. 

But further, friend as I am of Peace, I would yet affirm 
that there may be even greater calamities than war—the 
dishonor of a nation, the triumph of an unrighteous 
cause, the perpetuation of hopeless and debasing tyranny: 

‘* War is honorable, 

In those who do their native rights maintain; 

in those whose swords an iron barrier are, 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak; 

But is, in those who draw th’ offensive blade 
For added power or gain, sordid and despicable.”’ 

It behooves then all who are friends of Peace and advo- 
cates of Arbitration to recognize the difficulties of the 
question, to examiae and meet these difficulties and to 
discriminate between the cases in which friendly Arbi- 
tration is, and in which it may not be, practically, pos- 


sible. 
Pursuing this line of thought, the shortcomings of 
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International Law reveal themselves to us and demon- 
strate the grave difficulties of the position. 

The analogy between Arbitration as to matters in dif- 
ference between individuals, and to matters in differ- 
ence between nations, carries us but a short way. 

In private litigation the agreement to refer is either 
enforceable as a rule of Court, or, where this is not so, 
the award gives to the successful litigant a substantive 
cause of action. In either case there is behind the Arbi- 
trator the power of the Judge to decree, and the power 
of the Executive to compel compliance with, the behest 
of the Arbitrator. There exist elaborate rules of Court 
and provisions of the Legislature governing the practice 
of arbitrations. In fine, such arbitration is a mode of 
litigation by consent, governed by Law, starting from 
familiar rules, and carrying the full sanction of Judicial 
decision. International Arbitration has none of these 
characteristics. It is a cardinal principle of the Law of 
Nations that each sovereign power, however politically 
weak, is internationally equal to any other power, how- 
ever politically strong. There are no Rules of Interna- 
tional Law relating to arbitration, and of the Law itself 
there is no authoritative exponent nor any recognized 
authority for its enforcement. 

But there are differences to which, even as between 
individuals, arbitration is inapplicable—subjects which 
find their counterpart in the affairs of nations. Men do 
not arbitrate where character is at stake, nor will any 
self-respecting nation readily arbitrate on questions 
touching its national independence or affecting its 
honor. 

Again, a nation may agree to arbitrate and then repu- 
diate its agreement. Who is to coerce it? Or, having 
gone to arbitration and been worsted, it may decline to 
be bound by the Award. Who is to compel it ? 

These considerations seem to me to justify two conclu- 
sion: The first is that arbitration will not cover the 
whole field of International controversy, and the second 
that unless and until the Great Powers of the World, in 
League, bind themselves to coerce a recalcitrant mem- 
ber of the Family of Nations—we have still to face the 
more than possible disregard by powerful States of the 
obligations of good faith and of justice. The scheme of 
such a combination has been advocated, but the signs of 
its accomplishment are absent. We have, as yet, no 
League of Nations of the Amphictyonic type. 

Are we then to conclude that Force is still the only 
power that rules the world ? Must we then say that the 
sphere of arbitration is a narrow and contracted one ? 

By nomeans. The sanctions which restrain the wrong- 
doer—the breaker of public faith—the disturber of the 
peace of the world, are not weak, and, year by year, 
they wax stronger. They are the dread of war and the 
reprobation of mankind. Public opinion is a force which 
makes itself felt in every corner and cranny of the 
world, and is most powerful in the communities most 
civilized. In the public Press and 1:2 the Telegraph, it 
possesses agents by which its power is concentrated, and 
speedily brought to bear where there is any public 
wrong to be exposed and reprobated. It year by year 
gathers strength as general enlightenment extends its 
empire, and a higher moral altitude is attained by man- 
kind. It has no ships of war upon the seas or armies in 
the field, and yet great Potentates tremble before it and 
humbly bow to its Rule. 

Again Trade and Travel are great pacificators. The 
more Nations know of one another, the more Trade rela- 
tions are established between them, the more good-will 
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and mutual interest grow up; and these are eee 
agents working for Peace. 

But although I have indicated certain classes of ques- 
tions on which sovereign powers may be unwilling to 
arbitrate, I am glad to think that these are not the 
questions which most commonly lead to war. It is 
hardly too much to say that Arbitration may fitly be 
applied in the case of by far the largest number of ques- 
tions which lead to International differences. Broadly 
stated, (1) wherever the right in dispute will be deter- 
mined by the ascertainment of the true facts of the case; 
(2) where, the facts being ascertained, the right de- 
pends on the application of the proper principles of In- 
ternational Law to the given facts, and (3) where the 
dispute is one which may properly be adopted on a give- 
and-take principle, with due provision for equitable 
compensation, as in cases of delimitation of territory and 
the like—in such cases the matter is one which ought to 
be arbitrated. 

The question next arises what ought to be the consti- 
tution of the Tribunal of Arbitration? Is it to be a Tri- 
bunal ad hoe, or is it to be a permanent International 
Tribunal? 

It may be enough to say that at this stage the ques- 
tion of the constitution of a permanent Tribunal is not 
ripe for practical discussion, nor will it be until the ma- 
jority of the Great Powers have given their adhesion 
to the principle. But whatever may be said for vesting 
the authority in such Powers to select the Arbitrators, 
from time to time, as occasion may arise, I doubt 
whether in any case a permanent Tribunal, the mem- 
bers of which shall be a priori designated, is practicable 
or desirable. In the first place, what, in the particular 
case, is the best Tribunal must largely depend upon the 
question to be arbitrated. But apart from this, I 
gravely doubt the wisdom of giving that character of 
permanence to the personnel of any such Tribunal. The 
interests involved are commonly so enormous and the 
forces of national sympathy, pride and prejudice are so 
searching, so great and so subtle, that I doubt whether 
a Tribunal, the membership of which had a character of 
permanence. even if solely composed of men accustomed 
to exercise the judicial faculty, would long retain gen- 
eral confidence, and, I fear, it might gradually assume 
intolerable pretensions. 

There is danger, too, to be guarded against from an- 
other quarter. So long as War remains the sole Court 
wherein to try international quarrels the risks of failure: 
are so tremendous, and the mere rumor of war so para- 
lyzes commercial and industrial life, that pretensions 
wholly unfounded will rarely be advanced by any nation, 
and the strenuous efforts of statesmen, whether imme- 
diately concerned or not, will be directed to prevent 
war. Butif there be a standing Court of Nations, to 
which any power may resort, with little cost and no 
risk, the temptation may be strong to put forward pre- 
tentious and unfounded claims, in support of which there 
may readily be found, in most countries (can we except 
even Great Britain and the United States?) busybody 
Jingoes only too ready to air their spurious and inflam- 
matory patriotism. 

There is one influence which by the Law of Nations 
may be legitimately exercised by the Powers in the in- 
terests of Peace—I mean Mediation. 

The Plenipotentiaries assembled at the Congress of 
Paris, 1856, recorded the following admirable sentiments 
in their 23rd protocol: ‘‘The Plenipotentiaries do not 
hesitate to express, in the names of their Governments, 
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the wish that States between which any serious misun- 
derstanding may arise should, before appealing to arms, 
have recourse as far as circumstances may allow to the 
good offices of a friendly power. The Plenipotentiaries 
hope that the Governments not represented at the Con- 
gress will unite in the sentiment which has inspired the 
wish recorded in the present protocol. 

In the treaty which they concluded they embodied, 
but with a more limited application, the principle of 
mediation, more formal than that of good offices, though 
i ubstantially similar to it. In case of a misunderstand- 
ing between the Porte and any of the signatory powers, 
the obligation was undertaken ‘“‘ before having recourse 
to the use of force, to afford the other contracting par- 
ties the opportunity of preventing such an extremity by 
means of their mediation.”? (Art.8.) Under this article 
Turkey, in 1877, appealed to the other powers to medi- 
ate between her and Russia. It is not, perhaps, to be 
wondered at, considering the circumstances, that the 
appeal] did not succeed in preventing the Russo-Turkish 
War. But the powers assembled in the African Con- 
ference at Berlin were not discouraged from repcat- 
ing the praiseworthy attempt, and in tne final act of 
that Conference the following proviso (Article 12) 
appears: 

“In case of a serious disagreement arising between 
the signatory puwers on any subjects within the limits 
of the Territory mentioned in Article 1 and placed under 
the régime of commercial freedom, the Powers mutually 
agree, before appealing to arms, to have recourse to the 
mediation of one or more of the neutral powers.”’ 

It is to be noted that this provision contemplates not 
arbitration but mediation, which is a different thing. 
The Mediator is not, at least in the first instance, in- 
vested, and does not seek to be invested, with authority 
to adjudicate upon the matter in difference. He is the 
friend of both parties. He seeks to bring them together. 
He avoids a tone of dictation toeither. He is careful to 
avoid, as to each of them, anything which may wound 
their political dignity or their susceptibilities. If he 
cannot compose the quarrel, he may at least narrow its 
area and probably reduce it to more limited dimensions, 
tke result of mutual concessions; and, having narrowed 
the issues, he may pave the way for a final settlement 
by a reference to arbitration or by some other method. 

This is a Power often used, perhaps not so often as it 
ought to be—and with good results. 

It is obvious that it requires tact and judgment, as to 
mode, time and circumstance, and that the task can be 
undertaken hopefully only where the Mediator possesses 
great moral influence and where he is beyond the sus- 
picion of any motive except desire for Peace and the 
public good. 

There is, perhaps, no class of question in which media- 
tion may not, time and occasion being wisely chosen, be 
usefully employed, even in delicate questions affecting 
national honor and sentiment. 

Mr. President, I come toanend. I have but touched 
the fringe of a great subject. No one can doubt that 
sound and well-defined rules of International Law con- 
duce to the progress of civilization and help to insure 
the Peace of the World. 

In dealing with the subject of arbitration I have 
thought it right to sound a note of caution, but it would, 
indeed, be a reproach to our nineteen centuries of 
Christian civilization if there were now no better 
method for settling international differences than the 
cruel and debasing methods of war. May we not hope 
that the people of these States and the people of the 


Mother Land—kindred peoples—may, in this matter, set 
an example, of lasting influence, to the world? They are 
blood relations. They are indeed separate and inde- 
pendent peoples, but neither regards the other as a For- 
eign nation. 

We boast of our advance and often look back with 
pitying contempt on the ways and manners of genera- 
tions gone by. Are we ourselves without reproach? 
Has our Civilization borne the true marks? Must it not 
be said, as has been said of Religion itself, that countless 
crimes have been committed in its name? Probably it 
was inevitable that the weaker races should, in the end, 
succumb, but have we always treated them with con- 
sideration and with justice? Has not civilization too 
often been presented to them at the point of the bayonet 
and the Bible by the hand of the Filibuster? And apart. 
from races we deem barbarous, is not the passion for 
dominion and wealth and power accountable for the 
worst chapters of cruelty and oppression written in the 
World’s History? Few peoples—perhaps none—are free 
from this reproach. What indeed is true Civilization? 
By its fruit you shall know it. It is not dominion, 
wealth, material luxury; nay, not even a great Litera- 
ture and Education widespread—good though these 
things be. Civilization is not a veneer; it must pene- 
trate to the very heart and core of societies of men. 

Its true signs are thought for the poor and suffering, 
chivalrous regard and respect for woman, the frank rec- 
ognition of human brotherhood, irrespective of race or 
color or nation or religion, the narrowing of the domain 
of mere force as a governing factor in the world, the love 
of ordered freedom, abhorrence of what is mean and 
cruel and vile, ceaseless devotion to the claims of just- 
ice. Civilization in that, its true, its highest sense, 
must make for Peace. We have solid grounds for faith 
in the Future. Government is becoming more and 
more, but in no narrow class sense, government of the 
people, by the people and for the people. Populations 
are no longer moved and manceuvred as the arbitrary 
will or restless ambition or caprice of Kings or Poten- 
tates may dictate. And although democracy is subject 
to violent gusts of passion and prejudice, they are gusts 
only. The abiding sentiment of the masses is for peace 
—for peace to live industrious lives and to be at rest 
with all mankind. With the Prophet of old they feel— 
though the feeling may find no articulate utterance— 
‘how beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace.” 

Mr. President, I began by speaking of the two great 
divisions—American and British—of that English-speak- 
ing world which you and I represent to-day, and with 
one more reference to them I end. 

Who can doubt the influence they possess for insuring 
the healthy progress and the peace of mankind? But if 
this influence is to be fully felt, they must work to- 
gether in cordial friendship, each people in its own 
sphere of action. If they have great power, they have 
also great responsibility. No cause they espouse can 
fail; no cause they oppose can triumph. The future is, 
in large part, theirs. They have the making of history 
in the times that are to come. The greatest calamity 
that could befall would be strife which should divide 
them. 

Let us pray that this shall never be. Let us pray that 
they, always self respecting, each in honor upholding its 
own Flag, safeguarding its own Heritage of right and 
respecting the rights of others, each in its own way ful- 
filling its high national destiny, shall yet work in har- 
mony for the Progress and the Peace of the World. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEWS ON THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN. 


R. A. J. WILSON, editor of the Investor's Re- 
view, who, though a pronounced pessimist, is 
recognized as one of the ablest of English authori- 
ties on financial questions, finds in the Chicago con- 
vention sufficiently sombre material: 

‘* The ‘ Populist ’ manifesto, to which the great ma- 
jority of the delegates subscribed, is as the cry of 
those who have suffered from the dishonest finance 
of the Republican party during its long tenure of 
power, the wail of the masses; who have been 
ground in the dust by the monstrous customs tariff, 
maintained on false pretenses for the benefit of the 
few at the cost of a whole people. The formulas 
adopted with enthusiasm by the great mass of the 
delegates assembled last month in Chicago show us 
that it is not ‘ cheap money ’ merely which the seeth- 
ing masses of the discontented demand, but a revo- 
lution. 

‘* War is to be waged against the millionaires and 
their monopolies, against the policy of sustaining 
credit by adding to the public debt, against the 
privileges of the few, and, above all, against every 
description of usury. It is useless to pooh-pooh 
utterances such as these; they mean a great deal 
more than the moneyed and comfortable classes in 
the United States would have us believe. They in- 
terpret to us the feelings which lay at the back of 
the railway revolt of two winters ago, and show to 
Europe that the people of the United States are con- 
fronted by a social upheaval, strenuous, militant, 
organized, and backed by discontent of a kind we 
know only too well in Europe, but which the com- 
fortable classes in America have hitherto considered 
almost peculiar to the Old World. The Republic 
has not brought peace, happiness, and comfort to 
the mass of its inhabitants. The selfish, grasping, 
_ immoral business and political habits which have 
subjected the country to the domination of such 
dragons as the Jay Goulds, the Huntingtons, the 
Vanderbilts, and the whole brood of protection- 
nurtured monopolists, or to the numerous corpora- 
tions and trusts controlled by them, have brought 
the nation to the threshold of a revolution. 

‘*In the West and South particularly the strain 
has been felt with increasing severity every year, 
for on the South the Republican tariff, which 
reached the height of its monstrosity in the so-called 
McKinley law, has been from the first as a sentence 
of death, and the indebtedness of farmers over many 
parts of the West has gradually become intolerable, 
as year after year passes with low prices for their 
products and increasingly restricted markets. 
Thosg who borrowed in the good days of the ’70’s 


and early ’80’s at 10 per cent. now pay 20 per cent., 
or more, measured by the money yield of their 
crops.”’ 

Strangely Mr. Wilson sees in the programme of 
the Democratic convention some prospect of good. 
He says: 

‘*Taken all round, this Populist programme, 
which the great bulk of the new Democratic party 
in the States has framed to appeal to the country 
upon, is not such a mad affair from the point of 
view of the condition and temper of the great ma- 
jority of the American people as it naturally seems 
to us. As a means to an end, and that end revolu- 
tion, it has been constructed with no little skill, and 
it may, helped by the enthusiasm of conviction, 
carry everything before it. We certainly cannot 
count on an easy win for McKinley and what he 
represents, and therefore it might be wise for us to 
prepare for the worst. 

‘* Bimetallism we know to be an impossibility, 
but a forced paper currency based on silver, which 
is what the States are coming to, is capable of af- 
fording just that kind of temporary fillip wanted 
there to enable the nation to cast off the fetters of 
protection without half perishing in the process. 
‘Cheap money,’ in the sense of abundant currency 
of low quality, might lift prices for a time, and 
give a passing flush of prosperity which would pre- 
vent the people from feeling the confusion and loss 
of work, sure to be the first effect of a return to un- 
fettered trade.”’ 

It would seem that he would prefer Mr. Bryan’s 
success to that of Mr. McKinley, for in his eyes the 
extreme protectionist policy of Mr. McKinley is the 
direct progenitor of the distress which in its turn 
has brought about the revolutionary agitation: 

‘* In selecting him as their candidate for the Presi- 
dency, the Republican party seems to us to have 
gone very low down indeed in the scale of public 
men. Mr. McKinley’s public utterances have never 
conveyed to us the idea that he was a man of ability, 
still less that he was a man of sincere and strong 
convictions. He is the product of the political 
‘machine,’ pure and simple, and into the keeping 
of that machine the inhabitants of the United States 
appear to have committed their future ‘ beyond 
remede.’ ”’ 

Is It Repudiation ? 


The writer of the article ‘‘ Money and Invest- 
ments’’ in the Contemporary Review shakes his 
head solemnly over the nomination of Mr. Bryan. 
He says: 

‘* However thoroughly Mr. Bryan may be defeated, 
it is not encouraging to holders of American securi- 
ties to see one of the great parties, and that party, 
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moreover, which has favored a more liberal tariff pol 
icy, and has maintained views on finance which are 
more in acccordance with British notions, suddenly 
converted by an uncontrollable impulse into a party 
of repudiation and nove tabule, and submitted to the 
guidance of such a man as Governor Altgeld of Il- 
linois, an avowed anarchist, and the supporter of 
Debs and the ‘ Coxey march,’ who might apparently 
have himself made a strong bid for nomination, had 
he not been prevented by his alien birth. And the 
seriousness of the situation is by no means lessened 
when we recognize that this revolt against capital 
and credit and the whole financial fabric finds a 
good deal of justification in the methods which 
capital has used in the United States to exploit the 
rest of the community to its own advantage. Cor- 
ners, trusts, and pools, and other such devices for 
rigging markets and putting an artificial value on 
articles of common consumption are—as long as 
they last —‘ good business’ for the rich syndicates 
which promote them, aided by the tariff barrier, 
which prevents the free play of supply and de- 
mand. But there comes a point at which the 
general community is bound to revolt against such 
practices, and to assert that it will no longer be 
bound by the contracts which have been made under 
such circumstances.” 
By an American Alarmist. 

The most alarming estimate of the present condi- 
tion of things in America is supplied by an Ameri- 
can, Mr. W. L. Alden, who contributes a paper, en- 
titled ‘‘ War to the Knife,’’ to the Nineteeuth 
Century. Mr. Alden is haunted by the dread of a 
new war of secession. He says: 

‘* As the North was blind to the danger of seces- 
sion, so the American people have been blind to the 
steadily growing danger that the federal govern- 
ment may, at no distant day, fall into the hands of 
the silverites, and that the eastern states will then 
be compelled to choose between utter ruin and 
withdrawal from the Union. 

‘The average western American is a man of un- 
bounded energy, unbounded selJf-conceit, and un- 
bounded ignorance. It is to the ignorant West that 
the United States owe the greenback folly, the pro- 
tectionist delusion, and the silver craze. 

‘* American optimism shirks the confession that 
the West dislikes the East.’’ 

Of the near future he says: ; 

‘* The probabilities are at present in favor of the 
election of McKinley. But a defeat of the silver- 
ites this year simply postpones their victory for four 
brief years.”’ 

The new century, therefore, will begin with the 
establishment at Washington of the nominee of the 
persistent silverites. Mr. Alden says: 

‘That the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
means the utter ruin of the East, goes without say- 
ing. When the silverites gain possession of the 
federal government, the East must submit, with 
what grace it can muster, to complete and hopeless 
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bankruptcy, or it must withdraw from the Union, 
and endeavor to maintain its independence by 
arms.”’ 


The Moderation of the Chicago Platform. 


The National Review for August, which is more 
or less bimetallist, takes a much more moderate 
view of the Chicago programme than the other or- 
gans of British opinion. The editor says: 

‘*Is the Chicago platform the ‘atrocity’ Mr. 
Smalley and the Times consider it to be, or the ‘ in- 
famy’ that the Anglo-New York paper, the Pail 
Mall Gazette, labels it? It has unfortunately not 
been published textually in London, but the extracts 
that have appeared are far from warranting such 
epithets. There is a declaration in favor of an in- 
come tax and a reduced tariff, a denunciation of 
‘ trafficking with banking syndicates’ by the Fed- 
eral Treasury, of pauper immigration and arbitrary 
federal interference with the local authority, also of 
trusts and pools. Mr. Bryan has supplemented 
these heinous proposals by declaring for the popular 
election of senators, a liberal pension policy, the 
strict control of railroads and other public corpora- 
tions, arbitration, and ‘the operation of the tele- 
graph by the government in connection with the 
postal system,’ while he is against a second presi- 
dential term. Surely this is a very moderate mani- 
festo compared, e. g., to the Newcastle programme 
—it might have been drawn up by some staid Lib- 
eral Unionist.”’ 

Mr. Norman, writing in the Cosmopolis, says: 

“The silver movement is fraught, I am con- 
vinced, with the gravest dangers. Mr. McKinley, 
there is little doubt, is certain of election, but there 
is a great struggle ahead of the United States, if 
not this year then four years bence, a stiuggle 
which is already sectional and which may become 
revolutionary. It will be the penalty America pays 
for her leaps and bounds of prosperity, unrestrained 
by tradition and unchecked by public opinion.”’ 


A GOLD-STANDARD DEMOCRAT ON THE 
CAMPAIGN. 


HE Hon. Josiah Quincy of Boston writes in the 
North American Review for August on the 
‘*Tssues and Prospects of the Campaign ’’ from the 
point of view of an Eastern Democrat, a delegate 
to the Chicago convention, ‘‘ unable to transform 
himself into an advocate either of the free coinage 
of silver or of populism, and yet equally unable to 
give his support to Mr. McKinley and the Republi- 

can party.” 

MR. BRYAN’S CANDIDACY. 

As to the Chicago candidate, Mr. Quincy says: 
‘* However weak the nomination of Mr. Bryan might 
be under other conditions, or upon a different plat- 
form, there is every reason to believe that he is the 
best possible nominee for the Democratic pafty in 
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its present situation, from the mere standpoint of 
success at the coming election. Candidate and plat- 
form are in complete accord. On such a radical 
platform there would have been no appreciable ad- 
vantage in nominating a man of more conservative 
views and instincts. If success with such a pro- 
gramme be possible, it needs a man with the enthu- 
siasm and audacity of youth to achieve it. Ordinarily 
it would not be good policy for a great political 
party to nominate for the presidency, chiefly upon 
his ability as an orator, a man of Mr. Bryan’s youth, 
comparative lack of experience in public affairs, and 
radicalism of views. But in the face of the present 
situation, the very boldness of the nomination gives 
it acertain strength. The exigency called for a candi- 
date possessed of personal magnetism, able to give 
eloquent expression before a popular audience to the 
sentiments underlying the movement. The sort of 
warfare which may be expected from him may prove 
more effective than is now aticipated in some quar- 
ters. The instinct of the convention in selecting 
the presidential nominee, for the first time in the 
history of American politics, from a state west of 
the Mississippi, was asound one from the standpoint 
of political expediency. A Western candidate will 
win far more support in that section of the country 
than a Southern candidate could do, while he will 
probably hold the South about as well as a Southern 
man. Upon the platform adopted, the obvious 
policy of the party was to play for the Populist vote; 
to make an entirely new departure, creating a new 
party under an old name. The nomination of Mr. 
Bryan is more consistent with this policy than any 
other which could have been made, unless, indeed, 
Senator Teller could have been taken up, and the 
unwisdom of nominating him was recognized by 
nearly everybody in the convention. The past 
political course of the candidate commends him at 
least as much to Populists as to Democrats. Before 
these lines can be read the action of the Populist 
convention at St. Louis will have been taken; the 
writer thinks it safe to assume that either Mr. 
Bryan will be indorsed, or that some arrangement 
will be made, then or later, by which he can secure 
the Populist votes. 

‘¢ The nomination of Mr. Sewall of Maine for Vice- 
President, while made in the convention upon the 
spur of the moment, and chiefly for the purpose of 
avoiding possible mistakes in other directions, is 
mainly significant as indicating a desire to refute 
the ideas that the new movement is a sectional one 
of the South and the farther West against the East; 
probably it was also intended to afford a conspicuous 
demostration of the fact that every successful busi- 
ness man will not necessarily be opposed to the 
Democratic party in its new policy.’’ 

Mr. Quincy then enters on a somewhat elaborate 
calculation of the voting strength of the parties to 
show that the success of the Chicago ticket in No- 
vember is ‘‘ at least neither impossible nor highly 
improbable.”’ 
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THE MONETARY SITUATION AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 
N the National Review for August appears the 
address delivered by President Francis A. 
Walker at the annual meeting of the Bimetallic 
League held in London, July 13, 1896. 

President Walker’s opening paragraph contains 
one of the most significant passages in the entire ad- 
dress: ‘‘ Were the City of London to give its consent, 
bimetallism might at once be established on a broad 
and enduring basis. Of all the vast expanse of the 
globe, one square mile alone blocks the way to the 
adoption of a world’s money as wide as the world’s 
trade. The veto of this city rests upon a monetary 
policy which has approved itself by long and benefi- 
cent operation; a monetary policy, the economic 
validity and practical efficiency of which have been 
admitted with absolute unanimity by the most dis- 
tinguished commission which since the great in- 
quests on the bank charter, fifty and sixty years 
ago, has been assembled in this country—a monetary 
policy which the nations of the earth never needed 
so greatly as to-day.”’ 

President Walker proceeds to explain the present 
attitude of the different European states on the 
money question as follows: 

‘* Probably no one in this audience doubts that, in 
this matter, Germany would cheerfully and promptly 
second the action of the United Kingdom; and would 
do all that England would do, in general and in par- 
ticular, for the restoration of that parity between 
the metals, the loss of which her imperial Parlia- 
ment has recently declared to have been the cause 
of wide and deep disaster. France, on her part, has 
long stood ready to resume, with due and proper 
support from other financial powers, that beneficent 
function which for seventy years she exercised prac- 
tically alone, to the inexpressible advantage of the 
commercial world, and to the advantage of no coun- 
try more than to that of England, whose ‘ stupen- 
dous and never ceasing exports ’—to use the phrase 
of Mr. Goschen—were in so small measure the fruit 
of an approximate part of exchange between the 
silver-using and gold-using nations, during the 
period while her manufacturers were growing from 
small beginnings into gigantic and far-reaching en- 
terprises. Holland, the classic land of finance, 
from which, as Lord Macauley points out, England 
derived her system of banking, of funding, and of 
taxation, Holland is ready and eager to join in the 
establishment of a monetary policy which would 
bring order out of the weltering chaos into which 
trade and production were plunged by the ill-con- 
sidered action of twenty years ago. Belgium and 
Italy, of the now suspended Latin Union, are like- 
minded. Few doubt that Russia would accede to a 
bimetallic convention; most believe that ‘Austria 
would do the same. My own country, with seventy 
mnillions of people, is only too eager and anxious to 
see the wrong of the past righted by the remonetiza- 
tion of silver.’’ 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF RECENT EVENTS. 


President Walker’s address was delivered just 
after the Chicago convention, and what he had to 
say concerning the Chicago platform naturally in- 
terested his auditors: 

** It would not be becoming for me to enter, here, 
upon partisan predictions; but I confidently believe 
that the maintenance of the gold standard in the 
United States is not a whit less secure, by reason of 
anything that was done at Chicago last week. In 
spite of many friendly suggestions from this side of 
the water, we are not going to pull anybody’s chest- 
nuts out of the fire. The United States will main 
tain the position it has so long held, as a nation 
thoroughly believing in bimetallism, and, in the 
main, disinterestedly desirous to promote that ob- 
ject, yielding place to none in its readiness to make 
all reasonable exertions, and sustain all reasonable 
sacrifices, for the common good. But the great Re- 
public of the West will make no doubtful experi- 
ments in finance, at any rate, none more question- 
able than what it did in 1878 and 1890. The bonds 
of the United States will continue to be paid in gold 
coin or its full equivalent; and its credit will stand 
where it has ever stood since the triumphant vindi- 
cation of its nationality, in the War of Secession.’’ 


THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS AND THEIR RESULT. 


HE recent Liberal victory in Canada is the sub- 
ject of an article by Mr. J. W. Russell in the 
August North American Review. Of the part played 
by the Manitoba school question in the campaign, 
Mr. Russell says : 

‘The French Canadians are, politically, loyal to 
Great Britain and to the federal pact under which 
they live ; but they are also passionately devoted to 
their racial development and their religion. The 
Pope has nowhere more faithful spiritual subjects ; 
they have been called the most Catholic community 
in the world. The school question imposed upon 
them a severe test—a course of action in which re- 
ligious subserviency and civic duty contended for 
the mastery. The legal and technical details of that 
question are of little interest to American readers, 
and with its salient points they are already familiar. 
The upshot of the long struggle in the courts was a 
decision of the Imperial Privy Council, which, in 
effect, did not finally decide, but referred the ques- 
tion back to the Dominion government, with the 
result of its introduction as an issue in federal 
politics. Manitoba was ordered to restore the sep- 
arate schools, and replied in a vigorous refusal ; the 
government tried to pass a remedial bill and failed, 
after which it appealed to the country to indorse its 
policy of coercion. In doing so its chief reliance 
was upon the Catholic hierarchy ; and the well- 
known mandate of the Quebec bishops, command- 
ing all the faithful in that province to support the 
government, was deemed a weapon of such strength 
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and edge as nothing could resist. This unwise course 
occasioned the greatest surprise of the election, and 
forty-seven members of the House of Commons, out 
of a total of sixty-five in Quebec, were returned in 
direct opposition to their spiritual guides and in 
support of their eloquent fellow-countryman, the 
Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, the Liberal leader.. This un- 
expected revolt has given new hope and meaning to 
the national life and progress. Hitherto considered 
the least enlightened and independent portion of the 
Dominion, Quebec has ‘stamped her strong foot and 
said she would be free,’ and has given a memorable 
rebuke to arrogant clericalism. The distinct func- 
tions of church and state have been splendidly em- 
phasized just when and where the lesson was most 
needed ; and the vexatious question of priestly in- 
terference in politics, which has had a continuous 
existence in Canada since confederation, will never 
again exert its former power of disturbance.”’ 


TARIFF, RECIPROCITY AND ANNEXATION. 


The Liberals, Mr. Russell says, are eager for reci- 
procity with the United States, but not prepared to 
go unpatriotic lengths in the obtaining of it. They 
are not annexationists; ‘‘ They have promised to 
make no tariff amendments without due notice to 
the interests affected, and a careful inquiry and 
deliberation will precede any legislative changes, 
which will chiefly be the lowering of duties upon 
the raw material of manufactures. As nearly as 
can be inferrred from the utterances of responsible 
men and leading journals before the election, the 
new tariff will average about 20 per cent. upon 
dutiable imports.” 


A Canadian Editor’s Views. 


The editor of the Quebec Chronicle, Mr. George 
Stewart, contributes to the Forum an article on the 
significance of the recent elections. Apart from 
the disturbing influence of the Manitoba school 
issue, Mr. Stewart finds various causes sufficient to 
account for the Liberal victory. 

““The stagnation of trade, the general business 
depression, and the shrinkages in values, creating a 
strong feeling of unrest and distrust everywhere, 
contributed also their quota to the fall of the gov- 
ernment. The high tariff in but few instances 
afforded any relief for the decline in affairs. The 
people, eager for a change, and in a spirit almost of 
desperation, welcomed a platform which, at least, 
was different from the one which had prevailed for 
nearly two decades. They were prepared to accept 
it all the sooner when they were told that the 
changes proposed would be gradual and not revolu- 
tionary or drastic. The Conservatives offered no ' 
change in the diet, and persisted in declaring that 
their policy of protection had created prosperity in 
the country. The electors took their choice, and 
the axe fell on the national policy and the promises 
which had been made in its behalf.’’ 

The overthrow of the government aiso calls at- 
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tention anew to the decline of Conservative leader- 
ship in Canada. 

‘““With the death of Sir John A. Macdonald, 
passed away forever in Canada what might be 
called dictatorial leadership. One-man power has 
seen its last day, and no successor will come. The 
influence exerted by Sir John was remarkable. His 
word was law; his commands were never disobeyed. 
In the hollow of his hand he virtually held the pol- 
icy, the principles, the doctrines, and the members 
of the party which recognized him as its chieftain. 
Indeed, the party, as it existed during his time, was 
largely of his own creation. He was himself the 
party. As he grew in years, the men who began 
life with him continued to shower their tokens of 
love and devotion upon him. The younger men 
took their places in the grooves, and awaited his 
orders. He was a lucky captain, and his ship never 
lacked sailors, the ancient superstition holding good 
in his case. "When he was called to another scene 
the times and the manners speedily underwent a 
change, and no Prime Minister since has been able 
to sway the party as he swayed it from the day he 
took command. Four tried it in as many years, but 
all failed. The conditions, evidently, are not as they 
used to be. There are many who still believe that 
had he lived there would have been no school-bill 
question to vex the voters. It would have been 
settled years ago by the methods peculiar to his 
genius.”’ 


ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION. 


R. MORLEY contributes to the Nineteenth 
Century for August a carefully considered 
examination of the negotiations which have taken 
place between the British and American govern- 
ments on the subject of Anglo-American arbitra- 
tion. The article is political rather than literary, 
and the following sentence is almost the only pas- 
sage in which John Morley’s skill as a penman re- 
veals itself : 

‘‘Lord Salisbury sometimes argues as if he were 
debating with Kant, or Saint-Pierre, or any of those 
ether grand utopians whose noble and benignant 
speculations have been the light of a world ‘swept 
with confused alarms of struggle and flight, Where 
ignorant armies clash by night.’ Mr. Olney is no 
Kant, but an acute lawyer. He is as far removed as 
possible from being a disputant of the utopian 
stamp. The Olney dispatches are not altogether in 
the key of the Olney hymns. He has made up his 
mind that the end desired by English and American 
alike is attainable, and he makes for it with a direct- 
ness of vision and will that always marks the way 
in which great things are done.”’ 


THE VENEZUELAN FRONTIER. 
The negotiations are twofold. There is first the 


question of the Venezuela frontier ; secondly, the 
proposal to establish a permanent tribunal for arbi- 


trating all future matters of dispute. Dealing first 
with the Venezuela question, Mr. Morley says : 

‘** The more diligently one endeavors to master this 
entangled mass, the clearer does it become that the 
whole field of the controversy, settled lands and all, 
presents matters with two sides to them, and claims 
for all of which something is to be said, and that if 
ever there was in the world a set of circumstances 
proper for arbitration, and if ever arbitration is to 
be good for any case; this is such a case.” 


A VERY NARROW DIFFERENCE. 5) 


He then points out how very closely Mr. Olney 
and Lord Salisbury have come to an agreement even 
on the question of arbitrating the settled districts. 
The case, he says, now stands thus « 

‘**T will not accept an unrestricted arbitration 
about the settled districts,’ says Lord Salisbury, 
‘but I shall not complain if the tribunal should 
choose to make an unrestricted award even about 
the settled districts ; and between ourselves, I may 
tell you in confidence that unless the award about 
the settled districts were manifestly unfair I should 
find it impossible to resist.’ In other words, broken 
careers and ruined fortunes or not, Lord Salisbury 
admits that the decision of the tribunal against the 
title of the British occupiers would raise so strong a 
presumption that it would not be much less difficult 
to resist than if it were a definite award. That is 
where Lord Salisbury stands. How is the presence 
of elements of honor and integrity to be discovered’ 
and decided? This is the central pivot of the discus- 
sion. 

‘* What Lord Salisbury desires, and rightly de- 
sires, is, as he says, to protect certain British col- 
onists from having their careers broken and their 
fortunes possibly ruined. Mr. Olney is willing to 
direct the arbitrators to give such weight and effect 
to the position of these colonists as reason, justice, 
law, and the equities of the particular case may 
seem to require. But reason, justice, and the equi- 
ties of the case would manifestly forbid the break- 
ing of the careers and the ruin of the fortunes of 
men who had settled in the territory which they had 
every ground for believing to be British. Nobody who 
will take the trouble to scrutinize the difference be- 
tween these two positions, and to realize how narrow 
it is—narrower, I think, than Lord Salisbury’s speech 
would lead us to suppose—will doubt that an accom- 
modation is inevitable, unless the same spirit of 
loitering which has for so many years haunted the 
Foreign Office in Venezuelan matters should still 
preside over these negotiations. 


A FRANCO-DUTCH PRECEDENT, 


** A precedent has been mentioned which is worth 
recalling. Five years ago the French and the Dutch 
could not agree about a boundary in Guiana. They 
both held that a certain river was the boundary, but 
they disputed the identity of the river. One said 
that the river in question, as marked on the map, 
was a certain stream ; the other said it was quite 
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another stream. The question was referred to the 
Czar. The Czar declined to accept the task unless 
he was allowed to go into the whole question of the 
frontier. This was conceded. He decided that the 
Dutch were in the right, and that their river was the 
true boundary. But he added to his award the pro- 
viso—which is apt to the business that we now have 
in hand—that his award was to be without preju- 
dice to the rights acquired bond fide by French set- 
tlers in the limits of the territory in dispute. This 
comes to pretty much the same thing as Mr. Olney’s 
proviso; and who would say that the French would 
not have been wrong to refuse arbitration, lest they 
should be breaking the careers and possibly ruining 
the fortunes of the settlers whose rights the Czar 
thus safeguarded ?”’ 


THE QUESTION OF A GENERAL TREATY. 


Then turning to the question of a general treaty 
of arbitration, he notes that both negotiators are 
agreed in excluding questions which involve the 
honor and integrity of the nation. He says : 

‘The matter is one of infinite delicacy and diffi- 
culty. In the Swiss-American draft treaty the par- 
ties agree to submit to arbitration all difficulties 
that may arise between the two states ‘ whatever 
may be the cause, the nature, or the object of such 
difficulties.’ This is obviously impracticably wide 
for our case. In the plan adopted at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference of 1890, the only excepted questions 
were to be such as, ‘in the judgment of any one of 
the nations involved in the controversy, may im- 
peril its independence.’ This isa qualification which, 
in controversies between us and the United States, 
would be merely futile.”’ 

But, if it is agreed that the phrase ‘‘ questions of 
honor and integrity ’’ should stand, there arises the 
second question as to who shall decide what ques- 
tions involve ‘‘ honor and integrity :”’ 

‘* Mr. Olney’s own proposal of a preliminary refer- 
ence to Farliament or Congress seems not a little 
cumbrous, though he makes an ingenious defense 
for it. The whole policy of arbitration rests on the 
expediency of removing international disputes from 
the atmosphere of passion, and to ask a great na- 
tional and popular assembly to decide beforehand 
whether a given dispute involves national honor or 
not will perhaps strike many persons as a question- 
able experiment for suppressing passion.’’ 


HOW TO AVOID TERRITORIAL DISPUTES. 


Lord Salisbury ip his reply practically narrows 
down the excepted questions to those relating to 
territorial rights. But as Mr. Morley points out, 
territorial questions can hardly arise between the 
United States and Great Britain, both of whom 
have well-defined frontiers. He says : 

“It has been suggested that a clause might be 
added to the treaty of arbitration upon the basis of 
existing possessions, definitely prohibiting the rais- 
ing of any questions relating to territory now in un- 
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disputed occupation. There is something like this, 
though not quite the same, in the sixth article of 
the Pan-American project. At any rate this ground 
of anxiety might be removed by the acceptance in 
the treaty of an authentic map of existing territo- 
ries. So far as I am aware, the not very momentous 
dispute about the Alaskan boundary is the only 
ragged edge in territorial matters between Great 
Britain and the United States.’’ 

Mr. Morley toucnes lightly upon the question of 
the constitution of the tribunal, the right of appeal, 
and the rules which it would have to administer. 
He says : 

‘*The truth is that the creation of a permanent 
tribunal would be the best way of improving the 
rules of what is called international law. Sir Henry 
Maine has some weighty remarks on the advantages 
of a permanent court or board of arbitrators over 
occasional adjudicators appointed ad hoc.’’ 


THE THINGS TO BE DONE. 


Mr. Morley’s conclusion is as well weighed as it is 
weighty. He says: 

“Tf the principle of arbitration and a permanent 
tribunal were once established, and with reasonable 
securities and safeguards embodied in practical 
shape, that in itself would be an immense step 
toward lessening the chances of war, even in cases 
which lay outside the specific operations of the tri- 
bunal. 

‘‘ The things to be done are to frame the exception 
clause, which, though difficult, is not beyond the 
expert skill of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Olney ; and 
to shape the constitution and functions of the tri- 
bunal, as to which the two ministers could evidently 
come to an understanding in twenty-four hours. If 
these two things are done, the award should be final, 
or else we might almost as well or better leave the 
project alone. 

‘To leave it alone would, in the opinion of the 
present writer, be nothing short of a disaster to one 
of the greatest causes now moving the western 
world. If Lord Salisbury fails, the question, we 
may be sure, will be set fatally back for many a 
year to come.”’ 


Mr. Norman’s Warning. 


Mr. Henry Norman, writing upon the arbitration 
negotiations and the hitch about the settled dis- 
tricts, says: 

‘The American brief of Venezuela denies categor- 
ically that there are any British settlers there at 
all. The simplest way of settling this point would 
seem to be for three men, representing Great Britain, 
the United States, and Venezuela, to go themselves 
to the territory in question and see with their own 
eyes whether there are any settlers or not. This is 
probably far too simple a course to be adopted. I 
am only anxious that Englishmen should not believe 
that the storm has blown over, when there is only a 
lull.”’ 
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A Prophecy of the Issue. 


The editor of the New England Magazine recalls 
in his July number a prophecy uttered by Edward 
Everett Hale when preaching in 1889. It reads 
curiously in the light of the last eight months : 

“The twentieth century will apply the word of 
the Prince of Peace to international life. The be- 
ginning will not be made at the end of war, but in 
some time of peace. The suggestion will come from 
one of the six great powers. It will be from a 
nation which has no large permanent military estab- 
lishment ; that is to say, it will probably come from 
the United States. This nation, in the most friendly 
way, will propose to the other great Powers to name 
each one jurist of world-wide fame, who with the 
other five shall form a permanent tribunal of the 
highest dignity. Everything will be done to give 
this tribunal the honor and respect of the world. 
As an international court, it will be organized with- 
out reference to any especial case under discussion. 
Then it will exist. Gradually the habit will be 
formed of consulting this august tribunal in all 
questions before states. More and more will men 
of honor and command feel that an appointment to 
serve on this tribunal is the highest human dignity. 
Of such a tribunal the decisions, though no musket 
enforce them, will be one day received of course.”’ 


THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 


IR WALTER BESANT, writing to the North 
American Review for August, indulges in 
prophecy concerning the nature of coming Anglo- 
Saxon dominion on this planet. Sir Walter expects 
to see republicanism grow in alJl parts of the British 
Empire, and as republicanism grows there will 
result a cleavage between the colonies, becoming 
every year wider and wider. ‘‘ We shall then—say 
in fifty years—see six great English-speaking na- 
tions; every one will be more populous than France 
at the present day; filled with people who have 
absorbed all foreign admixtures; governed by the 
same laws; inheriting all the Anglo-Saxon qualities, 
virtues and weaknesses. 

““The people of these nations will be unlike each 
other in’ peculiarities, due to climate; those of 
tropical Queensland, for instance, will differ in cer- 
tain respects from the inhabitants of Toronto or 
Quebec. But in mind and in manners they will be 
all alike.’’ 

Our highest endeavor in the future, says Sir 
Walter, must be to make war forever impossible 
between these nations, and to this end he proposes a 
permanent court of arbitration, the mere existence 
of which, he thinks, will prevent cases of difference 
from arising. 


A VISION OF PEACE ON EARTH. 


‘* Now suppose such a board of arbitration to be 
established. What do we see in the future? The 
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six nations will be separate, yet united; each will be 
free to work out its own development in its own 
way; it will be impossible for them to quarrel; they 
will understand that free trade between themselves 
will be the best in their own interests; their press 
will be courteous, each to each; they will be rivals 
only in art, science and literature. Above all, they 
will form a firm alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with such a navy that all the world united in arms 
would be powerless against them. And, as an 
example for all the world to see, there will be the 
great federation of our race, an immense federation, 
free, law-abiding, peaceful, yet ready to fight; ten- 
acious of old customs; dwelling continually with 
the same ideas; keeping, as their ancestors from 
Friesland did before them, each family as the unit; 
every home the centre of the earth; every township 
of a dozen men the centre of the government.”’ 


UNITED STATES COAST DEFENSES. 


N the August Peterson, Frank Heath, Jr., pre- 
sents the argument for improved seacoast de- 
fenses, taking pains at the same time to point out 
the futility of increased expenditures by the United 
States for a navy, or even for land forces, while our 
coasts are exposed to foreign attack as at present. 

‘* Because Great Britain has such an enormous sea 
power and holds supremacy on the ocean, is it, there- 
fore, necessary that we adopt England as our stand- 
ard, or devote all our efforts to securing a navy 
competent to contend with hers? Because Ger- 
many’s chief attention is concentrated on the 
strength and discipline of her army, is it, there- 
fore, necessary to adopt her as our standard of 
strength for land forces? It is unnecessary that we 
follow the lines of either, but it is necessary that we 
have a strong and proper system of defense and 
fully utilize the appropriations to the best advan- 
tage in securing it. The question arises, then, what 
is to the best advantage ? 

‘‘Great Britain is an empire; her colonies are 
scattered over both hemispheres; her commerce ex- 
tends to every quarter of the globe. Each colony is 
dependent upon the others for support. This necessi- 
tates a great foreign traffic and a correspondingly 
large commercial marine. Thus she requires a navy 


. proportionally large to protect both this marine and 


the scattered colonies. The foreign possessions of 
Germany are few, if any, when compared with 
those of Great Britain. With the exception of a 
very small seacoast, she is entirely surrounded by 
foreign powers of a more or less aggressive nature. 
Hence it is that she devotes her attention more to 
the development of her army than to that of her 
navy. Thus we see each of these nations carefully 
defending itself according to the situation. The 
United States may almost be regarded as a conti- 
nent in themselves. They have an Atlantic sea- 
board of over 3,000 miles, without taking into con- 
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sideration the extent of gulf coast on the south. 
Bordering on the Pacific is a coast line of nearly 
5,000 miles. Both on the eastern and western coasts 
we are over 3,000 miles distant from any power that 
would necessitate the enlarging of our army if we 
were called upon to defend ourselves. 

‘On our seacoast there are at least thirty ports 
which demand, as an absolute necessity, the most 
modern means of protection, together with seventy 
others which also demand protection to a smaller 
extent. Itis these great cities situated on our sea- 
coast that hold the welfare of our country at stake. 
Nearly ten years ago Samuel J. Tilden wrote to 
Carlisle showing that in twelve United States sea- 
ports the property exposed to destruction by hostile 
fleets amounted in value to $5,000,000,000, and this 
property has since then increased one-quarter in 
value. 

DO WE NEED MORE SHIPS ? 

‘* The greater part of our foreign traffic is carried 
on in foreign vessels, while our coastwise commerce, 
although enormous, in case of war could be easily 
carried on by rail. The United States in time of 
war could be entirely independent of other coun- 
tries for supplies of any importance or for general 
maintenance. These facts show that we would have 
no commerce requiring protection by the navy. We 
have no colonies to protect. Thus, our only need of 
ships is to represent us as a nation and to give what 
little protection is necessary to American subjects 
abroad. Our present navy is fully large enough to 
accomplish any work of this kind if called upon ; 
and any additional money spent at the present time 
for an increase in the number of these vessels is that 
much less toward seacoast fortifications as a more 
perfect and necessary means of defense. 

‘‘Let us suppose one of our largest ports to be 
protected by naval vessels with no other support, 
and that they suddenly find themselves confronted 
by an opposing fleet. The foreign fleet would con- 
gregate all its forces at one point, and would thus 
be more powerful than our own, which must be 
necessarily scattered to protect the other important 
points along the coast. Defeat would be inevitable. 
The port would soon fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Tremendous indemnities could be exacted, 
which would not only increase the enemy’s power of 
aggression, but cripple our own power of resistance. 
But what would the enemy’s chances be if an at- 
tempt was made to enter one of our ports against a 
heavy fire from fortifications protecting the chan- 
nel? Realizing the effectiveness of land guns, the 
enemy would necessarily keep at as long range as 
possible, thus not only diminishing its power of 
offense, but increasing that of our own defense. 
With the range of fire thus extended, the secondary 
battery on board a ship is practically useless. There 
is also more of a certainty of aim on land than on 
water. The constant rolling and motion of the ves- 
sel takes away the great accuracy of fire possessed 
by the heavy guns mounted on land. The pene- 
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trative power of all guns has been so accurately cal- 
culated that a fortification may be constructed able 
to resist the shot from navy guns of the highest 
power. 

‘** Coast fortifications are the best means of de- 
fense for the United States ; but assuming that the 
navy is a better means, it would be necessary to 
strongly fortify our harbors as a place of refuge for 
vessels that might be overmatched, others that are 
disabled, and as coaling stations and depots of sup- 
ply. If there were no harbor of defense our ves- 
sels would be exposed to capture, and if captured 
would be utilized as agents against ourselves. Again 
we see the absolute necessity for fortifications ; and 
even if the navy should be adopted as the supreme 
means of defense, it certainly would not long hold 
this supremacy without the land fortifications to 
support and protect it.” 

Mr. Heath then shows that the total expenditure 
required to protect the port of Baltimore, as esti- 
mated by the Fortifications Board, is only about 
two-thirds the cost of a single battle ship (the Indi- 
ana) without her armament. 


OUR NAVAL MILITIA. 

HE organization of a naval militia in the 

United States nas been carried on so quietly 

that many of our readers are probably unaware of 

the existence of such an arm of military service. 

In the August Outing Lieut. W. H. Stayton tells 

the story of the movement in the following para- 
graphs: 

‘“When the naval militia movement started, 
about six years ago, the promoters of the project ex- 
pected to form a naval reserve, and designated the 
new forces by that name. It took but a short time, 
however, to demonstrate that such a movement can- 
not become national in its dimensions at its very in- 
ception. It is necessary to start by interesting a 
particular town or city in the movement; other 
towns or cities take up the interest; the representa- 
tives of the various towns finally interest the mem- 
bers of the state legislature, and so state aid is 
lent to the movement. Other states follow, and the 
representatives of these states in Congress enlist the 
aid of their fellow members, and congressional ac- 
tion follows, resulting in a national organization. 
The process is gradual and evolutionary. 

‘* To day we have in twelve states a naval militia 
in the true sense of the words, and at the last ses- 
sion of Congress a bill was introduced at the sug- 
gestion of the Navy Department, looking to the en- 
rollment of the National Naval Reserve. 

‘* The necessity for anaval militia is apparent. It 
needs no argument to show the need for the exist- 
ence of a land militia, and the necessity for a naval 
militia is still greater. Most Americans, whether 
from the seaboard or the interior, know something 
about the handling of fire:arms, and the experience 
of the Civil War showed that our citizens soon be- 
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eames efficient soldiers, even in the days when bat- 
tles were fought in solid and precise formations. It 
can hardly be doubted, in view of our national char- 
acteristics, that we should turn. out better soldiers 
in a shorter period in these days of extended order 
and skirmish fighting. Few of our people, how- 
ever, have the training that would fit them to 
readily become sailors. The duties of the sailor 
are more varied than those of the soldier, and in 
consequence it takes longer to make a man an 
efficient sailor than it does to make him an efficient 
soldier. 

‘** Although at the breaking out of the Civil War 
our merchant marine was in condition to furnish us 
with hundreds of sailors where to-day it cannot fur- 
nish us with one, great difficulty was experienced 
during that war in obtaining men for service aboard 
ships. Should war break out to-day the difficulty 
would be infinitely greater, and it is to meet this 
difficulty that the naval militia is designed. 

‘‘ The popularity of the movement and the growth 
of the force have been as striking as was the neces- 
sity which called it into being. Though barely five 
years have elapsed since the first naval militia or- 
ganizations were mustered into service, we have to- 
day a well organized and fairly well armed and 
equipped body, equal in strength to one-half of the 
regular navy.”’ 

Lieutenant Stayton finds a reason for the growing 
popularity of this form of service in the variety 
which characterizes the drills. ‘‘In the state of 
New York, for instance, the National Guardsman 
has about twenty-five drills during the winter’s drill 
season, and all of them are as infantry; meantime 
his brother of the sea militia has also twenty-five 
drills, but they include infantry, artillery, seaman- 
ship, signals, torpedoes, fencing, great gung, second- 
ary batteries, rowing and sailing. The drilling is 
usually by squads, so that during one evening a man 
will be exercised in two or three different branches 
of his duties.” 

Each summer the naval militiaman has a week’s 
tour of duty on a man-of-war, where he drills with 
the modern high-power guns and learns something 
about the new engines, search-lights, and torpedoes. 
In the vicinity of New York City there is much 
summer cruising in navy cutters up Long Island 
Sound and in other directions. 

‘“‘The routine for the present summer shows that 
the Navy Department, too, is ready to take the 
third step which will insure national uniformity. 
Heretofore the department has sent men of-war 
each summer to take the different organizations off 
on short cruises, but in no case have the organiza- 
tions from two or more states been brought into 
co-operation. This year an important advance has 
been made by arranging that the naval militias of 
the states of Connecticut, Rhode Island and New 
York shall meet on the men-of-war, rendezvousing 
at Gardiner’s Island, near the eastern entrance to 


Long Island Sound,”’ 
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WHAT WAR WILL BE. 
A Ghastly Description of Things to Come. 


HERE is a very striking article in the Fort- 
nightly Review by Mr. H. W. Wilson, entitled 
‘*The Human Animal in Battle. Mr. Wilson, the 
author of ‘‘Ironclads in Action,’’ draws a very 
sombre picture as to the extent to which modern 
science and the conditions of modern campaigning 
tend to make war more horrible than it has ever 
been before. 

‘** No words can depict the uproar and confusion 
of a battlefield. The tremendous thunder of the 
guns, the roar of bursting shells, the incessant roll of 
musketry, the dense clouds of dust, the yells of the 
combatants, the shrieks and groans of the wounded, 
the ghastly human fragments strewing the earth, 
the smell of sweat and powder, make up an appall- 
ing ensemble. With smokeless powder the whole 
battlefield will be visible, and there will be ro 
screen between the fighters on either side.’’ 


THE DECAY OF RELIGION. 


But that is not the only cause which aggravates 
the conditions of the battlefield of the future : 

** The decay of religion, which is so widespread a 
feature of our times, has contributed to the down- 
ward progress of the individual, by making death 
more horrrible because of the greater uncertainty of 
the future beyond the grave. The problem is how 
to implant courage and ayoid panic. Courage is 
simply control of the nis 289 and is largely due to 
the habit of confronting danger. This much is cer- 
tain, that the future battle will be a severer trial to 
the nerves than any past encounter. To meet that 
trial the nerves of the modern civilized man are less 
fit than they were in the past.”’ 

HUNGER AND SLEEPLESSNESS. 


Mr. Wilson points out what is too often true, that 
in any comparison between civic courage and that 
dispayed by the soldier on the field of battle, the 
latter is as a rule tested under more trying physical 
conditions than the former: 

“The soldier, as often as not, has to fight with 
empty stomach, without sleep, ill-clothed, and 
sickly in health. Hunger and sleeplessness are sore 
enemies to courage. Tents are rarely carried in 
modern armies, and on the bivouac no shelter is to 
be had. Dirt and its concomitant vermin are not 
less distressing to men accustomed to cleanliness. 
Worst of all is the want of food. The German 2nd 
Corps at Gravelotte marched twenty-three miles 
without food or water, and then engaged in the ter- 
rific combat in the Mance ravine. The French army 
of Marshal MacMahon, for whole days before the 
Sedan had received no proper rations, and ate what 
it could, which was very little. To Lee’s Southern 
infantry raw onions were ‘angel’s food,’ in their 
own expressive phrase ; a few handfuls of unground 
maize or corn, a scanty rasher of rancid bacon at 
rare intervals, were all they had to eat. When 
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they received three days’ rations they cooked and 
ate them, preferring to carry them inside and go 
hungry the two following days. They devoured 
rats, muskrats, and squirrels when they could get 
them. Two days’ sleepless marching and fighting 
without food was, we are told, not uncommon. The 
soldiers slept as they tramped the dusty roads, and 
at each halt men fell down in a dead slumber.”’ 
NO AID FOR THE WOUNDED. 

The greatest change for the worse in modern 
warfare is the impossibility of aiding the wounded: 
‘“‘But war would be comparatively humane if it 
were not for the fate of the wounded. In future 
battles, with the great range of the present small- 
bore rifle, it will be almost impossible to give satis- 
factory first aid on the battlefield. Those who creep 
for shelter from the sun to some copse or cornfield, 
who escape the anxious search of the ambulances, 
are the true victims of war. ‘In the burning 
heat of mid-day, in the dark shadows of midnight, 
crouched on stones and thistles in the stench of 
corpses around and of their own putrefying wounds 
—a prey while still quivering for the feasting vul- 
tures,’ without water, without food, without help of 
man to assuage their torments, what to them is 
the meaning of glory, and what in this life their 
reward? At Sadowa sixty wounded were found in 
a barn 3ix days after the battle. They had lived 
God knows how. When found, the state of their 
wounds was such that not one of them could hope to 
survive. In the terrible battles in the Wilderness 
during the Civil War, the woods caught fire as the 
two sides fought, and the wounded were consumed 
by the flames. Dreadful perhaps; yet was this fate 
more dreadful than that of those who had crawled 
clear of the thickets and ‘ were eaten alive by the 
beetles o’ nights ?’ ”’ 

Mr. Wilson concludes his article with the prac- 
tical suggestion: 

‘No wonder that with knowledge such as this, at 
the Geneva Conference Mr. Twining proposed to 
end the miseries of the hopelessly wounded by giv- 
ing the coup de grace. The time may come when 
such a measure will be permitted; now it shocks our 
squeamish humanity, which cannot bear to read of 
such things, still less to think of them. The time, 
too, may come when we shall devise some means of 
saving life in a battle at sea, or arrive at some in- 
ternational agreement. When I recently urged this 
necessity, a critic objected that in battle ships have 
other things to do than to rescue the drowning. As 
if it were not possible to have Red Cross vessels 
with each squadron, whose one work should be life- 


saving.”’ 


“THe Irish Idylls,’’ by Jane Barlow, form the 
subject of an interesting study by M. Aug. Glardon 
in the July number of the Bibliothéque Universelle 
In the same number M. Numa Droz has some reflec- 
tions on Geneva and Zirich, the exhibitions of 1896 


and 1883. > 


WHAT THE CUBAN INSURRECTION MEANS. 
A Good Word for Spain. 


R. J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY is a Britisher 
1Vi who contributes to the New Review a very 
rabid article in defense of the Spaniards in Cuba. 
We quote the following passages, which will natu- 
rally excite some indignation on this side of the 
Atlantic: 

“To talk of the present struggle as a fight for 
liberty is to burlesque words out of all meaning. Tt 
is no longer (if it ever was) in question whether or 
not the descendants of Spanish settlers shall be free; 
the question is whether Cuba shall, or shall not, be 
a civilized, European state, or.a barbaric African 
Alsatia. The Spanish West Indian is as free as 
any British West Indian; he is directly repre- 
sented at Madrid by senators and deputies of his 
own election, asno West Indian is represented in 
the Mother of Parliaments; he findsa ready hearing 
for his grievances, and an almost unhealthy anxiety 
to redress them. Cuba is indeed the spoiled child 
of Spain; and the most burning wrong adduced by 
her effervescent orators is that whites and blacks 
drink—for, as Mr. Ballou records, your Cuban isa 
rare ginslinger—at different bars. This, no doubt, 
is a grievance of a kind, but it is an insufficient pre- 
text for civil war. For years Spain has spent her- 
self in strenuous efforts to blot out the memories of 
old wrongs and to reconcile her colonists to her do- 
minion. And, on the whole, she has governed Cuba 
with rare benignity and wisdom. The old press 
laws are abolished; the suffrage has been extended 
with an almost reckless generosity; every man 
stands equal in the eye of the law. Taxes and cus- 
toms duties are still levied in what seems to us an 
arbitrary way; but the comparison, to be just, niust 
be made not between England and Cuba, but be- 
tween Cuba and Nicaragua. The bald truth is that 
the movement in Cuba, so far as it is genuine, is not 
based upon administrative grievances; its sole ob- 
ject is the extirpation of the white man. More than 
four-fifths of the Cuban rebels are negroes and half- 
breeds—quairoons, mulattoes, griffes—bent upon 
the establishment of a biack republic.”’ 

The insurrection, he maintains, is fed by specula- 
tors in the United States. His paper comes prac- 
tically to this, that the war of independence, in hope 
of which so many appeals are made to the sympathy 
of the people, is nothing more or less than a war of 
extermination waged by blacks against whites and 
helped on by rogues in New York and elsewhere for 
purposes of greed: 

“The genuine filibuster’s sentiment is candidly 
avowed in Mr. Bloomfield’s ‘Cuban Expedition: ’ 
‘The people in New York who fitted out this vessel 
care about as much for Cuban independence as I do, 
and that’s to make as many dollars as they can out 
of it. As long as the Cubans can raise the spon- 
dulix they'll get plenty of people to fit out expe- 
ditions for them.’ And the speaker goes on to brag 
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of his countrymen’s acuteness in selling condemned 
provisions, arms, ammunition, shoddy uniforms, 
and blankets to the Cubans at the highest prices. 
America, in fact, does not send fighting-men to 
Cuba; she sends professional ruffians and atrocity- 
mongers to levy blackmail by processes unknown to 
any civilized state. The point arises—and Canovas 
might well consider the advisability of making it in 
an Identical Note—whether Europe has not a com- 
mon interest in protesting against this form of Yan- 
kee barbarism. One syllable from Europe—one 
word from France and England—and the vast ma- 
jority of law-abiding citizens would put a speedy 
close to lawless proceedings carried out by specu- 
lators and winked at by demagogues who exploit 
the ignorance of the average voter. Until the con- 
trary be proved, the bulk of Americans must he held 
innocent of any complicity in the crimes aforesaid. 
But it is high time that they knew what is commit- 
ted in their name. Meanwhile, in Cuba, Spain is 
acting scrupulously within her rights; behind the 
Spanish Ministers stand the men of all parties, the 
unanimous representatives of a renowned, a heroic, 
and an unvanquished people.”’ 


JULES SIMON’S COLLEGE LIFE. 


f Sexe late Jules Simon’s account of ‘‘ A French 

College Sixty Years Ago,’’ which appears in 
the August Forum has an autobiographic interest. 

M. Simon begins with a brief description of his 
library—a collection of 25,000 books, to which, he 
says, he can go with eyes closed and find each vol- 
ume. “While surveying my books in a certain 
fashion I review my life, for my library and I de- 
veloped together.”’ 

M. Simon then reviews the condition of education 
in France just after the Revolution, and pictures 
the degeneracy of the colleges and other higher in- 
stitutions. 

‘*The universities, as well as the convents, were 
destroyed, and the majority of their members, who 
were priests, suffered a common fate with others of 
their profession. The colleges were without in- 
structors and there would have been no pupils—for 
the colleges were closed by order and the faculties 
suppressed by law. Diplomas were forbidden to be 
given, since no one was to be privileged above an- 
other. The schools were closed or converted into 
hospitals or barracks. The larger number of the 
libraries were plundered or given over to the mu- 
nicipalities. The books, transferred from the uni- 
versity or the convent to the town hall, were packed 
in bales and lay there in the garret. I have myself 
seen similar bales—containing perchance rare treas- 
ures —which had lain undisturbed since the Reign of 
Terror.’’ 

On the reopening of the colleges, in the era of the 
Restoration, some of the old instructors returned to 
their chairs. M. Simon had among his instructors 


in the college at Vaunes, which he entered in 1827, 
two professors who had taught there in 1793. _ 

‘*Tn the first story of the college, full of mysteri- 
ous objects which had been shut up there for 
twenty years, was a physical cabinet where no one 
ever entered and where everything was covered with 
the venerable dust of time. To utilize all these 
wonders the departmental council desired to procure 
the services of a professor. An annual stipend of 
four hundred francs was voted, and M. Jéhanno ran 
around to all the doctors in the town to propose this 
fine plan and to offer them this magnificent salary. 
It was refused by all. In conclusion, the invitation 
was extended to a justice, noted for the compliancy 
of his character and the feebleness of his mind. He 
alleged with hesitation that he knew nothing of 
physics, but M. Jéhanno replied triumphantly that 
he could learn it, and the board of education pre- 
sented him with a copy of the ‘ Elements of Physics,’ 
written in the preceding century by the Abbé Nol- 
let. The fact that this amazing professor never had 
more than five or six auditors in a college where the 
other classes numbered from eighty to a hundred 
pupils, demonstrates the good sense of the people of 
Brittany. 

A NARROW CURRICULUM. 

‘‘Such being the condition of my college at 
Vannes when I entered in 1827, it may practically 
be said that my student years fell toward the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The character of this 
college admitted of no change; a century and more 
ago the methods and curriculuin of study were 
identical. Latin was well taught; beyond Latin we 
learned nothing at all. Our professors consented, 
indeed, to read us portions from obscure historians 
who were brought to my remembrance at Rome 
before the inscription: ‘Here Romulus and Remus 
were suckled by the she-wolf.’ Of the study of 
physics and our cabinet I have just given an accu- 
rate description. Our professor of philosophy, who 
was looked upon as a great man and who afterward 
became a deputy, had in his possession three massive 
volumes, the ‘ Philosophia Lugdunensis’ (‘ Lyon’s 
Philosophy ’), the property of his predecessors and 
which he in turn was to transmit to his successors. 
In the first volume were treated the various forms 
of argumentation: syllogism, dilemma, etc. The 
second volume treated of metaphysics. I recall this 
definition of ‘idea’: ‘I ask you, Monsieur, what is 
an idea?’ And the pupil replies: ‘ An idea is the 
clear representation of an object really present be- 
fore the mind.’ The third section of ‘ Lyon’s Phi- 
losophy ’ treated presumably of theology, but was in 
reality a development of the catechism. Our mas- 
ter knew that philosophy had become modified since 
the writing of his text books. He had heard of 
Condillac, who applied the theory of the ‘idea’ by 
the illustration of the cover of a pot filled with hot 
water; and of a young man, Cousin by name, who 
enjoyed a modicum of fame at Paris, and whose 
misfortune it was to talk much without saying any- 
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thing. Following this declaration he would read 
aloud some pages from the ‘ Philosophical Frag- 


ments’ of which we did not understand a single 
word and which provoked us to Homeric bursts of 
laughter; then, inspired with renewed confidence, 
we would return to the ancient philosophy of our 


fathers. ”’ 


HOW SIMON PAID HIS WAY. 


By far the most interesting part of M. Simon’s 
article is his account of the financial difficulties 
under which he labored in pursuing his college 
course, and the way in which he met them. 

‘* At Vannes I passed from triumph to triumph. 
I was not allowed to compete for the prizes in phi- 
losophy; I was given a prize of honor superior to all 
the rest. But in the midst of these honors my life 
was one of difficulties. My family, completely 
ruined while I at the age of fourteen years was still 
at the high school at Lorient, and unable to defray 
the expenses of my education, had resolved to ap- 
prentice me to a watchmaker. Notwithstanding, 
an effort was made which enabled me to enter at 
Vannes, whither I went on foot, and where I passed 
through the third class as a boarder at reduced rates 
in a little seminary maintained by a Lazarite, Father 
Daudet. At the end of three months, when about 
to enter the second class, my father declared he 
could do no more, his last resource being exhausted. 
But in this excellent school there existed, among 
other relics of the past, a custom which saved me. 
The praiseworthy pupils of rhetoric in the second 
class gave lessons to their comrades in the fifth and 
sixth classes, at a most absurd charge, it is true, but 
which none the less helped them to earn their daily 
bread. 1 told my story to the principal, requesting 
him to find me pupils. I was not fifteen years old, 
but I was the glory of the college. The principal, 
desirous to see me remain, with the greatest diffi- 
culty procured me six pupils whom I united ina 
small class. I devoted to them an hour in the morn- 
ing and again an hour in the evening, receiving in 
payment from each boy the sum of three francs a 
month. The manager of the Shallette accepted me 
as a boarder at eighteen francs a month. The col- 
lege passed a resolution exempting me from pay- 
ment for lessons ; the board of education presented 
me with two hundred francs. In this way 1 was 
enabled to finish the two years’ course of study. 

‘Carrying a small lantern in my hand, I might 
be seen every morning at six o’clock passing down 
the Rue de Chanoines, dressed in an ordinary calico 
jacket, under which I wore a woolen waistcoat. 1 
may say that I was adopted by the entire town and 
that every one showed me the greatest kindness. 

“*T once saw one of my old pupils again. His 
name was Du Pontavice. He died, as have most of 
my pupils, beforeme. At the time we met he was 
superintendent of schools at Blois, and I was then 
minister. The prefect presented the superintendent 
who, in tears, asked me if I had forgotten him. I 
embraved-him very heartily; and in that instant I 
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seemed to review my whole life which I thought 
then already finished, whereas in fact it had only 
begun.”’ 


TRIBUTES TO MRS. STOWE. 


WO good articles appear in the magazines on 
the late Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


MR. WARNER’S ESTIMATE OF UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


In the September Atlantic Monthly Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner tells ‘‘ The Story of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ and gives his judgment on the much dis- 
cussed literary value of the book. He attributes the 
success of Uncle Tom to an undoubted quality of 
genius. ‘‘ The clear conception of character (not of 
ear-marks and peculiarities adopted as labels), and 
faithful adhesion to it in all vicissitudes, is one of 
the rarest and highest attributes of genius. All the 
chief characters in the book follow this line of abso- 
lutely consistent development, from Uncle Tom and 
Legree down to the most aggravating and con- 
temptible of all, Marie St. Clare. The selfish and 
hysterical woman has never been so faithfully de- 
picted by any other author. 

‘** Distinguished as the novel is by its character- 
drawing and its pathos, I doubt if it would have 
captivated the world without its humor. This is of 
the old-fashioned kind, the large humor of Scott, 
and again of Cervantes, not verbal pleasantry, not 
the felicities of Lamb, but the humor of character in 
action, of situations elaborated with great freedom, 
and with what may be called hilarious conception. 
This quality is never wanting in the book, either for 
the reader’s entertainment by the way, or to 
heighten the pathos of the narrative by contrast. 
The introduction of Topsy into the New Orleans 
household saves us in the dangerous approach to 
melodrama in the religious passages between Tom 
and St. Clare. Considering the opportunities of the 
subject, the book has very little melodrama ; one is 
apt to hear low music on the entrance of little Eva, 
but we are convinced of the wholesome sanity of the 
sweet child. And it is to be remarked that some of 
the most exciting episodes, such as that of Eliza 
crossing the Ohio River on the floating ice (of which 
Mr. Ruskin did not approve), are based upon authen- 
tic occurrences. The want of unity in construction 
of which the critics complain is partially explained 
by the necessity of exhibiting the effect of slavery 
in its entirety. The parallel plots, one running to 
Louisiana and the other to Canada, are tied together 
by this consideration, and not by any real necessity 
to each other. 

“There is no doubt that Mrs. Stowe was wholly 
possessed by her theme, rapt away like a prophet in 
a vision, and that, in her feeling at the time, it was 
written through her quite as much as by her. This 
idea grew upon her mind in the retrospective light 
of the tremendous stir the story made in the world, 
so that in her later years she came to regard herself 
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as a providential instrument, and frankly to declare 
that she did not write the book ; ‘ God wrote it.’ 
In her own account, when she reached the death of 
Uncle Tom, ‘the whole vital force left her.’ The 
inspiration there left her, and the end of the story, 
the weaving together of all the loose ends of the 
plot, in the joining together almost by miracle the 
long separated, and the discovery of the relation- 
ships, is the conscious invention of the novelist. 

“‘Tt would be perhaps going beyond the province 
of the critic to remark upon what the author con- 
sidered the central power of the story, and its power 
to move the world, the faith of Uncle Tom in the 
Bible. This appeal to the emotion of millions of 
readers cannot, however, be overlooked Many re- 
gard the book as effective in regions remote from 
our perplexities by reason of this grace. When the 
work was translated into Siamese, the perusal of it 
by one of the ladies of the court induced her to lib- 
erate all her slaves, men, women and children, one 
hundred and thirty in all. ‘Hidden Perfume,’ for 
that was the English equivalent of her name, said 
she was wishful to be good like Harriet Beecher 
Stowe.” 

The Original of Uncle Tom. 


In the September Century Mr. Richard Burton, 
a fellow townsman of Mrs Stowe, has a short 
sketch of the novelist in which he explains the origin 
of the character of Uncle Tom. He says : 

‘‘It has been emphasized of late that in 1849 a 
certain colored man was brought a number of times 
to the Stowe house at Walnut Hill, Cincinnati, 
where he told his piteous story of escape, capture 
and cruel privation, and this man is pointed to as 
the prototype of the hero in the great novel. The 
‘original’ Uncle Tom and the ‘original’ Topsy 
seem to some to be of supreme importance. Con- 
cerning this Uncle Tom of Walnut Hill, it is suffi- 
cient to say that while no doubt such a man ap- 
peared there, talked with the mistress, and moved 
her to pity for his misfortunes, his story is by no 
means that of the character immortalized by the 
writer. The simple truth is that this incident, like 
many another, acted as a suggestion to Mrs Stowe, 
as she brooded over her work ; it is a misconception 
of her methods of literary labor (and, indeed, of 
almost all such labor which proves potent) to imag- 
ine that her Uncle Tom was starkly taken from life. 
In the same way, discussion has arisen concerning 
Lewis Clark of Lexington, Ky., a venerable colored 
man, describing himself as the original study for 
George Harris in the tale. That Mrs. Stowe did 
make use of one Lewis Clark in limning the charac 
ter of Harris may be ascertained by any one who 
reads her ‘ Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ a book writ- 
ten explicitly to show the sources whence she drew 
the data for her fiction. The only question is, then, 
whether the Clark spoken of in the ‘ Key’ is the 
Kentucky Clark, with whom an alleged interview 
has recently been published. It is not only possible, 
but probable, that they are one and thesame. A 


brother of the original Lewis, a well-known charac- 
ter in Boston, employed in the office of the assistant 
treasurer, affirms stoutly that his kinsman is alive in 
Lexington. The whole matter is one of the differ- 
ence between Tweedledum and Tweedledee, and 
would have no interest were it not that a letter from 
one of Mrs. Stowe’s daughters, which has been 
printed, has been interpreted to deny the existence 
of such an impostor as Lewis Clark of Lexington. 
In fact, the letter did nothing of the kind ; it only 
declared that a rumor about a certain Lewis Clark, 
printed in a periodical in 1891, was untrue, so far as 
it had any connection with Mrs. Stowe.’’ 


SOME BICYCLE TOPICS. 


HE Century, too, in its September number, suc- 

cumbs to the fascinations of bicycle discus- 

sion. Isaac B. Potter, a high official of the L. A. W., 

contributes an article on ‘‘ The Bicycle Outlook.”’ 

He suggests that cycling may revive the old stage- 
coach inns. 

‘““A few days ago Mr. Edison was quoted in a 
daily newspaper as saying that within the next decade 
horseless carriages will be the rule. It may be, 
therefore, that, with the general improvement in 
road vehicles, and the general improvement of the 
public roads, without which no vehicle can become 
really efficient, the volume of road travel will be so 
increased as to bring to life the old inn of early 
days, but not, I think, the primitive and picturesque 
type that marked the stopping places of the old 
stage-coach which, in the years following the Revo- 
lution, used to make the distance between Boston and 
New York in six days Nor will the rejuvenated 
inn bring back the old-time back-log festivals at 
which the Knickerbockers and Quakers so often 
came together when the fast coach known as the 
‘Flying Machine’ whirled its passengers between 
New York and Philadelphia in the astonishing space 
of two full days The railway has largely super- 
seded common road travel, and our swift business 
methods will give the preference to railway travel 
until a swifter means shall take its place. But 
though the great majority will travel by rail, it 
must be borne in mind that the great and growing 
body of cyclists who travel by road is not greatly 
less in point of numbers than the entire population 
of the colonies when the old inns were in vogue ; 
and the marked effort on the part of hotel proprie- 
tors to secure the patronage of the wheelmen shows 
how fully the value of this new element is being 
appreciated. About 7,000 official League hotels 
have been selected and granted official certificates 
by the League of American Wheelmen within the 
last five years. The proprietor of each of these 
hotels is required to sign a contract in which he un- 
dertakes to supply good food and clean, comfortable 
lodgings to all travelers, and to accord a certain per 
centage of discount or rebate from regular prices to 
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all members of the League of American Wheelmen 
on presentation of membership tickets for the cur- 
rent year. In exchange for this concession, the 
League publishes a list of all official hotels in the 
road books, tour books, and hotel books issued for 
the use of wheelmen; and in this manner the 
patronage of the hotels is encouraged ; the wheel- 
men are brought together at common stopping 
places, and a direct benefit is secured to the organi- 
zation.”’ 
BICYCLES AND THE ROADS. 


One of the most valuable parts of Mr. Potter’s 
discussion are the paragraphs relating to bicycle 
paths and the duty of insisting on good roads. He 
says : ‘‘ A cycle-path is a protest against bad roads. 
We are not a nation of road-makers, and every year, 
for weeks at a time, our country traffic and travel 
are paralyzed by the presence of a simple mixture 
of dirt and water. Our country roads have cost us 
thousands of millions of dollars in labor and money, 
very little of which has been spent in a sensible 
way. Skillful road work is planned in the brain, 
wrought by skill, and finished by rule and reason. 
Every cyclist knows how unfit for human travel are 
the miserable streaks of rooted soil that run for hun- 
dreds of miles through our most populous counties, 
and all the horses and all the mules know it. 

*“* The undoubted duty of every road officer to keep 
the public highway in a condition fit for the use of 
every vehicle having the lawful right to travel is 


. mot well understood. Cycling has come upon us 


apace, and the country road-maker, whose official 
tenure is often short-lived and capricious, and 
whose ambition is likely to be restrained by a short- 
sighted and parsimonious constituency, may scarcely 
be condemned if he fails at times to provide for the 
old conditions or to anticipate the new. The cyclist 
and the road commissioner are fast getting more 
closely in touch with each other, and the wheel- 
man’s influence at the state capital is certain, in the 
end, to secure the aid and supervision of the state in 
the making and maintaining of good country roads. 
Pending the time when this shall be accomplished, I 
believe that the making of cycling-paths along lines 
of popular road travel should be encouraged. In 
the state of New York the legislature has made spe- 
cial provision for the construction of cycle-paths in 
several of the interior counties ; and the local sub- 
divisions of the League of American Wheelmen will 
doubtless combine to push the work of cycle-path 
building, so as to lighten and brighten the journey 
of the cycling tourist between points where the 
common roads are in bad condition. We may look 
for a time in the near future when a cycling route 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific will be made and 
mapped, and when good roads and good cycle-paths 
will be so connected in a continuous chain between 
the two great oceans that a cross-continent journey 
awheel will be the popular ten weeks’ tour of every 
cyclist whose time and purse will permit. 

““ As commonly made, cycle-paths are not expen- 
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sive, and, the cost being generally contributed by 
the wheelmen themselves, no tax for this purpose is 
placed upon the public at large. Whether this 
should be so is a question that will stand some dis- 
cussion ; but thus far the cyclists have sought only 
to impose a small assessment upon actual users of 
the wheel when money has been needed to con- 
struct cycle-paths. Two years ago Mr. Charles T. 
Raymond of Lockport, N. Y., one of the pioneers in 
cycle-path construction, declared that ‘ what is used 
by all, and needed by all, should be paid for by all,’ 
and this rule has commanded approval among 
wheelmen who have taken up the work of cycle- 
path making. Under favoring conditions, cycle- 
paths cost from seventy-five to one hundred and 
fifty dollars per mile. The surface width of the 
path should not be less than four feet, and need not 
be more than seven feet, except in rare cases. The 
paths are generally laid out on the grass-grown road- 
side, parallel with the wagonway. The grass is first 
cut close to the ground, after which the material 
(soft coal, cinders, or screened gravel) is put on ina 
thin layer, and so shaped and packed as to slope 
downward from the centre to each side. The grade in 
most cases follows closely the original surface of the 
ground. Material may generaily be had at lower 
cost, and hauled at less expense, during the winter 
months ; and this is an important point to bear in 
mind, since the item of haulage alone is likely to con- 
stitute more than half the expense of construction. ”’ 


CLUB LIFE VERSUS HOME LIFE. 


ARIOUS objections to the club as a disturbing 

factor in our social organization are urged by 

G. S. Crawford in the August Arena. The pith of 

these objections is contained in the following para- 

graphs which we quote from Mr. Crawford's ar- 
ticle: 

“One of the chief objections to the club is the 
separation of the sexes which it brings about. It 
must, however, be admitted that normally consti- 
tuted women would be quite as much bored as men 
by constant intercourse with the opposite sex; the 
renewal of contact being one of the principal sources 
of the charm and refreshment which men and women 
get from each other’s society. On the other hand, 
a mother who has the welfare of her family at heart 
naturally wishes for her sons and daughters the ad- 
vantages of agreeable and improving associates. She 
can secure at her fireside the presence of superior 
women. It is, however, more fitting that the head 
of the house should introduce its male visitors; but 
if, instead of bringing his companions to his home, 
he seeks their society at the club, tne family circle 
loses the beneficial effects of contact with men whose 
opportunities for knowing life it may be presumed 
are both varied and instructive. Without this class 
of influence the home cannot be a true schoo} of 
manners or accomplishments. ”’ 
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THE CLUB PROMOTES CELIBACY. 

‘The morally healthy man uses his club with the 
same degree of moderation that he does the other 
accessories to the pleasures and comforts of life; 
but there are a large number of men who cannot, 
strictly speaking, be called healthy or unhealthy, 
but may be made the one or the other by the influ- 
ences to which they are subjected. When the club 
is regarded as is sometimes the case, not only asa 
substitute, but even as a compensation for the ab- 
sence of a home, it cannot be otherwise than detri- 
mental to the best interests of society. Its influence 
upon unmarried men especially would seem to be 
unwholesome, if for no other reason than because it 
accustoms them to a degree of luxury and an exag- 
gerated standard of living difficult to attain, even 
if it were desirable, in the ordinary household. It 
furthermore encourages a class of celibates who in 
the absence of family ties lose the strongest incen- 
tives to unselfish and noble exertion.” 

‘* The question before society is as simple as it is 
important. Our civilization rests upon the educa- 
tion of the home; the good gained from the house- 
hold cannot be won elsewhere. Whatever advan- 
tages the club may afford for political training, it 
cannot compensate for the evil it does in debilitat- 
ing the life of the fireside. It is the duty of all who 
recognize these obligations to struggle, as the keep- 
ers of the best winnings of society, for the elevation 
of household life. This end can best be reached by 
a clear understanding of the dangers that attend 
the removal of the pleasant offices of the home to 
places where the family as a whole is not admitted. 
All the material gains of our time will be as nothing 
if the household is not maintained as the chief seat 
of social interest and pleasure. ”’ 





THE MISSION OF HULL HOUSE. 


HE work of Hull House, the remarkably suc- 
cessful ‘‘ social settlement *’ in Chicago, is de- 
scribed by Annie L. Muzzey in the August Arena. 

‘‘The names of Jane Addams and Hull House 
have become familiar not only to the residents of 
Chicago, but to all readers interested in sociological 
studies and experiments. But there is with the 
general public a misapprehension of motives and 
uses which does injustice to the broad spirit and 
purpose of the founders and sustainers of this noble 
social settlement. It is crudely supposed that a 
woman, or a company of women, going voluntarily 
into an ignorant, impoverished, and alien com- 
munity, must be acutated solely by motives of charity 
and self-sacrifice, or by a pious longing to give and 
be given for righteousness’ sake, taking credit and 
great satisfaction for their praiseworthy effort to 
save the lost and convert the sinning. 

** But it is especially desired by Miss Addams that 
Hull House shall not be regarded as a philanthropy 
in the sense of conferring charitable benefits from 
the high altitude of a superior order of beings whose 
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benevolence is restricted to religious exhortation 
and eleemosynary services. 

‘** The mission of Hull House is simply one of pure 
neighborliness. It assumes at the outset that there 
is to be an exchange of kindly offices and mutual 
benefits. It sits down in the midst of its humble 
neighborhood with the idea of sharing the influence 
of its larger opportunities with those whose lives are 
defrauded of the light and beauty that belong 
equally to all. It has no cumbrous theories to 
which it is bound to.conform,. but is ruled only by 
a loving intelligence that constantly seeks the best 
good of the community of which it has, by free 
choice, become an important and a _ responsible 
part.”’ 

‘* From first to last there has been no partial, one- 
sided effort in special lines of reform, but an earnest, 
thoughtful consideration from many standpoints of 
the widest assistance that could be given the neigh- 
borhood as a whole. And the whole, in the view of 
these philosophical workers, includes the settlement 
itself; for whatever is accomplished in the elevation 
of the people with whom they have freely cast their 
lot, is believed to rebound, to revitalize and enlarge 
the mental and spiritual perceptions and activities 
of all who feel themselves a part of the life of the 
race. 

‘The men and women who have been drawn to 
the gratuitous work of the social settlement by the 
pure force of its human claims are of the generously 
cultured class who are conscious of a need to ex- 
pend their energies in wider and more satisfactory 
uses than are found in the polite and sometimes 
hypocritical amenities of a society that exists for 
itself alone. So far, by the mere bent of their de- 
sires, they are adapted to the molding influences of 
a co-operative work in which each must be willing 
to renounce personal pet theories and assimilate so 
far as possible with the larger plan that includes 
and directs all activities to the best results. 

‘*Hull House is no place for reformers with one 
idea, or for riders and hobbies of any sort whatever. 
It is in itself a school of large and varied culture, a 
school that is not ready to announce its full and ab- 
solute solution of the social problems with which it 
deals. but which, with earnestness and humility, is 
feeling out its way to the truest methods, by united 
endeavor, of bringing the two extremes of city social 
life into harmonious and helpful relationships that 
shall in different ways equally benefit both. 

‘*In this altruistic scheme there are ample and 
tnanifold opportunities for each to follow the line of 
his or her aptitudes in the diversity of uses developed 
by the work in its continuous progress. One of the 
remarkable things about the settlement is the fervor 
and swiftness with which response has been made to 
its needs, the army of resident and non-resident 
workers showing how strongly the spirit of Christ 
is seeking, on the borders of the twentieth century, 
to embody itself in broader and diviner expressions 
of love and human fellowship.”’ 
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THE WEST AND THE EAST. 


PROTEST against Mr. Godkin’s strictures on 
the West (see REVIEW OF REVIEWS for June), 
is uttered by Mr. Charles S. Gleed, of Kansas, in 
the August Forum. It will be remembered that a 
considerable part of Mr. Godkin’s article in the May 
Forum was devoted to the supposed hostile attitude 
of the West toward the East. Mr. Gleed now de- 
clares that Mr. Godkin is not personally familiar in 
any broad sense with the people living west of the 
Alleghanies, and therefore cannot fairly judge of 
their ‘‘ attitude.”’ ’ 

‘He looks at these people through the twisted 
lens of his own dislike—not to say hatred—of sundry 
men, measures, parties, and publications which he 
assumes are representative of the whole West. This 
assumption is brutal and unintelligent. On the 
other hand, my own convictions concerning the West 
are based on a lifetime of close contact with all the 
larger communities between the Alleghanies and the 
Pacific, except those of the southern States east of 
the Mississippi River. I have scrutinized these 
communities from the points of observation of the 
student, the editor, the lawyer, the business man, 
and the general observer. I have taken careful 
note of the temper, convictions, and general charac- 
teristics of the western people. and I assert with 
positive conviction that there is no such ‘ attitude’ 
of the West toward the East as that described by 
Mr. Godkin. 

**On the contrary, the attitude of the West toward 
the East is of the most friendly character. It is nat- 
ural that this should be so; it is impossible that it 
should be otherwise. The western people came 
from the East, or their ancestors did; and almost 
without exception they are bound to the East by the 
closest ties of consanguinity. They have taken 
pains to go East and to sudy the East. To them the 
East is ‘ back,’ while to the eastern peopie the West 
is ‘out.’ They are proud of the great interests and 
institutions of the East. They feel that the East 
stands between them and Europe, and that thereby 
our country presents a majestic front to the Old 
World. They have been principally educated in the 
East; and their preachers, teachers, physicians, and 
intellectual leaders generally are of eastern training. 
Their systems of law and government are from the 
East. All the literature they read above the local 
newspaper is from the East; their educational 
methods are adopted from eastern standards. Every 
western banker or financier watches the chiefs of 
his profession in the East as pupils watch their 
teachers. Western merchants go East for their 
goods. Western people seeking recreation go East 
for their rest. There is no possible room, in short, 
for any such general feeling of hostility as Mr. 
Godkin describes. ”’ 


THE WEST NOT ‘‘ISOLATED.”’ 


‘* Ignorance about foreigners and foreign relations 
cannot successfully be charged against the West, 


especially in view of the history of the western peo- 
ple. Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Minneapolis; Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland—are all 
cities with very great foreign populations. All the 
States in which these and similar cities are located 
have large percentages of foreign-born citizens. 
The gold and silver producing States have from 25 
to 50 per cent. of foreign-born voters. Colorado has 
always been peculiarly in the hands of Englishmen. 
Most of the mines in all these States are owned in 
Europe. -The markets chiefly relied on by all the 
great western producers are European markets. In 
the West, the producers of cotton, corn, wheat, cat- 
tle, and the manufactured products growing out of 
these primary products, such as dressed meats, flour, 
etc., all have their eyes fixed intently on the Euro- 
pean markets. The eastern manufacturer is looking 
to the West, but the western producer is looking to 
the Far East. There, and there only, does he find 
the chief market for his own surplus.”’ 


PROUD OF HER RECORD. 


“The West is ready to stand by the record it has 
made, and though it may be in a manner and to 
some degree ignorant, provincial, isolated, envious, 
and otherwise bad, it yet remembers that it has 
given to this country its Lincoln, its Grant, its 
Shermans, and thousands of otiers whose: services 
to the country and to humanity have been beyond 
measure. It also remembers that it has borne the 
heat and the burden of the day, in peace and in 
war, in business and in politics—having always had 
a preponderance of power since the time when the 
center of population moved down the western slopc 
of the Alleghanies into the great valley. The record 
is a glorious one, and I am glad to feel certain that 
eastern people generally know it and appreciate it— 
a few of their editors to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.”’ 

The Problem of the West. 

in the September Atlantic, Frederick J. Turner 
has an article entitled ‘‘ The Problem of the West,”’ 
which attempts to explain the underlying causes of 
the social and political unrest culminating in the 
Chicago convention of 1896. He considers the phe- 
nomenon a not illogical result of the check to ex- 
pansion which has necessarily come with the occu- 
pation of the Pacific lands and the loss of frontier 
opportunities. Mr. Turner says: 

‘*This, then, is the real situation : A people com- 
posed of heterogeneous materials, with diverse and 
conflicting ideals and social interests, having passed 
from the task of filling up the vacant places of the 
continent, is now thrown back upon itself, and is 
seeking an equilibrium. The diverse elements are 
being fused into national unity. The forces of re- 
organization are turbulent and the nation seems like 
a witches’ kettle : 

‘Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.’ 
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“ Brt the far West has its centres of industrial 
life and culture not unlike those of the East. It has 
state universities, rivaling in conservative and 
sciertific economic instruction those of any other 
part'of the Union, and its citizens more often visit 
the East, than do eastern men the West. As time 
goes on, its industrial development will bring it 
more into harmony with the East.”’ 





SOME AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES: 
And How They Got Their Millions. 


N American who writes from intimate per- 
sonal knowledge, but prefers to remain anony- 
mous, tells in Cornhill with much sympathy the 
story:of several of our millionaires. He claims that 
even if the 4,000 millionaires own between them 
$40,000,000,000 out of the $76,000,000,000 which form 
the total national wealth, still the balance leaves 
every citizen $500 per head as against $330 per 
head forty-five yearsago. He argues that million- 
aires have grown by making other classes not 
poorer but richer. 
THE FIRST VANDERBILT. 


The wealth of the Vanderbilts is now said to total 
at least $400,000,000 : 

“* Commodore Vanderbilt, who made the first Van- 
derbilt millions, was born just a century ago. His 
capital was the traditional bare feet, empty pocket, 
and belief in his luck—the foundation of so many 
American fortunes. Hard work, from six years of 
age to sixteen, furnished him with a second and 
more tangible capital—namely, $100 in cash. This 
money he invested in a small boat ; and with that 
boat he opened up a business of his own—the 
transportation of vegetables to New York. At 
twenty years of age he married, and man and wife 
both turned money makers. He ran his boat. She 
kept a hotel. Three years later he was worth 
$10,000. After that his money came rapidly-- 
so rapidly that when the civil war broke out, the 
boy, who had started with one boat, value $100, 
was able to present to the nation one of his boats, 
value $800,000, and yet feel easy about his finances 
and his fleet. At seventy years of age he was cred- 
ited with a fortune of $70,000,000.” | 


THE FIRST ASTOR. 


“The Astor fortune owes its existence to the 
brains of one man and the natural growth of a great 
nation, John Jacob Astor being the only man in 
four generations who was areal money-maker. The 
money he made, as he made it, was invested in New 
York City property ; the amount of such property 
is limited,as the city stands upon an island. Conse- 
quently the growth of New York City, which was 
due to the growth of the Republic, made this small 
fortune of the eighteenth century the largest Ameri- 
can fortune of the nineteenth century. The first 
and last Astor worthy of study as a master of mil- 
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lions was therefore John Jacob Astor, who, tiring of 
his work as helper-in his father’s butcher’s shop in 
Waldorf, went, about one hundred and ten years 
ago, to try his luck in the new world. On the ship 
he really, in one sense, made his whole fortune. He 
met an old fur-trader who posted him in the tricks 
of Indian fur-trading. This trade he took up and 
made money at. Then he married Sarah Todd, a 
shrewd, energetic young woman. Sarah and John 
Jacob dropped into the homely habit of passing all 
their evenings in their shop sorting pelts. . 

In fifteen years John Jacob and Sarah his wife 
had accumulated $250,000. A lucky spec- 
ulation in United States bonds, then very low in 
price, doubled John Jacob’s fortune; and this 
wealth all went into real estate, where it has since 
remained. ”’ 

FOUR RAILWAY MAGNATES. 


Leland Stanford, Charles Crocker, Mark Hopkins, 
and Collis P. Huntington went to California in the 
gold fever of 1849. When the trans-continental rail- 
way was mooted these four ‘‘saw millions in it,’’ 
and contracted to make the Union Pacific. ‘‘ The 
four men, penniless in 1850, are to-day credited with 
combined fortune of $200,000,000 : °° 

‘“*One of them, Leland Stanford, had designed. to 
found a family; but ten years ago his only son died, 
and he then decided to establish a university in 
memory of that son. And he did it in princely fash- 
ion, for while yet ‘in the flesh’ he ‘ deeded’ to 
trustees three farms containing 86,000 acres, and, 
owing to their splendid vineyards, worth $6,000,000. 
To this he added $14,000,000 worth of securities, and 
at his death left the university a legacy of $2,500,000 
—a total gift by one man, to one institution of 
learning, of $22,500,000, which is said to be a 
‘world’s record.’ His wife has announced her in- 
tention to leave her fortune, some $10,000,000, to 
the university.” 

ROCKEFELLER AND CO. 


‘* The most remarkable instance of money-making 
shown in the history of American millions ”’ is that 
furnished by the Standard Oil Trust : 

‘* Thirty years ago five young men, most of them 
living in the small city of Cleveland (state of Ohio), 
and all comparatively poor (probably the whole 
party could not boast of £10,000), saw monetary 
possibilities in petroleum. In the emphatic lan- 
guage of the old river pilot, ‘ They went for it thar 
and then,’ and they got it. To-day the same party 
of five men are worth $600,000,000. John 
D. Rockefeller, the brain and ‘ nerve’ of this great 
‘trust,’ is a ruddy-faced man with eye su mild and 
manner so genial that it is very hard to call him a 
‘grasping monopolist.’ His ‘ hobby’ now is educa- 
tion, and he rides this hobby in robust, manly fash- 
ion. He has taken the University of Chicago under 
his wing, and already the sum of $7,000,000 has 
passed from his pockets to the treasury of the new 
seat of learning in the second city of the Republic,”’ 
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After a word of pity for Jay Gould the writer tells 
of J. S. Morgan, who—‘‘ born in Massachusetts, a 
farmer boy first, then clerk in a dry goods shop, 
then clerk in a bank, was able, out of his savings, at 
the age of thirty-eight, to establish in Boston a com- 
mercial house which soon took the first place in the 
Republic. ”’ 


At forty three years of age he became partner and | 


successor of George Peabody in London, and died in 
1890 worth $10,000,000. 


THE MAKER OF WINANS’ FORTUNE. 


The source of the millions of Mr. Winans of Scot- 
tish deer forest fame is next told : 

‘“‘They were practically the sole product of one 
man, Ross Winans, who died in Baltimore twenty 
years ago, He was a farmer lad, and made his first 
money out of a new plough, which he invented. 
Then he turned his inventive genius to railways, 
and was the first to perfect the manufacture of 
camel-back railway engines, and to suggest the 
idea of eight-wheel railway car trucks. Russia 
wanted railway communication between Moscow 
and St. Petersburg. Winans was sent for by the 
Emperor, given his own terms, and so he made 
millions which his children have been content to let 
alone, while they took life by easy stages. This for- 
tune is now taken as showing a total of $35,000,000. ”’ 

Charles T. Yerkes, the street railway king, penni- 
less twenty years ago, is now worth $15,000,000. 


ANOTHER SERMON TO THE “SPLENDID 
PAUPERS.” 


HE Quarterly Review publishes an excellent 
article entitled ‘‘ The Citizenship of the Brit- 
ish Nobility,’ the moral of which is exactly that 
which was set forth at some length in the pages of 
the REVIEW OF REVIEWS when the English aristoc- 
racy was treated as part of ‘‘ The Wasted Wealth of 
King Demos.’’ The reviewer publishes a letter 
from the Duke of Rutland, in which he describes 
the part played by the ‘“‘ Young England Move- 
ment” in improving the relations between class 
and class, and in ameliorating the condition of the 
poor. The reviewer marvels that Mr. Lecky should 
have failed to derive any substantial encourage- 
ment in his anticipations for England from .the 
manner in which the recently enfranchised British 
voters have used their power. The total failure of 
Mr. Gladstone’s attack on the House of Lords fills 
him with confidence in the future. The Radical 
programme, he thinks, was by no means absurd. It 
was indeed dangerously effective: 

‘Tt was so broad and vigorous in its general con- 
ception that it would have had a very good prospect 
of success, if only one condition had been present. 
That condition was a widely-spread disposition 
among the working classes to believe that the nobil- 
ity were animated by a spirit of aristocratic dislike 
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to democratic power, and by a patrician indif’ ‘erence 
to the welfare of the masses.”’ 


6 IF. bP] 


That condition, however, did not exist, so Redical 
strategy failed, and recent history since the last Re- 
form bill affords abundant ground for the belief that 
if the class possessing leisure will play their part, the 
electorate will welcome and generally follow taeir 
lead ; but there is an “‘ if ”’ in this, and although our 
reviewer is very polite, he cannot disguise the fact 
that many of the peers come very far short of living 
up to their privileges. The danger has not passed 
away with the huge majority of nearly one hundred 
and fifty: 

‘* How could it be so, when over against the con- 
spicuous splendor and elaborate luxury of life in the 
town and country palaces of the high nobility, 
maintained somehow despite agricultural depres- 
sion and Harcourtian budgets, is to be set the world 
of suffering and of struggle,conveyed by Mr. Charles 
Booth’s careful estimate that 30 per cent. of the 
population of London are under the ‘ poverty- 
dine:?*” 


** LAMENTABLY DEFICIENT’’ ARISTOCRATS. 


Here, for instance, are some plain truths faith- 
fully spoken which it is to be hoped that our peers 
and peeresses will take to heart : 

‘But it must be admitted that, in not a few 
cases, men of rank, who have had all the advan- 
tages of those institutions, are lamentably deficient 
in the mental equipment required for an adequate 
comprehension of national questions, whether do- 
mestic or external. They know little more of those 
problems than may be picked up from the news- 
papers, and are unable to reproduce what they do 
know, or such reflections on it as they may have put 
together, in a style appreciably superior to the 
average of the speeches in a second-class debating 
society in a manufacturing town. This is so poor a 
result of generations of inherited political power 
that, apart from all considerations of its effect on 
the present and future position of their class, the 
English aristocracy ought to regard it as a reproach 
to be cleared away as completely and as early as 
may be. 

“The people have a right to expect that, in 
return for the enjoyment of their inherited estates 
and dignities, this class should make a fine art of 
the conduct of public affairs, from the Parish Coun- 
cil to the House of Lords.”’ 

THE OPPORTUNITY OF LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


The reviewer rejoices to note that the more active 
and influential county magistrates have been chosen 
to be councilors, but he says lugubriously: 

“‘Tt rests with the younger generation of the no 
bility and country gentry to decide whether the 
adininistration of rural and semi-rural affairs under 
a popular system of local government shall be wor- 
thy of the excellent beginning it has made, pnd 
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shall present a record of steadily advancing enlight- 
enment, or shall decline upon poor and unworthy 
standards. 

“Nor is it only in the counties that an important 
mission demands the loyal acceptance of the English 
aristocracy. There are many welcome signs of the 
spread of higher standards, esthetic and sanitary, 
of municipal life in the great towns ; and with this, 
largely causing it, partly caused by it, an increasing 
readiness on the part:of men of education and good 
breeding to take an active interest in the conduct of 
local affairs. The improvement may be powerfully 
aided by the co-operation of the neighboring territo- 
rial aristocracy. But it is not by any means certain 
that the younger generation of the landed aristoc- 
racy, titled or untitled, recognize the duty incum- 
bent upon them to take up the succession of such 
work. It isof great importance that they should do 
so. The work is eminently worthy of the intellect- 
ual, moral, and even esthetic sympathies of all 
patriotic citizens.” ~ 

But it is not enough that dukes and earls should 
serve as mayors, as ornamental appendages of Brit- 
ish municipal institutions: 

‘* All this is well ; but if the aristocracy are to 
retain that confidence in their fitness for parliament- 
ary and municipal responsibilities which the masses 
appear ready to repose in them, it can only be by 
resolute application of their energies to the duties 
which they undertake. A merely ornamental dis- 
charge of parliamentary or municipal functions, 
coupled from time to time with expressions of sym- 
pathetic interest in the welfare of the masses, will 
not serve and ought not to serve.”’ 

SOCIALIZE THE DUCAL CASTLE. 

Nor will this impatient reviewer be contented 
even if the peer grudges its mayoral functions, like 
the galley slave at his oar. He must not only pre- 
side over his councilors in the town, he must invite 
them and their wives to his country house. No 
doubt, he hastens to remark, it is much easier for a 
great lady to fill her house from year to year with 
people who need little or no looking after, than to 
make judicious selections of guests representing 
different social atmospheres and modes of life, but 
if they took the trouble they would find the game 
well worth the candle : 

“The fruit of such work, if well done, would be 
twofold. It would ensure a lasting and progressive 
enrichment of the interest of life to all concerned. 
The conversation of the drawing room and of the 
smoking room, both in the town mansion and the 
country house, would become both more extended 
in its range and more varied in its point of view. 
This is not only to say that social intercourse would 
become brighter, more attractive, and more refresh- 
ing, with far less of sameness and the resulting 
ennui than at present. The great country mansions 
in the northern counties, at which it would be 
thought a natural thing to find in a house-party 
leading merchants and manufacturers or even pro- 
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fessional men from any of the towns within easy 
reach, are quite exceptional. There is no sufficient 
reason why this should beso. There are to be found 
in the towns many ladies and gentlemen with a 
breadth of culture and an ease and refinement of 
manner amply qualifying them to associate on terms 
of equal mutual pleasure and advantage with the 
families and friends of the neighboring nobility. 
It is pure loss all around that such association is 
still quite rare, and there is an odd perversity about 
the habits which make it so.”’ 


THE OBJECT LESSON IN OUTDOOR RELIEF. 


The Melancholy Experience of St. Olave’s 
Guardians. 
N the article on ‘‘ Democratic Finance”’ which 
appears in the July number of the Quarterly 
Review, a writer tells the curious story of the result 
of an experiment made by the Poor Law Union of 
St. Olave’s in dispensing outdoor relief. 


A LABOR-YARD AT TRADES-UNION WAGES. 


‘* The Metropolitan Poor Law Union of St. Olave’s 
enjoys the privilege of possessing a democratic 
board of guardians. The task of administering the 
Poor law is admittedly a difficult one, but it is one 
on which a vast amount of experience has been 
accumulated and put on record. But, like the em- 
peror who was super grammaticam, the St. Olave’s 
board was a law unto itself. They resolved to dis- 
pense with those salutary tests of destitution which 
experience has shown to be necessary, and which in 
the case of the able-bodied are actually prescribed 
by law and by the orders of the Local Government 
Board. During the winter of 1894-95, this board 
opened a labor-yard for the relief of the able-bodied, 
but, neglecting the advice that applicants are to 
receive not wages but relief proportioned to their 
necessities, the guardians determined to pay their 
relief on the scale of trades-union wages. 


THE RESULT: FOUR SHILLING’S WORTH OF WORK 
FOR £7. 


“The labor-yard rémained open from January 7 
to March 28. During that period 61,617 days of 
employment were given at a cost of £10,782, exclu- 
sive of cost of management. The total expenditure 
was about £18,000. The stone broken cost the 
guardians £7 per ton as compared with 4s., which is 
said to be the cost of the same work in the open 
market. The relief was not effectual for the pur- 
pose intended. Admittedly the yard was monopo- 
lized by the criminal and semi-criminal classes, and 
the conditions of the relief were such that no respect- 
able workman could accept them. A large propor- 
tion of the men did no work at all, so lax was the 
supervision that many absented themselves from the 
yard till the hour of payment arrived, some of the 
payment was given in kind, and the tickets and gro- 
ceries so distributed were in many cases exchanged 
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for drink. This method of procedure offered no 
aie of the difficulty. 


‘ LOOK ON THIS PICTURE ! 


‘By the end of March, when the guardians de- 
‘cided to close the yard, they had succeeded in col- 
jecting, in normal weather, between 800 and 1,000 
men whose daily resort was the labor-yard. Obvi- 
ously this congestion of unemployed labor left the 
difficulty in an aggravated condition, when this 
large number of men were suddenly deprived of 
their employment. 

“The maladministration of the St. Olave’s board 
has been so flagrant that the Local Government 
Board has disallowed a portion of the subvention, 
which had otherwise been due to it from the Com- 
mon Poor Fund. Unfortunately, the loss falls 
‘upon the ratepayers of St. Olave’s, and not on the 


yuardians.’”’ 


AND ON THIS AT WHITECHAPEL. 


‘“‘The above incident is only one item in along 
course of mismanagement which, considering the 
widespread suffering and demoralization caused 
‘thereby to the poorest and most helpless class of the 
vommunity, may fairly be described as criminal. 
The possibility of reducing pauperism by a care‘ul 
administration is generally admitted. From 1870-71 
to 1880-81 there was a general fall in pauperism 
throughout the metropolis, in which movement St. 
Olave’s participated. The pauperism of White- 
chapel and St. Olave’s fell from 61.6 and 44.7 per 
1,000 of population in 1870-71 to 25.1 and 27.5 in 
1880-81. In 1884 a new policy was introduced into 
St. Olave’s, and in 1892-93 the rate per 1,000 had 
risen again to 40.3, while in Whitechapel the a 
continued, reducing the rate per 1,000 to 21.5 

** The key to this unfortunate result is afforded by 
the following figures : 


} —Expenditure on outdoor relief.— 
71. 1881. 1891. 1895. 
Whitechapel.......:..... £4,118 £1,152 £850 £620 


are ae 11,546 Are 11,214 23,643 


‘*The policy of the Whitechapel Union, as is well 
known, is influenced by a permanent official who 


‘has thoroughly mastered the scientific aspects of 


Poor law administration. Yielding to his advice, 
the board has pursued a continuous policy of reduc- 
‘ing outdoor relief’ for the last twenty-five years. 
‘About 1884 the St. Olave’s board seems to have 
‘fallen into the hands of some ignorant or malevo- 
‘lent persons who, by adopting a contrary policy, 
have multiplied pauperism and raised the burdens 
of the ratepayers to an alarming extent. Unfortu- 
‘nat ely its procedure is typical of many other unions, 
‘and of the democratic science by which they are 
governed.” 


THE Quiver is chiefly noticeable for Hector Mac- 
‘lean’s sketch of the human Oddments and Wastrels 
of London, and the commencement of a new serial 
‘story by Helen Boulnois, ‘‘ Jervis Carew’s Ward.”’ 
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PRACTICAL SOCIALISM IN SWITZERLAND. 


As Described By an American Observer. 


ROF. JESSE MACY contributes to the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology for July a very in- 
teresting sketch of ‘‘ The Swiss and Their Politics.” 
Professor Macy was delighted to find the Swiss so 
much in advance of the American in all that relates 
to the control of plutocracy by the people. Intelli 
gent Swiss with whom he talked were amazed at the 
extent to which the country of George Washing. 
ton was dominated by the power of the purse. Yet 
there is no socialism in Switzerland excepting that 
of the practical kind, some illustrations of which 
Professor Macy describes in the following passage: 


AN OBJECT LESSON FOR AMERICANS. 


‘*T have been surprised at the cool and matter-of- 
fact way in which the Swiss, through their govern- 
mental agencies, assume control of industrial opera- 
tions which Americans regard as belonging to pri-: 
vate enterprise. The Swiss were among the first to 
adopt the government telegraph. This suited them 
so well that when the telephone had fully demon- 
strated its usefulness, without any special debate or 
fuss about the matter, they made the telephone an 
integral part of the postal-telegraphic system. For 
about $9 one has the use of a telephone for a year, 
with connections in all parts of the city and coun- 
try. They have a parcels post which corresponds to 
our express business. It cost me 5 cents to send by 
mail my manuscript on the English Government 
from one end of Switzerland to the other. For a 
like service in the United States mail I think I have 
paid 75 cents. It is only recently that measures 
have been adopted looking to the government owner- . 
ship of all the railways of Switzerland, and I have 
been completely dumbfounded at the apparent lack 
of interest in the subject. The government has re- 
cently taken charge of the manufacture and sale of 
matches. I think the government monopoly of the 
sale of alcoholic drinks has excited more debate. 
But the point of interest has been the suppression of 
drunkenness rather than the industrial effects. 
There is now a measure before the national legisla- 
ture for establishing a national bank, and this is 
causing some newspaper discussion. All these. are 
enterprises of the national government. 

‘** In the cantons and in the cities there are move- 
ments of a similar character. Various cantons and 
communes have in recent years assumed the burden 
of burying the dead. 


MUNICIPALIZED ELECTRICITY. 


‘* While I was in Geneva the city gained posses- 
sion of the lighting plant of an outlying district 
which had previously been in the hands of a com- 
pany. A few years ago the city began to utilize the 
power of the Rhone river, which comes out of the 
lake in a mighty torrent. They needed the water 
of the lake in their streets and houses, and they 
made the river pump the water. The watch in- 
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dustry was languishing on account of competition 
with the machine-made watch in America and else- 
where. The city corporation developed a system 
for distributing power to the local manufacturers 
through the pressure of water pumped from the 
Rhone by the Rhone. This gave a great stimulus to 
many industries, and more and more power was de- 
manded. When experience had demonstrated the 
economy of electricity as an agency for lighting and 
for the distribution of power the city gained pos- 
session of all electrical appliances and attached 
them to their mill on the Rhone. By all these de- 
mands the power of the river as developed within 
the city limits was exhausted, and the demand for 
power to be used in manufacture was rapidly in- 
creasing. To meet the new demand the city gov- 
ernment secured a site of four miles down the river, 
where they have constructed a dam of stone which 
appears as permanent as Niagara Falls, and where 
they get an immense head of water. This new mill 
is now nearing completion. From it power will be 
distributed by electricity and sold to small manufac- 
turers in the city and suburbs. On my return to 
the city from my visit to the new mill I rode with a 
manufacturer from Zurich. He said that their com- 
pany bought power from a private company, and 
that they paid $3 for power which costs the Gen- 
evese manufacturer only $2. 

‘‘The surprising thing about the matter is the 
cool and matter-of-fact way in which the govern- 
ment enters upon these various industrial undertak- 
ings. A few days before I left Geneva the city gov- 
ernment voted to build at once twelve tenement 
houses to be owned and operated by the city. It 
was understood that this was only the beginning of 
an enterprise which admitted of infinite expansion. 

‘‘There is probably no part of Europe where the 
socialists are having so hard a time as in Switzer- 
land.”’ 


SOCIAL REFORMS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


R. REEVES contributes to the National Re- 
view for August a most interesting and well- 
informed article, entitled ‘‘ Five Years’ Reform in 
New Zealand.’’ ‘It was written before he was 
Agent-General, but it is thoroughly up to date. He 
describes the legislation of the most progressive col- 
ony in the Empire under five heads: The first, 
finance ; the second, land ; the third, constitutional 
reform ; the fourth, labor ; the fifth, law reform. 
It is too long to summarize the whole of what he has 
to tell us, but here are some of the more important 
points : 
DIRECT TAXATION. 
‘* Since 1891 progression or graduation has been in 
New Zealand a cardinal principle of direct taxation. 
Income earners pay nothing up to £300 a year. Be- 


tween £300 and £1,300, the tax is 6d. all around ; 
over £1,300 it rises to a shilling. Joint stock com- 
Land pays no 


panies pay a shilling on all income. 
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income tax, and landowners who have less than 
£500 worth of bare land value pay no land tax.. 
This complete exemption of the very small land-, 
owners forms an almost insuperable barrier to the. 
progress of the single taxers. On all land over £500 
value 1d. in the £ is paid. The mortgaged farmer 
deducts the amount of his mortgage from the value 
of his farm, and pays only on the remainder. The 
mortgagee pays 1d. in the £ on the mortgage, which 
for this purpose is treated as land. An additional 
graduated tax begins on holdings worth £5,000. At 
that stage it is an eighth of a penny. By progressive, 
steps it rises until, on estates assessed at £210,000, it, 
is 2d. Thus under the graduated and simple land 
tax together, the holders of the largest areas pay 
3d. in the £, whilst the peasant farmers whose 
acres are worth less than £500 pay nothing. The 
graduated tax brings in about £80,000 a year ; the 
1d. land tax about £200,000; the income tax 
about £70,000. The assessment. and collection cause 
no difficulty. South Australia had a lend tax be- 
fore New Zealand ; New South Wales has imposed 
one since. Both differ from ours. 
THE RELIEF OF MORTGAGEES. 

‘* Various schemes for using the credit of the ne 
to reduce current rates of interest have been before 
the public in more than one colony. The scheme of 
the New Zealand government has been fortunaté 
enough to pass into law, and is contained in the 
Advances to Settlers act, 1894. Under it a state 
board may lend government money on leasehold 
and freehold security, but not on urban or sub- 
urban land, unless occupied for farming or market- 
gardening. The loan may amount to three- fifths of 
the value of the security when freehold and one- 
half when leasehold. The rate of interest charged 
is 5 per cent., but the borrower pays at the raté 
of 6 per cent. in half-yearly installments, the extra 
1 per cent. being by way of gradual repayment of 
the principal. Mortgagees must in this way repay 
the principal in seventy-three half-yearly install: 
ments, provided they care to remain indebted so 
long.”’ > 

LAND TENURE. 

The question of land tenure has occupied the at! 
tention of the colonial Parliament for some time, ' 

‘In 1891 an attempt was made to pass an act 
greatly favoring perpetual leasing, with periodical 
revisions of rent. It was rejected in the Legislative 
Council. Next year the bill was sent up without 
the periodical revisions, and the Council accepted 
bl 

The agitation for a periodical revision of rent 
continues: ' 

‘‘For the present the perpetual lease on an un ~ 
alterable rent is highly popular with selectors, and 
most of the Crown lands disposed of are taken up 
under this tenure.”’ 

Another branch of the land question was that by 
which the legislature acquired } commpulecey powers 
for purchasing private estates : 
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** The Liberals have after four years’ conflict with 
the Upper House, managed to pass a Lands for Set- 
tlement bill, taking power to repurchase, for full 
and fair value, portions of private estates. Where 
this cannot be done by mutual arrangement, the 
right to take the land by compulsion is given, sub- 
ject to certain safeguards.”’ ‘ 


ELECTORAL REFORMS. 


Electoral reforms of very drastic measure have 
been carried. Liberal members have been intro- 
duced into the second chamber, and it is interesting 
to note that Mr. Reeves inclines to nominate rather 
than to an electorate second chamber. He says: 

**Tndeed, Australian Democrats have constantly 
expressed to me their opinion, the outcome of hard 
experience, that if a second Chamber is wanted at 
all. it is better to have it nominated than elective.’’ 

The franchise of the Lower House has also been 
materially modified : 

‘‘The one-man-one-vote was carried to its com- 
plete issue by the clause providing for ‘ one man one 
registration ;’ that is to say, that no voter could 
register on more than one roll. Consequently, 
property owners were not only cut down to one vote 
in one district at a general election, but were pre- 
vented frcm voting in another district at a by-elec- 
tion. The right to vote by letter was extended from 
seamen to shearers and commercial travelers. But 
of course by many degrees the greatest extension of 
the franchise was the inclusion of women in the 
ranks of voters.”’ 


WOMEN SUFFRAGE, 


The remarkable thing about the franchisement of 
women which has been carried out in New Zealand 
was that the question was never submitted to the 
constituency as a direct issue. A majority of mem- 
bers were found to be in favor of it, and the bill 
was passed. The results, Mr. Reeves says, have 
been extremely sutisfactory : 

‘¢ The rush of the women on to the electoral rolls ; 
the interest taken by them in the election contests ; 
the peaceable and orderly character of these con- 
tests ; and the unprecedented Liberal majority re- 
turned by the polls, are all matters of New Zealand 
history. So is the fact that most of the women 
voters showed no disposition to follow the clergy in 
assailing the national system of free, secular, and 
compulsory education. That they clearly pro- 
nounced in very many cases for temperance reform 
is true. That they were by no means unanimous in 
favor of total prohibition is true also. On the 
whole, the most marked feature of their first use of 
the franchixe was their tendency to agree with, 
rather than diverge from, their male entourage. 


WHAT THE WOMEN VOTERS HAVE ACCOMPLISHED. 
‘* There are some who connect the appearance of 
women in the political arena with the recent passing 


of an Infants’ Life Protection act, the raising of 
the age of consent to 15, the appointment of female 
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inspectors to lunatic asylums, factories, and other 
institutions, with improvements in the laws dealing 
with adoption of children and industrial schools, and 
with a severe law against the keepers of houses of 
ijl-fame. Last, but by no means least, the influence 
of woman is believed to be evident in highly impor- 
tant measures dealing with the liquor laws and with 
a prohibitionist movement which is a very promi- 
nent feature of New Zealand public life. 


LABOR AND LAW. 

“The labor laws of New Zealand have been 
published in a cheap and handy volume for general 
information. Therein are comprised twenty acts 
of Parliament, directly regulating the relations of 
employers and employed. Of these acts, no less 
than fifteen have been passed during the four years 
dealt with in this article.”’ 

One of the last things which the New Zealand 
legislature has done has been to codify its law, a 
task which the mother country has not yet ventured 
to attempt. Altogether Mr. Reeves explains how it 
is that New Zealand has come to be regarded as the 
Mecca of social reformers throughout the English 
speaking world. , 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE IN EGYPT. 


HE Edinburgh Review publishes an article on 
Egypt, which has been very much praised up 
in some of the papers ; but it does not contain much 
that is new. The writer says quite frankly that 
even if it were possible, it would not be right to 
devote the whole or the bulk of the reserve fund of 
the Egyptian treasury to the reconquest of the Sou- 
dan. The money should be spent on making the 
great reservoir. The cost, however, of the Soudan 
expedition ought to be borne by the British tax- 
payer. 
AS TO THE SOUDAN EXPEDITION. 

Whatever the expense of the Soudan expedition, 
it is Great Britain which will have to defray the 
lion’s share of its cost. 

“Tt comes to this, then, that the success and the 
justification of the present forward movement in the 
Soudan depends upon the readiness of the Govern- 
ment and the country to face resolutely the fresh 
responsibility which it involves. The advance on 
Dongola was a bold move. Boldly persisted in, it 
will result in advantage alike to this country, to 
Egypt, and to the general interests of civilization. 
But to insure such a result three things are neces- 
sary : That, however gradually we may advance, we 
should not desist till the barbarous despotism of 
the Khalifa is a thing of the past ; that we should, 
from the outset, proceed to organize the administra- 
tion of the reconquered provinces on our own lines ; 
and that, whatever expense their reconquest 
and reorganization may involve, we should not 
allow it to imperil the hardly-won solvency of the 
Egyptian government. That may seem a large pro. 
gramme, but there is nothing appalling in the task." 
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If Engand reconquers the Soudan at her own cost, 
then she can establish in the recovered country good 
administration, unfettered by any of those influ- 
ences, native or internaticnal, which have ham- 
pered, though they have not frustrated, her civiliz- 
ing mission. ° 

AS TO EVACUATION. 

The reviewer then proceeds to discuss the further 
question as to the British position in Egypt. It ap- 
pears that the natives need as much as, perhaps more 
than, ever to be saved from themselves. The case 
against abandoning the country is overwhelming : 

‘* But if that be so, and if, as seems increasingly 
evident, the British people are now determined not 
to surrender their control over the destinies of 
Egypt, has not the time come for clearly announc- 
ing that determination? What possible advantage 
can there be in attempting to hide our resolutions 
from the world, or to meet the inquiries, which 
France is sure to make from time to time, as to the 
date of our withdrawal, with the old shuffling ex- 
cuses ? 

‘It would surely be less dishonest to say at once 
that we find we are unable to do what we have so 
often declared that we were going to do, than to 
keep on repeating that we mean to do it, when we 
have not the least idea when or how. No doubt our 
declarations about withdrawal, absolutely sincere 
when first made, are very difficult to get over. But 
they will not become less difficult by being repeated 
now when they have ceased to be sincere.”’ 


ANNEX ? NO, ONLY OCCUPY. 


France, of course, would protest, and the reviewer 
does not fora moment suggest thet France would 
easily and at once agree; but France at present 
clings desperately to every shape of international 
control in Egypt, because it is hoped by this means 


to worry England to withdraw. If once she real- 


ized that this was hopeless, she might be induced to 
surrender weapons which only made her odious in 
Egyptian eyes, but which were quite ineffectual for 
the purpose for which she employs them. The re- 
viewer concludes as follows : 

‘‘ The British people, if we read their mind aright, 
have no wish to annex Egypt. They do mean to 
remain responsible for her security and good gov- 
ernment. They are determined not to let the work 
of the last fourteen years be undermined or over- 
thrown, and they will not tolerate interference with 
it from any quarter. Now that is a policy to which 
the majority of the powers are already tacitly con- 
senting, and in which even France may utimately 
be willing to acquiesce. No doubt-she would prefer 
that we should renounce any predominance what- 
ever in Egypt; but if that were clearly hopeless 
she might see more wisdom in joining with others 
to recognize the exceptional rights which our ex- 
ceptional sacrifices have given us than in advertis- 
ing her impotence by barren protests and ineffectual 
acts of annoyance. And, on the other hand, in 
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order to insure general recognition of our position 
as protectors of Egypt, there are many concessions, 
important from the point of view of French senti- 
ment, which we could afford to make. No doubt to 
arrive at any understanding with France would be 
a work of great difficulty. It might take a long 
time ; but it is not hopeless if we can once make up 
our minds to let France and Europe know what we 
really mean. In the discussions which are sure to 
arise, both at home and abroad, with regard to the 
Soudan campaign and the questions arising out of it 
—questions like that of the powers of the Caisse or 
the extent of the jurisdiction of the mixed tribunals 
—we shall have ample opportunities of wnaking our 
objects and intentions clear. It is of importance 
that we should use them to free our diplomatic atti- 
tude with regard to the Egyptian question from 
that evasiveness and ambiguity with which it has 
hitherto not unnaturally been reproached.”’ 


THE HOPE OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


R. A. MICHIE writes an article on ‘‘ The Hope 
of South Africa ; a Study on the Ground,” 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for August. Mr. Michie 
is a gentleman who has spent sufficiently short time 
in South Africa to have acquired the right to dog- 
matize with all the sweet assurance of ‘‘ one who 
has been there, you know.”’ He is very severe upon 
the raiders, from Mr. Rhodes downward. He says 
that outside the inner and outer Rhodesian circles 
Mr. Rhodes is regarded by the South African world 
as the curse of Africa : 

‘** In Cape Town the Rhodesian and anti-Rhodesian 
currents are sharply divided, like the two ocean cur- 
rents which are split by the promontory. In the 
country, as you recede from the capital, the R .odes- 
ian cult becomes paler and colder until yqu reich 
Johannesburg, where the name is execrated—a fact 
unknown or unnoticed in England. And it is a 
curious commentary on recent events that the Uit- 
lander community there evinced no sympathy with 
the political conspiracy which was artificially asso- 
ciated with the Jameson raid. They in whose 
names the ‘reform’ agitation was raised, by ex- 
ternal agency, repudiate the whole business as a 
mere scheme of Mr. Rhodes’ to achieve some pur- 
pose of his own to which they were not parties, and 
which he has never disclosed. The so-called re- 
form movement in Johannesburg, whose object was 
to redress grievances which were no longer tolera- 
ble, was, in its later phase at least, not only unpopu- 
lar, but anti-popular, for its obvious purpose, as was 
speedily perceived, was to enthrone a select group 
of capitalists, in whose justice, purity, and philan- 
thropy the general community of Johannesburg felt 
less confidence than in the corrupt administration of 
the Hollander-ridden Boers. Rhodesian and anti- 
Rhodesian agreed in considering the whole reform 
agitation a ‘ put-up job.’ ” 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE COLONIAL SECRETARY. 


Of Mr. Chamberlain’s conduct of affairs at the 
Colonial Office, he remarks that the Colonial Office 
was singular in its blank condition of its fore- 
knowledge. The communications which have taken 
place between the Colonial Office and the Transvaal 
government have been of a character that defies 
classification : 

‘“‘That a British statesman in his pride of place, 
and with the force of a great empire behind him, 
should expose himself to discomfiture at the hands 
of an unlettered peasant with a population scarcely 
larger than that of Brighton at his back, in a field 
of diplomacy chosen’ by himself, and with weapons 
of his own selection, is an enigma for which we 
must seek some solution if we would comprehend 
anything of what is now going on. 

‘The diplomatic collapse of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, if it may be considered as an episode by itself, 
yields to a comparatively simple explanation, which, 
if not representing the ultimate verity, comes suffi- 
ciently near to serve as a working hypothesis.’’ 


WHAT MUST BE DONE. 


That explanation is simply that Mr. Chamberlain 
was competely in the dark as to arrangements. The 
Colonial Office knew nothing that the Chartered 
Company did not choose to tell it, and hence when 
the press and the country urged prompt and decisive 
action, the Colonial Secretary rushed into the open, 
while his adversary waited for him behind granite 
bowlders. When the situation became clear, and 
Mr. Chamberlain saw how the land lay, he suddenly 
became passive, and perhaps a trifle dilatory. Mr. 
Michie thinks that the Chartered land should be 
taken over by the Colonial Office, and the one hope 
of South Africa is the Imperial factor : 

‘South Africa requires first of all that the British 
government shall definitely assert its authority 
there. This is the desire of Boer and Kaffir alike. 
Secondly, efficient machinery to execute the will of 
the government, having as its head a competent 
representative always in evidence in Africa, a real 
High Commissioner, shielded from every influence 
save that of the Crown. Of course this will cost 
money, but not a tithe of what the neglect of our 
duty has cost and will continue to cost us. And it 
will be money well invested if it secures to us a man 
—there are plenty of them to be had for the asking 
—who would rule the natives like a father, filling 
the place vacated by their dead or conquered chiefs ; 
who would regulate the influx of settlers into new 
territory, while assisting them in all lawful enter- 
prises, and who would defend both white and black 
against all interference from without. Rhodesia 
has of course the most pressing claim, and there 
need be no longer any delicacy about superseding 
the wortuless sham that has pretended to govern 
that territory. But the Queen’s representative who 
shall wield this imperia] authority in South Africa 
must have no Downing Street scheme given him to 
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work out, like that which crushed the best man ever 
sent to Africa—after Sir George Grey—nor must he 
have a task put upon him which man of woman 
born could never yet perform—that of serving two 
masters.”’ : 


THE RISE AND FALL OF ORANGEISM. 
The Story of One Hundred Years. 


N R. MICHAEL MACDONAGH contributes: to 
the Contemporary Review an interesting his- 
torical sketch of the Orange Society. Mr. Mac- 
Donagh is not an Orangeman and his chronicle is 
not inspired by sympathy. It is, indeed, the work 
of an enemy whose antipathy to Orangemen seems 
to be almost as intense as the detestation with which 
Orangemen regard the Pope. When all allowance 
is made for his enmity the story is still very inter- 
esting. Orangeism sprang out of just such circum- 
stances as those which created the Land League: 

‘* Like all societies and confederacies, political as 
well as agrarian, which have existed in Ireland, it 
has had its origin in feuds associated with the 
vicious land system of the country. The society 
was established on September 21, 1795, in the county 
of Armagh.”’ 

Its precursor was a society of Protestant peasants 
who had been evicted to make room for Catholics, 
and who went under the title of ‘‘ Peep o’ Day 
Boys,’’ and carried fire and sword into the home- 
steads of their hated rivals. 


‘4 BANDITTI OF MURDERERS.”’ 


The Catholics organized in opposition a society 
known as ‘‘ Defencers,” and one hundred years ago 
last September the two factions came to open war at 
the ‘‘ Battle of the Diamond.”” The ‘‘ Peep o’ Day 
Boys” were victorious, and immediately after their 
victory the Orange Society was born and at once 
proceeded to acts of greatest atrocity: 

‘‘The Orangemen demolished during the months 
that followed almost every Catholic house in the 
county of Armagh, and thousands of Papists were 
forced to fly for their lives to the province of Con- 
naught, as well as to the neighboring counties of 
Cavan, Monaghan, and Tyrone. ‘To hell or Con- 
naught’ was the ultimatum presented to the Catho- 
lics of northeast Ulster. Over 7,000 of them took 
refuge in the remote western province. ‘ They call 
themselves Orangemen and Protestant boys,’ said 
Henry Grattan, in the Irish House of Commons in 
1797, in the course of a debate on the deeds of the 
society. ‘They are a banditti of murderers, com- 
mitting massacres in the name of God and exercis- 
ing despotic powers in the name of liberty.’ ”’ 


SUPPRESSED AND REVIVED. 


Its subsequent history has borne abundant traces 
of its sanguinary birth throes: 

‘“‘The misdeeds of the Orange Society have been 
frequently exposed in the Imperial Parliament. In 
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1813 several petitions were presented to the Lords 
and Commons praying for its suppression. Nothing 
was done by the government, however, till 1825, 
when an act was passsed dissolving the society for 
three years. That act was evaded simply enough. 
For the three years of its existence the ‘ Orange 
Lodges’ were called ‘ Brunswick Clubs,’ and, when 
the act lapsed in 1828, the ‘ Brunswick Clubs’ were 
retransformed into Orange Lodges. At this time the 
society was of the most wide reaching and formidable 
character. In 1808 an Orange Society, distinct from 
the Irish organization, but with the same objects, 
had been established in England, with headquarters 
at Manchester. In 1821 the Grand Lodge was re- 
moved to London. The Duke of York was invited 
to become Grand Master; but he declined, on being 
advised that the organization was illegal; but in 
1828, after the Act of Suppression had lapsed, the 
Irish and the English branches of the institution 
were amalgamated, and, with Ernest, Duke of 
Cumberland (brother of George IV.), as Grand Mas- 
ter, the society, still oath bound, and with an elabo- 
rate system of secret signs and pass-words, com- 
menced afresh its career of fratricidal strife. 


DISSOLVED BY ROYALTY. 

‘* And now comes aremarkable episode in the his- 
tory of the institution. In March, 1835, a debate in 
the House of Commons, initiated by Hume resulted 
in the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the origin, objects, and methods of the Orange 
Society. 

“Tt is a remarkable fact that not a single word in 
defense of the Orange Society is to be found ex- 

. pressed by any Minister of the Crown in the numer- 
ous Parliamentary debates of which the society has 
been the subject, or in the reports of the various 
Parliamentary committees that have inquired into 
its objects and actions, or in any historical work by 
any independent and impartial Protestant writer. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that no move- 
ment in this kingdom has been so universally con- 
demned and reprobated. 

“Asa result of the disclosures before the,Select 
Committee of 1835, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the House of Commons praying the King 
to take such measures as to him seemed advisable 
‘ for the effectual discouragement of Orange Lodges,’ 
and his Majesty in reply said: ‘It is my firm in- 
tention to discourage all such societies in my domin- 
ions, and I rely with confidence on the fidelity of 
my loyal subjects to support me in this determina- 
tion.’ Yielding, then, to the pressure of opinion— 
public, parliamentary, and royal—the Duke of Cum- 
berland dissolved the institution in Ireland, Great 
Britain and the Colonies. But so far as Ireland was 
concerned the society was merely disbanded as a 
system of affiliated lodges under a Grand Lodge, 
for the lodges throughout the country continued to 
exist in an unaffiliated condition. This state of 
things lasted till 1845, when the rules of the society 
were revised by Mr. Joseph Napier, Q.C., and the 
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present declaration was substituted for the old ille- 
gal oath, though the form of words is actually simi- 
lar; and the Grand Lodge having been again opened 
in 1849, the institution began the present phase of 
its career. 

THE MIGHTY FALLEN. 

**Tt was practically omnipotent in Ireland at the 
opening of the century. Its members occupied all 
the high places of the land, executive and adminis- 
trative. It was sworn before the Select Committee 
in 1835 that there-were 200,000 members of the soci- 
ety in Ireland, and all its leaders were wealthy and 
powerful territorial magnates. It has to-day at 
most about 10,000 nominal members, but morally 
and intellectually it has little or no influence. It is 
almost exclusively composed of the artisans and 
laborers of the towns. There are not many sub- 
stantial men of business, or men of good social posi- 
tion or ability, in its ranks. It is now regarded as 
an extremely vulgar and Iudicrous movement by 
the vast majority of Protestants, who deplore its 
sinister influence in destroying or impairing the 
charities and amenities of religious and civic life in 
Ireland.” 

HORRORS OF INITIATION. 

What goes un within the lodges no one but 
Orangemen can tell. Mr. MacDonagh, however, 
gives some hints of the extraordinary and gruesome 
nature of the ceremonial. He says: 

‘* It is to the revelations of the coroner’s court and 
the police court that we are indebted for our infor- 
mation of the tomfooleries attending the ceremonies 
of initiation in the Orange lodges. Mishaps result- 
ing in loss of life or injury to limb occur in the 
course of these extraordinary proceedings. A short 
time ago a man was shot dead in an Orange lodge in 
the North of Ireland. It was explained at the in- 
quest that revolver shots are used in the course of 
the ceremonies, and on this occasion it happened 
that the weapon, unknown to the person who used 
it, was loaded with ball cartridges. On a similar 
occasion in a Belfast lodge, a man ascending ‘ the 
first three steps of Jacob’s ladder,’ blindfolded, fell 
back and was killed. Another curious incident was 
that of a man who, in going through the ceremony 
of initiation to the second degree of Orangeism, was 
put blindfolded into a blanket or net hammock, and 
swung about in it so violently that he sustained a 
dislocation of the spine at the back of the neck.”’ 





For some months an interesting series of illus- 
trated articles, entitled ‘‘ Haunts of the Poets,’’ by 
various writers, has been running in Atalanta. It 
includes Wordsworth and Westmoreland, Scott and 
the Scottish Highlands, Shelley and Surrey, Hamp- 
stead and Keats, and Shenstone and Warwickshire. 
In the August number Mr. Aymer Vallance writes 
on the history of ‘‘ Knives, Spoons and Forks;”’ 
Barbara Russell on ‘‘ Home Arts and Industries ;”’ 
Maud Venables Vernon on ‘‘ Bands of Mercy;”’ and 
Mr.R.O. A. Dawson on the ‘‘ Modern Jews in Europe. "’ 
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A CHILD’S ODD PRAYERS. 


66 ORNHILL”’ has an article on ‘‘ Children’s 

Theology,’’ which is full of good things. 
Several have already gone the round of the papers, 
and all suggest that this branch of the now fashion- 
able “ child-study ’’ will be more sedulously culti- 
vated in magazinedom than heretofore. Here area 
few specimens: 

‘** Jacky is almost always on good terms with his 
mother, but he has a tiresome aunt whom he has 
good reason for disliking. He was once unavoida- 
bly left in her charge while his mother was away 
from home, and her visit was not altogether a suc- 
cess. She had been ‘obliged’ to punish him 
severely for some fault, and after the operation was 
over he was seen to get a pencil and, retiring into a 
corner of the nursery, laboriously write something 
upon a small piece of paper. The same spy who 
observed him do this watched him afterward from 
the window while he dug a hole with his little spade 
and buried the bit of paper in a corner of the gar- 
den. When Jacky was safely out of the way the 
spy exhumed his manuscript. It ran as follows: 
* Dear Devill,—Pleas come and take Antie.’ 

‘‘ Jacky longed above all things for a bicycle— 
longed and prayed, too, that some one, his god- 
mother for choice, would give him one. Every day 
he came downstairs hoping to find the machine of 
his prayers in the hall. At last something came, 
but it was a tricycle; and godmamma, lying in am- 
bush to be a witness of the child’s raptures, heard 
instead a heavy sigh, and ‘O God, [ did think you 
would have known the difference between a bicycle 
and a triycle.” Once, when he had been so exceed- 
ingly naughty that his mother almost despaired of 
him, she told him he must pray to God to nake him 
a better boy. Accordingly he began with the usual 
formula, ‘ Pray, God, make me a good boy,’ adding, 
after a pause, ‘ and if at first you don’t succeed, try, 
try, try again.’ ”’ 


SOME ABYSSINIAN PERSONAGES. - 


N the United Service Magazine for August, Cap- 

tain d’Albenzio describes.as follows the person- 

ages whom he saw in the Abyssinian camp during 
the time that he was a prisoner of King Menelik: 

‘* T once saw the Empress Taitt riding at the head 
of the soldiers. She is an immensely corpulent 
woman. I could not see her face, for she had a 
piece of white stuff over her head which hung down 
to her breast. Menelik is a very robust man. His 
hair and beard are black and curly, his nose turns 
up. His eyes are very black and large. He dresses 
with great simplicity, and while on the march wears 
a lerge straw hat to protect him from the sun. 
Both he and Taitd are extremely feared. Mangas- 
cia, a handsome, strong man of about thirty years of 
age, is effeminate. He dresses very richly, has his 
long, black hair braided every day into a quantity of 
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little braids, which are then twisted at each side of 
his head over his ears, in which hang gold earrings. 
Ras Alula is about sixty years old. His long beard 
is gray. He generally rides on horseback. He is 
very rigid, and has sworn enmity to the Italians ever 
since they first set foot in Africa.’’ 


JAPANESE COMPETITION AGAIN. 
AST month we quoted at some length from two 
articles in the Overland Monthly which dealt 
with the subject of Japanees industrial competition 
with the United States from radically different 
points of view. The North American Review for 
August has an article entitled ‘‘ Is Japanese Com- 
petition a Myth?’ by the Hon. Robert P. Porter, 
who has recently returned from an extended visit to 
Japan. Mr. Porter is convinced that Japan has 
already become a formidable competitor in many 
industries, and is rapidly forging to the front in 
others. The present commercial relations between 
the United States and Japan are thus summarized 
by Mr. Porter: 

‘We buy of Japan about $54,000,000 worth of 
goods; Japan buys of us $9,000,000, mostly staples; 
Japan takes our $54,000,000 and buys $56,000,000 of 
England, and England, not to be outdone by Japan 
in generosity, buys about $7,000,000 of that country. 
All this is sad, and discouraging and humiliating, 
I know, but it is true as the Gospel. That it is true 
would seem to me one reason why the people of the 
United States must look at the question of Japanese 
competition free from all sentimental considerations. 
In other words, we must protect our own industry 
and our own labor.”’ 


THE SECRET OF JAPAN’S STRENGTH. 

‘¢ Japan has an industrial army that has gone into 
the conflict of nations with whatever implement it 
had at hand. It has not waited until every man 
was equipped with the latest modern appliances, 
but has begun making excellent articles with the 
tools within its reach. In Osaka, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, Isaw the methods of a thousand years 
ago, side by side with the latest and most ingenious 
labor-saving devices. The quotations from the Rice 
Exchange were being waved by flags from peak to 
peak, within astone’s throw of the Post Office build- 
ing, where could be heard the click of the telegraph 
instruments, and the ‘hello’ of the telephone girl 
in her kimono. In the magnificently equipped 
cotton-spinning and weaving factories. in paper 
milis, in some of the large silk factories, in the clock 
and watch factories, in the machine shops of Japan, 
I have seen the most modern English, German and 
American machinery, and forces of men and women 
as thoroughly organized and as fully equipped as 
any on earth. ‘ 

**On the other hand, within the shadow of these 
immense establishments in the Osaka district, where 
tall chimneys remind one of Manchester, Philadel 
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phia and Chicago, thousands of human beings labor 
with tools so crude and implements so antique that 
you are taken back to the cities of the ancient 
world. 

“‘These tremendous contrasts, to my mind, show 
the courage of the Japanese. He simply throws 
away the old device when he can secure the new. 
Like all good workmen, however, he does not stand 
idly by waiting for the better implements. He 
pounds away at his rice, runs off beautiful silken 
threads from the ancient spinning wheel, plies the 
hand dexterously at all occupations, as he did a 
thousand years ago, wholly oblivious of the hum 
and rattle of the modern machinery in the surround- 
ing factories. He cannot afford to stop, but he is 
none the less awaiting his turn to secure the newer 
machine. When Japan is fully equipped with the 
latest machinery, it will, in my opinion, be the most 
potent industrial force in the markets of the world.”’ 


THE NEEDLESS WASTE OF COAL. 
R. JOSEPH D. WEEKS, writing in Cassier’s 
for August, makes several important sugges- 
tions in regard to fuel problems. From his study of 
the subject he concludes that there has been a loss 
in mining of 70 per cent. of the coal in the veins, 
that not to exceed 10 per cent. of the possible energy 
in the coal now consumed is utilized, and that there 
is a constant waste of coal products other than 
heat. 

** The loss of coal from miscalculations or bad en- 
gineering of the mine is enormous. Pillars may be 
too large and the coal wasted; or too small, and the 
pillars crush and shut off the coal beyond. It is not 
unusual to leave unmined a part of a vein that is 
either under or above a slate, and which may not be 
quite so pure as that mined. The waste from this 
source is enormous, There are mines in the Pitts- 
burg region where, with seventy-one and one half 
inches of coal, but thirty two inches of clean coal 
and the bearing-in coal of four inches are mined; 
thirty-six inches out of seventy-one and one-half 
inches are left untouched, a loss of thirty-five and 
one-half inches; practically, one half of the coal is 
left in the mine, besides the waste in mining. This 
custom is not at all uncommon. - The miner may do 
his work very unskillfully in bringing down the 
coal, in loading end other ways to which I need but 
refer at this time. How can this waste be avoided ? 

“It cannot be entirely avoided, but it can be still 
further decreased by just the methods by which it 
has already been largely reduced. Mechanical 
means, instead of the coal itself, can be used for 
supporting the roof and surface; gobbing up will 
often give a much larger percentage of coal; better 
engineering of the collieries will give better methods 
and less waste. All of the vein can be mined, even 
if a portion of it is inferior, and many methods can 
be greatly improved.”’ 


a a reese ge 
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WASTE IN USE. 


As to the problems connected with the use of 
coal, Mr. Weeks suggests the following desiderata: 

**1. A more perfect combustion; that is, from the 
same amount of fuel more heat units must be de- 
veloped. 

‘*2. Improved appliances for saving this heat and 
transmuting it into energy.’ Not only must these 
increased heat units do more work, but each indi- 
vidual heat unit must directly develop more energy. 

‘*3. Recuperation of so-called exhausted energy; 
that is, the heat must continue at work until the 
actual limit of exhaustion has been reached. 

‘*The use of gases instead of solid fuel is an ex- 
ample of the first direction in which we are to look 
for the answers to the problems connected with the 
use of coal. The improvements in the steam engine 
are examples of the second class, and the Siemens 
regenerator and compound engines of the third.”’ 


VALUE OF BY-PRODUCTS. 


Mr. Weeks makes a wonderful showing of the 
products locked up in coal which are now permitted 
to gv to waste. 

‘*TIn every ton of coal coked in the United States, 
it is fair to assume that from any of the by-product 
coke ovens there can be produced at least 3 per 
cent. of tar worth one-third of a cent per pound; 1 
per cent. of sulphate of ammonia worth 3 cents a 
pound; one-half of 1 per cent. of benzole worth 2 
cents a pound, and one pound cyanide of potassium 
worth 50 cents per pound. As in 1893, 14,916,147 
tons of coal were coked in the United States, the 
possible production and value at present prices of 
these products would have been as follows: 


Amount, 

Materials. Pounds. Value. 
PME. vavccranedcoscedavedseweees 596,645,880 $1,988,820 
Sulphate of ammonia.......... 298,822,940 8,949,688 
Ts ca i nteleaes xeeiensiness 149,161,470 2,983,229 
Cyanide of potassium.......... 14,916,147 7,458,073 

$21,379,810 


~‘The above products, however, are only those 
from the 15,000,000 of tons of coal cuked in one 
year. What about the value of the by-products of 
the 113,000,000 tons of coal not coked How many 
tons of tar and ammonia and benzole and cyanide 
could be saved from this amount of coal? The 
amount of ammonia would bé something enormous, 
though the tar and benzole, if the coal was properly 
burned into gas before it was applied to heating 
purposes, as it should be, would not be so great as 
when the coal is coked. The Mond circular pro- 
ducer, which I saw at work a year ago in England 
on Yorkshire coal, gave 48 kilos (105 pounds) of sul- 
phate of ammonia per ton of coal charged, and 80 to 
90 pounds was the regular yield.”’ 

Estimating the value of these by-products per ton 
of coal burned at 50 cents. the total loss on the coal 
mined in 1893 would have been $64,000,000. 
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ELECTRICITY DIRECT FROM COAL. 


N the Engineering Magazine for July, which is a 
good number, G. H. Stockbridge describes. Dr. 
Jacques’ promise of a revolution in power produc- 
tion by producing electricity directly from coal. E. 
H. Williams puts more concisely the same won- 
derful discovery of Dr. Jacques. By it ‘‘ over 
eighty per cent. of the energy of the carbon can 
be obtained directly as electricity without the in- 
tervention of machinery, by a method as sim- 
ple as wonderful. Dynamos will be sent to the 
attics, and it will be cheaper to heat and work by 
electricity than by fires. In a series of iron cells Dr. 
Jacques places caustic soda, which he fuses at 300 
degrees F., and in the fused alkali he places rods of 
carbon. Air being forced through the bath, the 
combination of carbon and oxygen creates electric. 
ity in such quantities that arc lights can be run for 
hours with little or no consumption of carbon. If 
this is all that it is claimed to be,—and its sponsors 
are men who understand what they are saying, —the 
old culm banks contain reserve energy sufficient to 
furnish us with power for many generations, and 
the coal now in the ground will be so mined that 
culm banks will cease to be the most prominent ob- 
jects in an old anthracite district.” 

‘* Culm banks ”’ are better known in Great Britain 
as anthracite ‘‘ pit heaps.’’ At present, by the ordi- 
nary methods in use, only 10 or at most 18 per cent. 
of the energy of the carbon is turned into electric 
energy. R. Hering’s paper in the same magazine, 
on the filtration of municipal water supplies, is an 
instructive commentary on the contrast between 
Altona, which had filtered water, and Hamburg, 
which had not. during the cholera visitation. Val- 
uable and sensible remarks on the architecture of 
home-making are contributed by C. E. Benton. 


WILLIAM BLACK AT HOME. 


HE Young Man for August publishes an ac 
count of William Black, the popular novelist, 
as he is to be seen at Brighton. The writer says : 

‘*Mr. Black’s home is—and has been for many 
years—Paston House, Paston Place, Brighton. But 
it is a home in which he never spends more than 
half the year—from September or October to March 
or April. Atany other time you would have to find 
him in the Highlands, where he and his family take 
up their residence at a different spot every yéar. 
But it is at Paston House that the novelist does the 
greater part of his work.”’ 

The article is chiefly made up of notes on William 
Black’s conversations upon his career. From these 
I extract the more interesting passages, as follows: 

“*T did not resign my position of assistant editor 
of the Daily News till 1875, and for some time after 
that I contributed articles to the paper. With my 
method of writing a novel I was only too glad to 
escape from journalism. 
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HOW HE WRITES HIS NOVELS. 


‘**T felt that I could not do myself justice in novel 
writing until it was my only occupation.”’ 

“** And what is that method ?’ 

‘** A very slow and painful one, I am afraid. I 
am building up a book months before I write the 
first chapter; before I can put pen to paper I have 
to realize all the chief incidents and characters. I 
have to live with my characters, so to speak; other- 
wise, I am afraid they would never appear living 
people to my readers. This is my work during the 
summer; the only time that I am really from the 
burden of the novel that-is-to be is when I am 
grouse shooting or salmon fishing. At other times 
Iam haunted by the characters and the scenes in 
which they take part, so that for the sake of his 
peace of mind my method is not to be recommended 
to any young novelist. When 1 come to the writing 
Ihave to immure myself in perfect quietude; my 
study is at the top of the house, and on the two or 
three days a week that I am writing Mrs. Black 
guards me from interruption. 

*** Of course, now and again 1 have had to read a 
great deal, preparatory to writing. Before begin- 
ning ‘ Sunrise,’ for instance, I went through the his- 
tory of secret societies in Europe.’ ”’ 


A FRIEND OF JOHN BRIGHT. ° 


The following items of information are not gen- 
erally known: 

‘*' The novelist knew Mr. Bright very well, and at 
the Reform Club played many a game of billiards 
with the statesman. Their great love for salmon 
fishing was another bond of friendship between 
them. 

‘* * During his last illness,’ Mr. Black tells me, ‘ Mr. 
Bright would often take a rod and pretend to throw 
a line in the effort to realize the pleasure of his 
favorite sport.’ 


‘““WAR CORRESPONDENT OF THE MORNING STAR.”’ 


‘* Mr. Black was war correspondent for the Morn- 
ing Star—John Bright’s organ—in the conflict of 
1866 between Austria and Prussia. Of his fighting 
experiences he gave some account in the first novel 
—‘ Love or Marriage ’—published in the following 
year. Of this book Mr. Black does not care to 
speak, and I believe that it is a matter of some 
regret to him that it can still be read in the British 
Museum. It certainly gives no indication of the 
‘line’ which Mr. Black was so brilliantly to make 
his own; but, on the other hand, it does not deserve 
the oblivion to which the author is apparently anx- 
ious to consign it. In its frank treatment of the 
marriage question, and its realistic picture of some 
of the horrors of war, the novel anticipates in some 
desree several of the most successful works of fic- 
tion during the last few years. My. Black surveyed 
the field of Kéniggritz just after the battle, and the 
picture he gives of the scene in the novel has some 
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of the realism of Zola’s ‘ The Downfall ’ and Stephen 
Crane’s ‘ The Red Badge of Courage.’ ”’ 


REMINISCENCES OF PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 

R. WARD made Mr. Huxley’s acquaintance in 
i 1890. He became a neighbor of his at East- 
bourne, and afterward had many talks on every 
conceivable subject, and of these conversations, 
which are among the most intellectually stimulat- 
ing that he had ever known, he gives us some notes 
in this article in the Nineteenth Century. He was 
delighted to find that instead of being a pugilist, a 
pedant and a scoffer, Huxley had a personality of 
singular charm, gentle, sympathetic and brilliant. 
The general impression left by his face was one of 
intellectual force and activity rather than of scorn; 
in his manner and appearance there was marked 
distinction and dignity; his conversation was singu- 
larly finisked and clear cut. Instead of suggesting 
more than he said, as Tennyson and Cardinal New- 
man did, he finished his thoughts completely and 
expressed them with the utmost precision. In con- 
versation he was tolerant as a listener, and always 
more brilliant, forcible, and definite than convinc- 
ing, suggestive or entirely comprehensive in his 
replies. 

DOOMED TO BE RESPECTABLE. 

When made Privy Councilor in ’92, he replied: 

‘* Very many thanks [he wrote] for your kind con- 
gratulations. Morris has a poem somewhere about 
the man who was born to be a king, and became one 
in spite of probability. It is evident to me now that 
I was horn to be respectable. I have done my level 
best to avoid that honor, but behold me indelibly 
stamped. ”’ 

Mr.. Ward reports a saying of his in 1892 which is 
worthy of note: 

‘** Faulty and incorrect as is the Christian defini- 
tion of Theism, it is nearer the truth than the creed 
of some agnostics who conceive of no unifying prin- 
ciple in the world.’ He proceeded to defend elo- 
quently the argument from design, referring me to 
his volume of Darwiniana, to show that he had ad- 
mitted in print that it could not be disproved by 
the evolution theory. This position, which entirely 
tallies with his statement that only a ‘very great 
fool’ would deny in his heart a God conceived as 
Spinoza conceives Him, was distinctly short of the 
degree of agnosticism currently attributed to him 
by those who read him hastily and blended their 
own logic with his rhetoric.”’ 

Huxley once said that he thought his own lecture 
on Descartes was the best exhibition of his religious 
attitude as a whole. Speaking of the value of quali- 
ties, Huxley once said, men of ability are common 
enough, but men of character and conviction are 
very rare. It is the grandest thing conccivable to 


see aman speaking out and acting out his convic- 
tions in the face of unpopularity. This led him to 
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have a great admiration for Gregory VII. as a man 
of strength and conviction. Of his Romanes lecture 
of 1893 he said that it was not a recantation of 
aggressive theological views, but he admitted that 
the main thesis is only the doctrine that from the 
scientific side Satan is the prince of this world. 

The following are some notes of Huxley’s anec- 
dotes and observations: 


HIS VIEW OF STANLEY. 


‘*So, too, Stanley’s impressionable imeginative 
nature was brought out by him in an anecdote. 
Stanley, vividly impressed by the newest thought 
of the hour, liberal, and advanced by family and 
school tradition, had sympathized with Colenso’s 
treatment of the Bible in some degree; yet his his- 
torical impressionableness told the other way. Hux- 
ley explained his position thus : 

‘*** Stanley could believe in anything of which he 
had seen the supposed site, but was skeptical where 
he had not seen. At a breakfast at Monckton 
Milnes’, just at the time of the Colenso row, Milnes 
asked me my views on the Pentateuch, and I gave 
them: Stanley differed from me. The account of 
creation in Genesis he dismissed at once as unhis- 
torical; but the call of Abraham and the histori- 
cal narrative of the Pentateuch he accepted. This 
was because he had seen Palestine —but he wasn’t 
present at the creation.’ ”’ 

** Admirably did he once characterize Tennyson’s 
conversation. ‘ Doric beauty is its characteristic— 
perfect simplicity, without any ornament or any- 
thing artificial.’ Of an eminent person whose great 
subtlety of mind was being discussed, he said that 
the constant overrefinement of distinctions in his 
case destroyed all distinctness. Anything could be 
explained away, and so one thing came to mean the 
same as its opposite. Some one asked, ‘Do you 
mean that he is untruthful?’ ‘No,’ replied Hux- 
ley, ‘he is not clear headed enough to tell a lie.’ ”’ 


BRIGHT. 


“One of the subjects of his enthusiasm was John 
Bright—his transparent sincerity, his natural dis- 
tinction, his oratorical power. ‘If you saw him 
and A. B.’ (naming a well known nobleman) ‘ to- 
gether,’ he said, ‘ you would have set down Bright 
as the aristocrat, and the other as the plebeian. His 
was the only oratory which ever really held me. 
His speeches were masterpieces. There was the 
sense of conviction in them, great dignity, and the 
purest English.”’ 

TENNYSON, 


‘* He once spoke strongly of the insight into scien- 
tific method shown in Tennsyson’s In Memoriam, 
and pronounced it to be ‘ quite equal to that of the 
greatest experts.’ Tennyson he ‘considered the 
greatest English master of melody except Spenser 
and Keats. I told him of Tennyson’s insensibility 
to music, and he replied that it was curious that 
scientific men as a rule had more appreciation of 
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music than poets or men of letters. He told me of 
one long talk he had had with Tennyson, and added 
that immortality was the one dogma to which Ten- 
nyson was passionately devoted.”’ 

AND BROWNING. 


‘‘Of Browning, Huxley said: ‘He really has 
music in him. Read his poem, “ The Thrush,’ and 
you will see it. Tennyson said to me,’ he added, 
‘that Browning had plenty of music in him, but he 
could not get it out.’ 

‘‘A few more detached remarks illustrate the 
character and tastes of the man. He expressed 
once his delight in Switzerland and in the beauty of 
Monte Generoso. ‘There is uothing like Switzer- 
land,’ he said. ‘ But I also delight in the simplest 
rural English scenery. A country field has before 
now entranced me.’ ‘One thing,’ he added, ‘ which 
weighs with me against pessimism, and tells for a 
benevolent Author of the universe, is my enjoyment 
of scenery and music. I do not see how they can 
have helped in the struggle for existence. They are 
gratuitous gifts.’ ’’ 


SIR JOHN SEELEY. 


R. HERBERT A. L. FISHER, in the Fort- 
pk nightly Review for August, publishes a good 
article an Sir John Seeley, whose literary and relig- 
ious teachings he describes in some detail. He says: 

“Twice he took the English reading world by 
storm, once by a book on religion, and again by a 
book on politics; and each book, in its own sphere, 
may be held to mark an epoch in the popular educa- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

‘‘ There is one idea which inspires every sentence 
which came from Seeley’s pen. It is the idea of the 
state. For him the state is not only the proper 
matter of history, it is the noblest object of human 
contemplation, the most vital subject for human 
inquiry. And he derived this enthusiasm for his- 
tory in the first place from the Bible. ‘I may say, 
in one word,’ he writes, ‘ that my ideas are Biblical, 
that they are drawn from the Bible at first hand, 
and that what fascinates me in the Bible is nota 
passage here and there, not something which only a 
scholar or antiquarian can detect in it, but the 
Bible as a whole, its great plan and unity, and 
principally the grand poetic anticipation I find in it 
of modern views concerning history.”’ 

HIS RELIGIOUS WORK. 


Seeley’s ideal, the influence of which is manifest, 
was that active enthusiasm was the noblest form of 
life, and essential to the preservation of a healthful 
society. This writer thinks his conception of the 
state he portrayed was due to his devotion to the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Mr. Fisher says of ‘‘ Ecce 
Homo :” 

‘* That book marks the appearance of the plain lay 
judgment upon a sphere which had been long mo- 
nopolized either by the disciples of a pious ecclesi- 
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astical tradition, or by professed biblical scholars. 
It raised questions which had not.been so clearly put 
before, precisely because those for whom they were 
most interesting had never considered them from an 
exclusively human standpoint, and they were funda- 
mental questions. ”’ 

‘* Ecce Homo ’’ was by no means the only service 
which Sir John Seeley rendered to the relgious life 


_of his century. As long ago as 1868, addressing the 


Broad Church, he exhorted the ministers of religion 
to devote more attention to the history of their own 
country. He said: 

“If the Christian Church is ever to recover influ- 
ence, its ministers must make themselves acquainted 
with the social questions of their time; they must 
expel conventionalism and euphuism and vagueness 
from their sermons; and they must make their con- 
gregations familiar with the heroes of national his- 
tory.”’ 

HIS CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORY. 


Of his other books Mr. Fisher writes as follows: 

‘*In ‘ Natural Religion’ we have the philosophy 
of Goethe subordinated to the strong practical in- 
terests of the English historian. 

‘““The ‘Expansion of England’ has become a 
household book and a household phrase. It said 
nothing which historians had not known before. 
But I question whether any historical work has 
exercised so great an influence over the general 
political thinking of a nation. 

‘* Seeley wrote nothing which was not bold, and 
little which was not origina]. The ‘Growth of 
British Policy ’ is a conspicuous instance of his sin- 
gular power of simplifying an extraordinary com- 
plex period of history and of presenting its main 
features in a salient and even startling outline. He 
delights in packing a century into a formula, a 
policy into a paradox, a career into a phrase. What- 
ever weight may be attached to these and similar 
criticisms, the book will remain a solid and original 
contribution to English history. The author has 
taken us over a familiar country by a new route. 
He has not, indeed, increased our knowledge of 
facts. That was not his ambition. His services 
rather consist in this, that in an age of innumerable 
fresh documents and monographs and periodicals, 
he has brought a fresh mind to reflect upon our ac- 
quisitions, and so to winnow and combine the mate- 
rialas to present the cardinal lessons of history, 
cleared of all trivial ard unessential detail.”’ 





TuHE chief elements of interest in Temple Rar for 
August are asketch by Mr. John Macdonell of the 
late Lord Bramwell and a piece of good-humored 
advice to literary ladies, whom the writer thinks 
have been too hardly dealt with in literature, but 
who might with advantage wear their learning and 
their new-found rights more lightly. There is alsoa 
ghastly account of Bicétre, the old French criminal 
lunatic asylum. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


WHITEWASHING JUDGE JEFFREYS. 


RANCIS WATT contributes a.rather brilliant 
article regarding Judge Jeffreys to .the New 
Review. It is about time ‘‘ Bloody Jeffreys”’’ had 
his turn with a whitewasher. Mr. Francis Watt 
addresses himself to the task with zeal, although he 
wisely refrains from endeavoring to convert Jef- 
freys into a first-class saint. His summing up is as 
follows: 

‘*In fact, he was, like most of us, a mixed charac- 
ter. He had faults, but, let us recall it, these were 
balanced by some virtues, and much may be pleaded 
in mitigation of the judgment history has passed 
upon him.”’ 

Mr. Watt thinks his industry and his success in 
an arduous profession prove that he could not have 
been the drunkard he has been described. He had 
bitter enemies who had able pens at their disposal, 
and they took great care to hand him down to pos- 
terity much blacker than he really appeared in life. 
As a lawyer, Mr. Watt says: 

‘He despised, and perhaps neglected, the mean- 
ingless technicalities of old English jurisprudence. 
He had the true judicial instinct. He grasped the 
main features of his case. With counsel laboring 
their openings, he was devilishly impatient of 
irrelevancy and waste of time, things rampant in 
the courts of his day.”’ 

Few of us realize how very young he was when he 
achieved the renown which has ‘‘ damned him to 
everlasting fame :”’ 

‘*Scarce ever was rise so rapid as his. He was 
Coinmon Sergeant of the City of London at twenty- 
three, and he was Lord High Chancellor at thirty- 
seven—an age at which the successful lawyer of to- 
day begins but to think of taking silk. He died ere 
he was forty-one.”’ 

All this points to the possession of remarkable 
ability: 

‘“*His talent from the first was so evident that 
attorneys competed for his services. As a cross- 
examiner he was unsurpassed (so Mr. Leslie Stephen 
told us long ago); and his style of oratory, however 
wanting in elegance, was admirably suited to the 
taste of his day. As Chancellor he introduced vari- 
ous much-needed reforms to his court. His decrees 
as Chancellor were never overruled. Before all, he 
had a real touch with life, a profound knowledge of 
human nature, especially in its baser aspects. He 
was one of those judges who take strong views, and 
express them strongly.” 

Mr. Watt does not even shrink from saying a 
word in defense of the famous ‘‘ Bloody Assize ’’ in 
the autumn of 1685. His defense chiefly amounts to 
the fact that there were others in it who must share 
his infamy, and from the political point of view 
that the terrorism which he exercised was not with- 
out its reward. He says: 

‘“‘The chief counsel for the crown was Henry 
Pollexfen, the most famous Whig lawyer of his day, 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas after the Revo- 
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lution, and the judges who ‘rode the eyre’ with 
Jeffreys concurred in all his measures. Yet the 
blame has been reserved for him alone. The goy- 
ernment had determined to act with unsparing 
rigor, and its policy had some success.’ 





SOME GERMAN MOTTOES. 


HERE are two articles on German Proverbs in 
the German reviews for July. In the Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher, ‘‘ Xanthippus’’ endeavors to 
trace the origin of some ‘‘ Good Old German Mot- 
toes,’ but most of them being in rhyme, they are 
not good to translate. 
According to Zincgref, the old saying : 
When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then the gentleman ? 
was once inscribed on a wall to cause annoyance 
to the good Emperor Maximilian, but the Emperor 
wrote below it : 
Iam a man like every other man, but God has given 
me more honor. 
There are several other sayings dealing with no 
bility and virtue : 
Without virtue no nobility. 


Character makes nobility, not blood. 


As old age comes from youth, 
Nobility comes from virtue. 


Piety, honesty, purity, generosity, are the character- 
istics of the noble. 


Luther says : 

To be alone is to keep the heart pure. 

As early as the fifteenth century there was a say- 
ing to the same effect, which Luther may have had 
in mind. Yet Luther would not have had Chris- 
tians prefer solitude, but the people thought other- 
wise, for another proverb says : 

Keep thyself pure, and think not highly of thyself ; 
prefer to be alone with God and thyself, and so live in 
peace and quiet. 

The following is given as the motto of the Land. 
grave of Burgau : 

To be always gay is dangerous, 
To be always sad is hard, 

To be always happy is deceptive, 
It takes all to satisfy. 

Other proverbs refer to old age : 

Consider while young the life of the old man, so that 
when you grow old, you need not have to beg. 

Lessing sums up worldly happiness in old friends, 
old wine and money. According to another prov- 
erb, the old man should be honored, the young man 
instructed, the wise man asked, and the fool toler- 
ated. 
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THE FRENCH JOURNALIST ON HIS TRIAL. 


’ CRUPPI’S series of articles on the Seine 
iV. Assize Court is continued in the second 
July number of the Revue des Deux Mondes with a 
paper on Press or Journalistic Trials. 

For more than a hundred years it has been in 
France the subject of keen controversy whether 
offending press men should be tried before a jury, 
and many a stathing satire has been written on the 
assured ludicrous incompetence of the twelve good 
men and true to sit in judgment upon such delicate 
and important creatures as journalists. The first 
Constituent Assembly had no such misgivings. 
After the long silence of the Empire the Liberal 
party in France forced Napoleon on his return from 
Elba to accept the liberty of the press, and the right 
of a journalist to be tried before a jury. Since then 
the Paris press has been alternately petted and sat 
upon. The French journalist now writes with noth- 
ing but the fear of the law of 1881, which re-estab- 
lished jury trials in press cases, before his eyes, and 
this law was not substantially affected by the bill 
passed in consequence of the crimes of the Anarchists 
Vaillant and Caserio. At the same time that bill 
was the outward sign of a growing feeling in favor 
of curbing in some degree the license of the press. 
M. Cruppiis not himself in favor of severe meas- 
ures, and he asks whether it is true that the jury 
system by its leniency is the chief cause of journal- 
istic license in France. 

To answer this question we must see the machine 
at work. Let us takeacase. The complainant is a 
well known deputy or a high official. The news- 
paper which is prosecuted is directed by an illustri- 
ous pamphleteer, and the libels complained of are 
really atrocious. The case is one in which the 
Assize Court is competent, and the publisher of the 
libel can relieve himself of all responsibility if he 
can convince the jury of the truth of his allega- 
tions. But the person libeled does not by any 

_means always prosecute. lt is the man with a 
shady reputation who stands to win most by prose- 
cuting. The political circumstances of the moment, 
a blunder on the part of his opponent’s advisers, the 
difficulty of legally proving the statements made in 
the libel—all these circumstances give him a fair 
commercial chance of a verdict which would white- 
wash him most usefully, while if he loses the case 
he is not much, if at all, worse off than before. On 
the other hand, the honorable and innocent man 
will be distressed by the contradictory advice of his 
friends. If he does not prosecute he is regarded by 
many as guilty. If he decides to prosecute, it is but 
the beginning of his troubles. The delays, neces- 
sary and unnecessary, of the Assize Court give to 
the defendant’s newspaper a valuable opportunity 
of influencing the public from which the jurors are 
drawn, and the jurors themselves as soon as their 
names are known. M. Cruppi gives really an 
alarming picture of the extent to which Paris jury- 
men are “got at” in various ways. The trial 
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comes on. In place of the polished and wicked 
Parisian whom the jury expected to see brought 
before them as the author of the libels they find a 
harmless-looking creature, rural in appearance, and 
so like themselves that they sympathize instinctively 
with him. This is the Gerant, the manager or pub- 
lisher of the paper, a man of straw generally, whose 
profession it is to be prosecuted. M. Cruppi adds 
some interesting statistics which go to show that of 
recent years the proportion of acquittals to prosecu- 
tions in press cases has diminished, juries appearing 
to be more hard upon press offenses than upon 
other kinds of crimes. 


THE AIM OF MODERN EDUCATION. 


Y a process of eliminating what he terms the 
minor ends of education, Dr. C. H. Henderson, 
writing in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, 
brings into view an educational ideal which de- 
serves, perhaps, more attention than it commonly 
receives. 

‘* Perhaps we shall the sooner see our mark by 
first clearing the ground a little, and disclaiming 
some of the ends proposed for education. My own 
list of unadmitted ends is somewhat long. I donot, 
for example, set as the object for education a good 
citizen, a successful breadwinner, a wise father, an 
expert mechanic, an adroit versifier, a keen lawyer, 
an eloquent preacher, a skillful physician, a learned 
professor, a prosperous tradesman. Some of these 
ends may be good enough in themselves. I do not 
discuss the question. But they are not the proper 
end of education. And they are not, because they 
are secondary, minor, special ends. They are not 
the major ends in life, though they are often mis- 
taken for such. We are pretty far from the mark 
when we mistake for education any training which 
has a partial and special end in view. To erect any 
one of these ends into the end, and declare it to be 
the goal of education, is to fall by the wayside, and 
deliberately to turn one’s face away from the New 
Jerusalem of the Intellect. 


THE SUPREME END. 


‘*The end in education should be the major end. 
It should be the very biggest thing in life, the most 
general and far-reaching good the mind can formu- 
late. We cheat ourselves, we cheat. the children, if 
we express the end in terms any less catholic than 
this. It may include good citizenship, wise parent- 
hood, successful breadwinning; literary or technical 
skill, but it is not any one of these things. The 
greatest thing in life is life—life in its fullness and 
totality. It is this that education should set its face 
toward. Its end should be wholeness, integrity, and 
nothing less than this. It is false to its mission if it 
turn aside into any of the bypaths of convenience, 
of industry, or even of accomplishment and erudi- 
tion.”’ 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


HARPER’S. 


HE September Harper’s assumes that the bicycle 
has not absolutely driven away its equine rival, 
and prints a very pleasant article by H. C. Merwin on 
“The Art of Driving.’”’ Mr. Merwin tells us that the 
proper way to drive a horse, according to English 
lights, is to hold the reins in the left hand only, the whip 
being kept in the right hand. The guiding is done by a 
turn of the wrist, and when the driver wishes to slacken 
speed or to pull up, the right hand, still holding the 
whip, should grasp the reins back of the left hand ; the 
left hand can then be shifted forward so as to shorten 
the reins. But in America, where curb bits are not so 
much the rule, Mr. Merwin recommends that as a rule 
the driver should employ both hands, holding the reins 
as follows : ‘‘Coming from the bit, they pass between 
the little finger and the third finger, across the palm of 
the hand, and over the thumb, and then, if a particu- 
larly firm hold is wanted, the rein, after passing over 
the thumb, may be grasped again by the fingers. When 
you want either to shorten or to lengthen the reins, it 
is done by seizing the rein back of the left hand between 
the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, so that the 
left hand is then free to move up or down the rein, as 
may be desired.’”? Mr. Merwin’s article is really a very 
excellent one on a subject which itis difficult to get in. 
telligent instruction in. It is almost inevitable that 
people who really know how to ride and drive have not 
the habits which enable them to tell others. Everybody 
who has a horse or who drives one occasionally ought to 
read this essay. 


AMONG THE CLIFF DWELLERS, 


T. M. Prudden tells about ‘‘A Summer Among Cliff 
Dwellings,” and the magazine gives pictures of the pre- 
historic homes and their implements which are still to 
be found in the northwestern corner of Arizona and 
the northwestern corner of New Mexico. Mr. Prudden 
thinks that “it is one of our numerous national dis- 
graces that the United States government does not 
realize the importance of the immediate occupancy of 
this wonderful field of archzeological research, and see to 
it that the portable relics are not irretrievably dis- 
persed. That portion of the reservation occupied by 
the Mesa Verde is of little use to the Indians or to any 
one else, and should be converted into a national park, 
with strict surveillance by competent persons of these 
priceless ruins, and careful preservation of those por- 
tions of the masonry which are still intact.’? Mr. Prud- 
den tells us that the cliff dweller was a dark skinned 
man with long, coarse hair; that he was of medium 
stature and the back of his skull was flattened by being 
tied against a board in infancy. He was first a farmer, 
considerable of a hunter, and was skilled in masonry. 

Charles Dudley Warner’s “ Editor’s Study” is taken 
up entirely with amateur astronomical thoughts inspired 
by Percival Lowell’s book on the planet Mars. Mr. 
Warner is able to draw some profitable conclusions con- 
cerning the management of our own little world from 
the achievements of the not impossible inhabitants of 
Mars. 

The Harpers announce in the next number of the 


magazine the first chapters of a new novel by George 
Du Maurier, to be called ‘‘ The Martian.’’ 





THE CENTURY. 

| are the September Century we have selected 

Richard Burton’s sketch of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe and Isaac B. Potter’s article on the ‘‘ Bicycle Out- 
look” to review among the ‘‘ Leading Articles.” In an 
‘‘ Open Letter,’”’ Carrie Niles Whitcomb outlines a work- 
ing ‘‘ Training School for Domestic Servants.’’ Her 
idea is that the pupils ought to be taught every phase 
of housework from cleaning the kitchen floor up. 

A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME. 

“ An ordinary dwelling house might be utilized for the 
school. The basement, which should be well lighted, 
could be fitted up as a laundry, capable of accommodat- 
ing a large number of women, to be classified as they 
advance in skill in the department. There must bea 
head laundress to look after those under her, and in- 
spectors to decide when a woman is capable of promo- 
tion. In a city of 5,000 inhabitants, such a laundry 
might easily be made self supporting. 

‘¢The first floor of the training school could be devoted 
to the cooking department. I1t should have several 
kitchens where the women in different stages of ad- 
vancement could work under an expert leader. The 
different departments in cookery could be made self- 
supporting by having lunch counters where men could 
goin with their dinner pails and have served to them 
from the kitchens of the less skilled pupils hot soup, 
tea, coffee, and other plain food, while a restaurant of 
a better class might be sustained from the work of those 
who were more thoroughly trained. Another source of 
income might be secured by filling orders for special 
dishes or for whole meals. Setting a table, waiting, 
washing fine china and glass, and polishing silver,could be 
taught in connection with the restaurant. 

“The upper floor should consist of a parlor and various 
apartments, where servants could be trained in clean- 
ing, dusting, window washing, care of lamps, and all 
kinds of second work. From this department servants 
could be sent out by the hour or day to sweep, dust, or 
act as housemaids.”’ 

The school should give certificates of integrity and 
skill ; small wages might be allowed after the first month 
or so with even raw hands. The writer does not con- 
sider the scheme at all more visionary than the ideas of 
training nurses, which have been carried out so success- 
fully. 

LIVINGSTONE’S TREE. 

The diary of E. J. Glave, the young explorer who died 
after bravely seeking out the ‘ Livingstone tree,” in 
the Dark Continent, describes the last resting place of 
the first great African discoverer: 

“‘Livingstone’s grave is in a quiet nook, such as he 
himself desired, in the outskirts of a forest bordering on 
a grass plain where the roan buck and eland wander in 
safety. When I visited the place turtle doves were 
cooing in the tree tops, and a litter of young hyenas had 
been playing near by; in the low ground outside the 
hole leading to the cave were their recent tracks; 
they had scampered into safety at our approach.” 











SCRIBNER’S. 


WRITER in “ The Field of Art” in the September 
Scribner's tests the evolution of artistic judgment 
in our race by a glance at the furniture and buildings 
around us, and is able to present gratifying conclusions. 
He rejoices in the salutary decrease in bric-a-brac. He 
finds office and club house furniture less ornate and stiff 
and more inviting and soothing. ‘ The ferries and street 
cars are now built more sensibly of light woods, man- 
aged with great simplicity, yet with eminently satisfac- 
tory effect. Indeed there are many pretentious works 
of art—or, at art—that have less grace and taste than 
the Broadway cable-cars with their plain light woods, 
their undecorated interiors, their simple lettering and 
their severe outlines conformed primarily to directness 
and utility.’”’ Our sleeping cars, unfortunately, have 
hardly yet emerged from the stratum of knick-knack- 
ery and gloom, nor can this philosopher find much com- 
fort in the large hotels of the great cities, with their 
gaudy frippery and oppressive elegance. 

Frank French, the artist and engraver, writes on 
“‘ Country Roads,”” not with views of inculcating theo- 
ries on macadam, Belgian blocks and various composi- 
tions, but from the point of view of the artist and aver- 
age citizen. He believes in the European laws against 
the destruction of trees along the roads, though bushes 
and shrubs he says should be so thinned out that the en- 
tire roadway from fence to fence would be discernible 
between groups, preserving its breadth and airiness. He 
laments the removal of dooryard fences, which has 
proved a detriment to the beauty of New England roads 
and homes. Mr. French beautifies his essay with charm- 
ing wood engravings of country road scenes. 

Frederic Irland gives an appreciative account of a 
sporting trip into a New Brunswick wilderness, one of 
the few “ primeval ’’ regions left to ambitious hnnters 
and fishermen. He assures us that the resources of the 
remote waters of old Acadia are unimpaired from the 
point of view of him who seeks trout and salmon. But 
even here the salmon fishing is threatened by the salt 
water nets, for the salmon must perform their annual 
migration to tide water, and the supply may be anni- 
hilated without recourse to these beautiful waters. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


N the September Atlantic Professor W. P. Trent 

writes on ‘“‘ Teaching the Spirit of Literature,” and 

pleads for the imaginations and emotions of children in 
the bookish curriculum. He says : 

“ If I may judge from my experience with college work, 
covering several years, and from my briefer experience 
with school work, Iam forced to the conclusion that 
sympathetic reading on the part of the teacher should 
be the main method of presenting literature, especially 
poetry, to young minds. 1 have never got good results 
from the history of literature or from criticism except 
in the case of matured students, and I never expect to. 
I have examined hundreds of papers in the endeavor 
to find out what facts or ideas connected with literature 
appeal most to the young, and I have found that in 
eight out of ten cases it is the trivial or the bizarre.’’ 

Professor J. B. McMaster writes on ‘‘ The Election of 
the President,” and traces briefly the history of the cau- 
cus and convention methods of nominating presidential 
candidates. He explains that the November “ election 
is not the election of the President, but only the election 
of the electoral college which is to choose the President. 
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Fhe members of this body are, however, so closely 
pledged a particular candidate that millions of citi- 
zens who read the newspapers on the morrow really be- 
lieve that a President has been elected, though nothing 
has been done which could be taken notice of by the 
House and Senate when they meet in joint session to 
witness the counting of the electoral votes. Not till 
the electoral colleges have voted, and the House and 
Senate acted, is a President elected ; yet the proceed- 
ings of none of these bodies ever receive ten lines of 
notice in any newspaper in the country. Their useful- 
ness is gone. There is now no reason for their existence, 
and that they will be suffered to exist much longer 
does not seem likely. The time has come when the 
election as well as the nomination of a President may 
safely be entrusted to the people.’’ 





MCCLURE’S MAGAZINE. 
HE September McClure’s contains an article on the 
discoverer of anzsthesia, Dr. W. G. T. Morton, 
by his wife, Elizabeth W. Morton. The great benefactor 
to suffering humanity was possessed with the idea of 
relieving pain by the application of sulphuric ether from 
his earliest manhood ; he persisted in his experiments. 
in the face of all denunications and cries of humbuggery, 
and was, indeed, only twenty-seven when the first suc- 
cessful operation on a human being under the influence 
of ether made the inventor of the method world famous. 
But even after the plain and final demonstration, Dr. 
Morton still had to suffer the most extraordinary attacks. 
‘“ Abuse and ridicule,” says his wife, ‘‘ were showered 
upon him by the public press, from the pulpit, and also 
by prominent medical journals, for presuming or daring 
to claim that he could prevent the pain of surgical 
operations. In those days I feared to look into a news- 
paper, for what. wife does not feel more keenly unjust 
aspersicns on her husband than he for himself ?”’ 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps describes life ‘‘ Among the 
Gloucester Fishermen.’? The novelist has lived for 
many years in a little cottage on the very edge of the 
rock bound Gloucester harbor, and her most everyday 
and intimate associations have been with the folk who 
form the charaters in ‘ Jack the Fisherman ’’ and otker 
of her works. Will H. Low, in his series of essays under 
the head “‘ A Century of Painting,’’*tells this month of 
Bastien Lepage, Meissonier, and the three great por- 
traitists, Cabanel, Bonnat, and Carolus Duran, the last 
of whom was Mr. Low’s own master. 





LIPPINCOTT’S. 


ae the September Lippincott’s Mr. Theodore Stanton 

writes on the ‘“‘ Advantages of International Exhibi- 
tions’? and attempts to show the gain accruing from 
these efforts by comparing the state of our commerce in 
the countries where expositions are held, before and 
after. He says: ‘ Official statistics prove that our busi- 
ness grows, after an international exhibition, not only 
with the country where it is held, but also almost in- 
variably with all the visiting nations.”? In consequence 


of this law, which Mr. Stanton’s figures seem to authen- 
ticate, he conciudes : 

“‘1, Political reasons and trade advantages invite our 
participation in these international exhibitions. 2. The 
political considerations are especially imperative when 
the exhibition is held in Republican France. 8. Prompt 
action and a generous appropriation should be expected 
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of Congress, in order that we may have the time and 
money to prepare a worthy American section. In this 
instance France has sent out her invitation far earlier 
than ever before in the history of international fairs. 
The time requisite is, therefore, attainable. Congress 
has simply to act without further delay. The size of 
the appropriation is the only uncertain point, and it is 
to be hoped that public opinion will demand of Congress 
an adequate sum. If these two desiderata are obtained, 
the United States will, for the first time, take her 
proper rank in these gatherings of the nations of the 
world.” 

Col. John A. Cockerill gives some rather naive direc- 
tions telling ‘‘ How to Conduct a Local Newspaper.”’ 
He thinks that the local editor must find out at an early 
stage of his career that his journal cannot’be a substi- 
tute for the great city papers in giving the world’s news. 

“A farmer may or may not care to know that the 
Driebund in Europe is overslaughed by the French 
and Russian alliance, but he is sure to want to know 
whether the break in the dam on the other side of the 
township is going to be repaired during the present season 
or not. This demand for home news is constant, and the 
supply is constant. Something is always happening, in 
the country as well as in the city, in small towns as well 
as in large ones, and the diligent editor who gathers up 
all such news and reports it fairly and as truthfully as 
possible, will always find readers and subscribers.” 

s 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


N the September Cosmopolitan there is a note by 
the editor, Mr. John Brisben Walker, on the appli- 
cation of compressed air to street railways, which is 
coming very much to the fore these days. He “ wit- 
nessed the test on the Harlem lines and was impressed 
by the ease with which a heavily laden car was handled. 
Starting without jerk and stopping in the shortest pos- 
sible space were advantages which specially commended 
themselves to the passenger. The outfit is simple, con- 
sisting of steel tubes under the seats. These tubes are 
charged with air under two thousand pounds pressure. 
The air pressure operates a small cylinder engine under 
either side of the car. A single charge from the tanks at 
the end of the line will carry a loaded car for sixteen miles. 
The mechanism seems, to the casual eye, quite perfect. 
The cost of operating is claimed as lower than for either 
cable or electric service, and there is no such expensive 
construction of roadway as in the case of existing 
methods. The factor of safety is said to be large, not- 
withstanding the high pressure, and it seems possible 
that the same power may eventually be applied to horse- 
less carriages under an even greater pressure than that 
in use for street cars.” 

The French astronomer, Camille Flammarion, is as 
usual rather spectacular in his essay on ‘‘ The Wonder- 
ful New Eye of Science.”” ‘ Never before,’’ he says, ‘in 
the history of humanity have we been able to penetrate 
so deeply into the abysses of immensity. With the new 
improvements photography takes distinctly the image 
of each star, whatever its distance from us, and fixes it 
on a document which may be studied at leisure. Who 
can tell but that one day in the photographic views of 
Venus or Mars, a new method of analysis may enable 
us to discover their inhabitants. And this power ex- 
tends to infinite space. Here, for example, is a star of 
the fifteenth, the sixteenth, the seventeenth magnitude, 
a sun like ours, so distant from us that its light takes 
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thousands, perhaps millions, of years to reach us, not- 
withstanding that it travels with the inconceivable 
rapidity of three hundred thousand kilometers a second ; 
and this sun is so far off in space that its light never 
reaches us; still more, the natural eye of man would 
never have seen it, the human mind would never have 
divined its existence without the instruments of modern 
optics. And yet this faint light, coming from so far, 
suffices to impress a chemical plate, which retains its 
image unalterably.”’ 





LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


HE editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, Mr. Ed- 

ward W. Bok, has a word in the September num- 

ber of that periodical in answer to protests against the 
advertising features. He says: 

‘‘ Every once in a while there comes to me from one of 
my readers a letter in which the writer decries the ad- 
vertisements published in this magazine. It is either 
that my correspondents think we have too many ad- 
vertisements, or that they are not properly placed. 
Then, almost invariably, comes the suggestion that this 
magazine shall stand alone among its contemporaries, 
and publish a periodical which shall exclude all adver- 
tisements, printing only the literary portions and the 
illustrations. Such a suggestion sounds well, and, in a 
sense, is attractive. But suppose this or any other 
magazine were to publish a number without advertise- 
ments, does any one fancy for a moment that the issue 
would be more attractive because of the omission? I 
am quite sure that it would not. The art of advertising 
has grown to such a point of excellence during the past 
few years that it has become almost a science. I am 
certain the magazines of to-day would lose a third of 
their attractiveness if they were issued barren of adver- 
tisements. The attractiveness of the modern adver- 
tisement on its highest plane has an unconscious charm 
to the reader, and the advertisements of our magazines 
are to-day classed among their most interesting quali- 
ties.” 





MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, 


HE September Munsey’s opens with a short article 
‘In the White House,” by Alice Ewing Lewis. 
She says that Mrs. Cleveland’s social resources and cour- 
teous manner are absolutely unfailing. ‘‘ The President 
has been seen to look bored, and the cabinet ladies 
grow weary, but Mrs. Cleveland has reduced her social 
methods to such an art—for art it must be, sincé it 
would be palpably absurd to ask of flesh and blood that 
such superhuman endurance should be nature—that she 
is apparently as fresh at the close of the evening’s or- 
deal as at its beginning, and as glad to see the last guest 
as the first.” 

Jean Pardee-Clark writes enthusiastically.about girls’ 
gymnasiums. She thinks the importance of physical 
education merely from the point of view of cultivating 
beauty in the feminine figure cannot be overestimated. 
She describes the evolutions of a typical class of gym- 
nasium girls and announces the downfall of the “ help- 
less sentimental heroine of a former day. The typical 
society belle is no longer languid, lily-like, and quickly 
passée. Sheisa robust, strong-limbed girl, who has no 
idea of fading even when she finds herself surrounded 
by girls of her own, who will learn to jump bars, swing 
clubs, and climb ladders, as their mother did before 
them.”’ 
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IR WALTER BESANT’S forecast of the ‘‘ Future 

of the Angio-Saxon Race,’’ the Hon. R. P. Porter’s 

analysis of Japan’s industrial status, Mr. J. W. Russell’s 

account of the Canadian elections, and the Hon. Josiah 

Quincy’s survey of the presidential campaign on the 
Democratic side are reviewed in another department. 

Mr. H. W. Lucy, writing on ‘‘ The Power of the Brit- 
ish Press,’’ calls attenion to the extreme individualism 
of the London journals : 

“The power of the press in England might become 
even dangerously autocratic but for a lack of cohesion. 
- If there existed among newspapers any organization 
akin to trades unions the British newspapers might 
rule the roost. Unfortunately (perhaps fortunately), 
every paper, whether daily or weekly, stands aloof from 
its contemporaries, or comes in contact with them only 
for the purposes of a scolding match. The idea in every 
British newspaper office, small or large, is that the sheet 
it turns out is, if not literally the only one printed that 
morning, the only one worthy of notice. This curious 
delusion is carried to such lengths that, for fear of break- 
ing the spell, no well-regulated morning paper will men- 
tion another by name. If temptation to show how fool- 
ish or unreliable a neighbor has been prove irresistible, 
it is loftily alluded to as ‘a contemporary.’ ”’ 

The Hon. George W. Julian recalls the story of ‘‘ Some 
Ante-Bellum Politics’—in particular, the rise and 
growth of the Free Soil party, in which Mr. Julian him- 
self played a prominent part. 

‘“‘Can the Criminal be Reclaimed ?”’ is the subject of 
an important paper by Dr. H. S. Williams. The view 
taken by this writer is that ‘“‘ the criminal differs from 
his fellows not so much in inherent depraved tendencies 
as in defective powers of resistance.’? To what extent 
are these powers of resistance capable of development ? 
Dr. Williams asserts that ethical development is always 
possible, and he takes issue with those criminologists 
who find in heredity a bar to such development. To 
him it seems far wiser ‘“‘ to regard each individual vi- 
cious little John Doe as the victim of undevelopment, and 
hence to strive to educate him to a better point of view, 
than to label him ‘ hereditary criminal’ and leave him 
to the hard fate fortune has originally dealt him.’’ 

Mr. George H. Lepper announces what he terms a 
theory of ‘‘natural bimetallism”’ which, as he unfolds 
it, develops into a theory of artificial gold monometal- 
lism. His principles, as he himself states them, are : 

“1, That one standard only is conceivable in thought, 
or possible in practice. 

“2. That the market value must control in the coin- 
age of the companion metal. 

“3, That all obligations of the government, present 
and future, reading in dollars, shall be paid or redeemed, 
at the option of the government, either in standard gold 
coin, or in so much silver as shall on the day of redemp- 
tion be equivalent thereto at the general market rate.”’ 

Mr. Grant Allen makes some caustic remarks on 
‘‘ Novels Without a Purpose,’ which in his opinion be- 
long only to the infancy of humanity. From first to 
last, says Mr. Allen, the nineteenth century has de- 
manded and has been supplied with more and more 
‘‘ purposive ” fiction. As both demand and supply con- 
tinue to increase, he infers that the literature of the 
twentieth century will in turn be increasingly ‘ pur- 
posive.”’ ; 

“¢ And in being so, it will also be right. It will follow 
a law of all literary development from the beginning of 
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all things. A broad survey of the progress of literature 
from its outset will show us that purpose has ever 
played a larger and larger part in literary work with 
each age in each nation.” 

‘* A Newport Symposium ”’ is a clever skit on Ameri- 
can social life by Mrs. Burton Harrison. Its points can- 
not be brought out by quotation ; it must be read in its 
entirety. 


THE ARENA. 


HE articles selected from the August Arena for 

quotation elsewhere are G. S. Crawford’s ‘“ Club 

Life versus Home Life ” and Annie L. Muzzey’s account 
of Hull House and its aims. 

The Arena has two articles on the money question, 
both taking the free-silver position. The first is styled 
“4. Reply to ‘A Financial Seer,’”? by C. S. Thomas. 
‘‘A Financial Seer’s Views” are given in a fine-print 
foot-note and are supposed to represent the concentrated 
wisdom of the advocates of a single gold standard. Mr. 
Thomas replies to this ‘‘ Seer”’ in a twelve-page article, 
stating the familiar free-silver arguments. There is also 
an article entitled ‘‘The Morning of a New Day,’ by 
Mr. George Canning Hill, who regards the campaign for 
silver as the dawn of liberty. 

Mr. J. Kellogg suggests in an article on the convict 
question that the state should make compensation to 
the innocent families of convicts while sentence for 
crime is being served by the head of the household, and 
in case the condemned man has no family a small sum 
should be invested for his benefit, so that when his 
term shall have expired he may have capital for a new 
start. 

In an article entitled ‘ Associated Effort and Human 
Progress,’? Dr. M. L. Holbrook makes a strong plea for 
co-operation in business. He cites the success of the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, a federation of 
all the retail societies of Scotland, 278 in number, with a 
membership of over 150,000 persons. 

Annie E. Cheney explains some of the fine distinctions 
between the three yanas—Nindenyana, Hinayana, and 
Mahayana—or methods of instruction in Japanese Budd- 
hism, with especial reference to Mahayana. 





THE FORUM. 


LSEWHERE we have quoted from Mr. Gleed’s 
article on ‘‘ The West and the East,’ from Jules 
Simon’s account of his college life, and from the article 
by the editor of the Quebec Chronicle on “The Sig- 
nificance of the Canadian Elections.”’ 

Mr. T. S. Van Dyke of Los Angeles, Cal., treats the 
silver movement in the West as a development of the 
“bronco” disposition. He says that the “ finanical 
bronco”? must be approached on the blind side. The 
trouble heretofore has been that the bronco was “‘ scared’? 
by too many statistics. The East has wasted much 
anti-silver literature on the West because it did not 
know the audience. Mr. Van Dyke devotes a large 
part of his article to a refutation of some of Mr. Har- 
vey’s arguments. 

Prof. Wm. MacDonald describes ‘‘ The Next Amer- 
ican University.”” He laments the comparative pcverty 
of our modern university spirit. ‘The prodigious 
gains in knowledge and in intense love of acquisition 
have noet been accompanied by equal gains in richness 
of spirit. University men to-day live in the midst of 
fierce and relentless competition. They work under 
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ceaseless pressure. Their primary aim in life is to be 
learned, to accumulate a vast store of facts, to know 
all that there is to be known of some one matter. Itisa 
very noble aim, worthy of all commendation and encour- 
agement ; but it is not the whole of life. In none of 


our great universities is the prevailing tone spontaneous, , 


hearty, free. Scarce any young scholar whose reputa- 
tion is in the making dare in these days ‘let himself 
go.’ The same scientific spirit, with its ardor for ‘ re- 
search,’ which not. many years since pointed the way 
to truth for all who would look upon it, has come to 
exercise over the intellectual life a sort of terrorism 
which has been not unfitly likened to that which in 
former days was exercised by religious ‘orthodoxy ;’ 
and under this tyranny of ‘ science’ the life of scholar- 
ship has very largely lost the quality of charm. It is 
not the men of the universities who in our time nourish 
the life of the spirit.” 

Mr. W. H. Mallock pays his respects to the whole 
school of economic altruists represented by Mr. Kidd. 
The chief point in Mr. Mallock’s contention is, “ that by 
endeavoring to erect distress and weakness, as such, 
- into a claim on the systematic help of the state or any 
other organization, these reformers are going ever 
farther and farther away from the true and difficult 
solution of that most complicated of all problems—how 
to help human distress and weakness, without increas- 
ing it where it exists, and at the same time developing 
it where it does not.” 

Mr. Edward Cary, writing on “‘The Matrimonial 
Market,’’ shows that in these later days it is far easier 
for the American woman to earn her livelihood without 
marriage, if she prefers that mode of existence. Not 
only do the old employments afford generally a better 
living, but many entirely new employments have de- 
veloped within the past two decades. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The three political articles in this number are all on 
the Republican side. Senator Morrill of Vermont writes 
on “The Free Coinage Epidemic,’’ Senator Cullom of 
Illinois discusses the *‘ Blunders of a Democratic Ad- 
ministration,’? and General Horace Porter tells ‘‘ What 
the Republican Party Stands For.”’ 

Mr. J. B. Bishop estimates the “ Social and Economic 
Influence of the Bicycle,’’ and Mr. Julius H. Ward con- 
tributes an appreciative study of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


R. MORLEY’S article on “ Arbitration with 
America,’? and Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences of Professor Huxley,’’ we deal with elsewhere. 


THE TRAINING OF A JESUIT. 


Father Clarke (S.J.) gives an interesting account of the 
way in which candidates of the Jesuits are first selected 
and then trained. He attributes the high reputation 
which Jesuits enjoy both in the church and out chiefly 
to three causes. He says: . 

“The first is the extreme care with which its mem- 
bers are in the first instance chosen, and the process of 
natural selection which eliminates all who are not suited 
for its work. The second is the length and thorough- 
ness of its training, both moral and intellectual, and 
the pains that is taken to adapt it to the special talents 
and capacities of the individual. The third is the spirit 
of implicit obedience, of blind obedience, in the sense in 
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which I have explained it above, which is absolutely 
indispensable to every one who is to live and die as one 
of its members.’ 

Writing on the. obedience which is exacted from all 
members of the order, he says : 

“Tt is the habit, the difficult habit of abstaining from 
any mental criticism of the order given that is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the obedience of the Society of Jesus. 
When still a secular, I once encountered an officer in 
the army who had been for some time in the noviceship, 
and had left because he found the obedience required 
too much for him. I took occasion to ask him how it 
was that he who had been accustomed to the strict dis- 
cipline and rigorous obedience demanded of a soldier 
could not endure the gentler rule to which he was sub- 
ject as a religious. ‘In the army,’ was his answer, 
“you must do what you are told, but you can relieve 
your feelings by swearing mentally at your colonel, but 
you cannot do that in the Society of Jesus.’ ”’ 

LI HUNG CHANG AS A ‘* WORKABLE JOINT.” 

Mr. A. Michie, formerly Times correspondent in China, 
contributes what may be described as a character 
sketch of Li Hung Chang, of whom he has a high 
opinion. He says: 

‘It has been the unique merit of Li Hung Chang to 
take a common sense view of things, to meet complaints 
half way, to receive suggestions with courtesy, and to 
set an example of conciliatory demeanor toward for- 
eigners ; in a word, to form in his own person a work- 
able joint between the petrified ideas of Chinese polity 
and the requirements of modern Christendom. He has 
made himself accessibie not only to foreign representa- 
tives, but to foreigners of every grade who could show 
a plausible pretext for occupying his time. His tolera- 
tion of irrelevant visitors has indeed been remarkable, 
but it was his only means of studying mankind and of 
learning something about foreign countries, which fate 
seemed to veto his ever visiting. Though his conversa- 
tion was sometimes rough, his etiquette was always 
respectful ; and when there was no serious business on 
hand, he would ply his visitors with Socratic interroga- 
tories which afforded him amusement and gave them a 
high sense of their own importance.”’ 

THE GOD OF THE MATABELE. 

Mr. J. M. Orpen, in an article entitled ‘‘ The God Who 
Promised Victory to the Matabele,”’ gives an interesting 
account of his experiences when serving in the country 
which is now the seat of war. In M’limo, the Matabele 
god, he says: 

“ We have to do with a phase of one of the oldest 
and most widely spread faiths in the world. A bright 
meteor had shot from west to east across the sky, and 
a native at once called out : ‘There goes Molimo, home 
to Matojeni.””> On inquiring whom Molino was, he 
learned that he was the god of the natives of those 
regions, who inhabitated them before the invasion and 
conquests of the Swazi and Matabele. Matojeni, where 
the oracle of Molimo is heard, is situated about twenty- 
five miles southeast of Buluwayo, and consists of a cay- 
ern in rock, like so many of the ancient oracles,” 

THE REAL DIFFICULTY IN RHODESIA. 

The Hon. J. Scott Montagu, M.P., in a paper entitled 
‘¢ Nature versus The Chartered Company,”’ brings out in 
clear relief the serious nature of the task which is now 
confronting England in Rhodesia : 

‘¢ We thus have, so to speak a garrison of 4,000 white 
persons in Buluwayo and Rhodesia, let alone the black 
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allies, to whom food can only now be conveyed by mule 
or donkey wagon. ‘he weight usually carried by mule 
or donkey wagon is also from 25 to 30 per cent. less than 
that taken by ox wagon. A span of sixteen oxen can 
reach Buluwayo from Mafeking with from seven to 
eight thousand pounds weight of food stuffs, whereas 
by mule or donkey wagon seldom more than five thou- 
sand pounds weight is taken with eighteen donkeys or 
ten to twelve mules. ‘ Rinderpest’ in this way has been, 
and will be for some time, a greater enemy to the prog- 
ress of Rhodesia than the native rebellion.”’ 

As from 90 to 95 per cent. of the oxen have died out 
the difficulty of getting food up to Rhodesia is very 
great : 

‘‘ Artisans who were earning £1 a day have now no 
work, the constructive trades having ceased, and these 
men are naturally leaving the country. When I was in 
Buluwayo in May of this year eggs were 40s. or 50s. a 
dozen, tins of condensed milk were sold for 7s. 6d. each 
—strong buyers as the Stock Exchange would say—and 
enough bread for breakfast for one cost a shilling.” 

Mr. Montagu has strong faith in Mr. Rhodes, whom 
he thinks will pull things through yet. He says: 

‘‘ His personality is worth more for the moment, in 
this crisis in Rhodesia, than the agricultural or mineral 
wealth of the whole country. Rhodesia might to-day be 
well called ‘ Rhodes, Unlimited. ’”’ 


THE DECLINE OF COBDENISM. 

Mr. Sidney Low is inspired to gloat a little over the 
failure of free trade to make the tour of the world. Mr. 
Low says : 

“Tt is possible that if Cobden were alive to-day, and 
face to face with the conditions of latter day industrial- 
ism and international competition, he might be a Cob- 
denite no longer. It is certain that so acute an explorer 
of the currents of public opinion would have perceived 
that such projects as that of an Imperial Customs Union 
would have to be dealt with on their merits, political 
and social, as well as financial. And he would have 
understood that they could not be disposed of by being 
called ‘veiled protectionism,’ or by an appeal to an 
economic pontificate that had lost its sanctity.” 


WORK FOR WOMEN. 

Ouida contributes a characteristic article upon ‘“ The 
Quality of Mercy” which is a vigorous and eloquent 
plea for treating animals with greater kindness. In the 
course of the article she makes an appeal which is well 
worth notice : 

‘“‘There are two periods in the life of a woman when 
she is almost omnipotent for good or ill. These are 
when men are in love with her, and when her children 
are young enough to be left entirely to her and to those 
whom the selects to control them. How many women 
in ten thousand use this unlimited power which they 
then possess to breathe the quality of mercy into the 
souls of those who for the time are as wax in their 
hands? They will crowd into the Speaker’s box to ap- 
plaud debates which concern them in no way. They 
will impertinently force their second hand opinions on 
Jack and Jill in the village or in the city alleys. They 
will go on to platforms and sing comic songs, or repeat 
temperance platitudes, and think they are a great moral 
force in the improvement of the masses. This they will 
do, because it amuses them and makes them of impor- 
tance. But alter their own lives, abandon their own 
favorite cruelties, risk the sneer of society, or lead their 
little childern to the love of nature and the tenderness 
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of pity, these they will never do. Mercy is not in them, 
nor humility, nor sympathy.” 
A REAL MAHATMA, 

Prof. Max Miiller declares that the late Ramakrishna 
Paramahansa, an eminent religious teacher, a real Ma- 
hatma, died in 1886. The professor gives a very strik- 
ing illustration of the way in which he idealized and 
purified everything with which he had to do : 

‘* Nothing, I believe, is so hideous as the popular wor- 
ship of Kali in India. To Ramakrishna all that is repul- 
sive in her character is, as it were, non-existent, and 
there remains but the motherhood of the goddess. Her 
adoration with him is a childlike, whole-souled, raptur- 
ous self consecration to the motherhood of God, as.repre- 
sented by the power and influence of woman. Woman 
in her natural material character had long been re- 
nounced by the saint. He had a wife, but never asso- 
ciated with her. ‘Woman,’ he said, ‘fascinates and 
keeps the world from the love of Ged.’ For long years 
he made the utmost efforts to be delivered from the 
influence of woman. His heart rending supplications 
and prayers for such deliverance, sometimes uttered 
aloud in his retreat on the river side, brought crowds of 
people, who bitterly cried when he cried, and could not 
help blessing him and wishing him success with their 
whole hearts. And he succeeded, so that his mother to 
whom he prayed, that is the goddess Kali, made him 
reognize every woman as her incarnation, and honor 
each member of the other sex, whether young or old, 
as his mother.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Prince Krapotkin writes on ‘“‘ Recent Science ”’ dealing 
with life in the moon. He thinks that organic life exists 
on that planet, although on a very small scale. Traces of 
vegetation have been detected, but beyond that we can 
hardly go. Prof. Courthope has a paper on “ Life in 
Poetry,” and the Chief Justice of the Orange Free 
State contributes a vigorous letter in reply to Mr. Edward 
Dicey, asserting that ‘*South Africa Can Wait.”” The 
Chief Justice is certainly not lacking in vigor of language. 
He tells Mr. Dicey that if he be not the devil’s advocate, 
he has certainly been doing the devil’s work. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
HE Fortnightly Review for August is a good num- 
ber. We quote elsewhere the articles on Sir John 
Seeley, and ‘‘ The Human Animal in Battle.”’ 
THE FUTURE OF CHINA. 

A writer signing himself “ L.’’ discusses the future of 
British policy in China. He is quite hopeless of effect- 
ing any improvement in China from within. Only by 
force from without can any change for the better be 
made. He scouts the idea of combining with Russia. 
He says : 

“If the aims of Russia are confined to securing for 
herself, by arrangement with the imperial government, 
an open port and a commercial terminus in the north 
of China, it is difficult to see what objections England 
could raise ; but the appropriation of a large slice of ter- 
ritory by a power like Russia, whose ability in reducing 
to subjection and administering Eastern countries is 
second only to our own, would be a very different mat- 


ter.” 
THE RUIN OF OLD VIRGINIA. 


Mr. A. G. Bradley, in an article entitled ‘On an Old 
American Turnpike,’’describes the devastation which has 
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been wrought in one of the most famous historical dis- 
tricts by the economic changes which followed the war. 
Part of Virginia is prosperous enough, but the other 
part is relapsing into a desert. Mr. Bradley says: 

“Itis this old Virginia, this famous cradle of the Eng. 
lish race beyond the sea, that now lies, to so great an 
extent, an almost hopeless desert, or what, compared to 
any other agricultural country in the civilized world, is 
practically a desert—and it is likely to remain so. It is 
difficult to conceive for those who really know it, any 
combination of circumstances that can, within measur- 
able time, arrest the decay of a large portion of Vir- 
ginia east of the Piedmont counties—a region, roughly 
speaking, half the size of England, and once pre-emi- 
nently the England of the New World, where the man- 
ners and customs, the sports, and even the prejudices 
of the mother country were reproduced with a fidelity 
that in colonial days was almost pathetic, and the traces 
of which are even yet not wholly extinct.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF M. ZOLA. 


Mr. R. E. 8. Hart, writing on Zola’s ‘‘ Philosophy of 
Lire,” points out that the French novelist is more than 
a mere materialist, and that when confronted with the 
phenomena of life he has at any rate one great merit : 

‘“‘M. Zola has earned the gratitude of mankind, as he 
has insisted on the enormous complexity of the problem, 
and has resisted that, impulse to accept the first forced 
unification which presents itself. Our religion and our 
morality, this great dissector tells us, are also for the 
most part but the effects of habit and circumstances ; 
and our good deeds, like our bad ones, mainly impulses 
of the moment, the mere ‘ benevolence’ of Butler. Let 
us, then, take our stand upon the actual facts of life, and 
see how we may remedy them. And this attitude has 
yet another advantage, as the view of the broad basis on 
which life is founded makes us turn once more to Mother 
Nature, and recognize the truth that in her, too, as in 
man, is a revelation of the divine. M. Zola’s breadth of 
view revolts against the practical dualism of popular 
Catholicism, and the false ascetism to which such a 
dualism gives rise. Self-sacrifice he reognizes as but a 
moment in the process, not the sole truth, and as leading 
but to a higher self realization. 

“The flesh is not to be killed and mortified, but made 
the servant and agent of the spirit. Nor are we to look 
with futile longing for an aw dela of which we can say 
nothing but that it exists, but rather see our au dela or 
God in the practical business and work of the present.” 


GLACIERS AS GORGE MAKERS, 


Prof. A. R. Wallace, writing on ‘‘ The Gorge of the 
Aar and Its Teachings,’’ says ‘‘that the singular phe- 
nomenon of a great valley barred across by a precipitous 
tocky ridge, which is pierced only by a narrow water 
worn gorge, admittedly sawn down by the débris laden 
water of the sub-glacial torrent, does afford a most strik- 
ing additional proof of the power of the old glaciers to 
grind out rock basins. The only escape from this con- 
clusion is to call in the aid of hypothetical local sub- 
sidences or elevations of which no direct evidence has 
yet been found.” 

TORCH-LIGHT PROCESSIONS AND POLITICS. 


Mr. Francis H. Hardy writes an article full of informa- 
tion lucidly conveyed on “‘ The Making of a Presidert.”’ 
Incidentally he mentions that in a political campaign 
speakers are sometimes paid as much as $500 for a single 
speech, while as much as $50,000 are spent in organizing 
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a single meeting. The most popular form of presidential 
electioneering which he describes appears to be the 
torchlight procession club. 

“The cavalry club, to which I once belonged, mus- 
tered never less than three hundred horse, and we had 
a fine band of twenty pieces. Each man wore a uniform 
consisting of peaked cap, long cape, and top boots, 
carrying his torch as alance. The cap and cape were 
made of yellow oil cloth, which at night under the torch- 
light took the color of gold. This cape was not only 
effective from a spectacular point of view, but it pro- 
tected us from the oil which dripped from the torch, 
and also from the rain in stormy times. Frequently we 
would ride twenty miles across the country to some 
small village or town, to take part in a local demonstra- 
tion. Our arrival in such a place was often the great 
event of the year. We were first banquetted in right 
royal fashion. ‘Then we gave the crowd, what they 
always calied a great treat, by going through our drill 
in some big field. The movement which the crowd 
liked best was the ‘ charge in line,’ horses at full gallop, 
our torches trailing ribbons of flame, and making queer 
effects in light and shadow. The central or ‘ tactical’ 
idea of this spectacular move was to rouse the dull, 
easy going folk, and tempt them out of comfortable 
houses. Once at the meeting, our public speakers were 
trusted to win over the wavering, and strengthen the 
weak kneed brethren of our own party.” 

THE CRIME OF EXTINGUISHING THE SPECIES, 

In Olive Schreiner’s néw installment of her “ Stray 
Thoughts on South Africa,’’ which is chiefly deveted to 
the domestic life of the Boers, she apoligizes for the way 
in which they exterminated the Bushmen by saying 
that : 

‘“‘We of culture and refinement, who are under no 
pressure of life and death, do nothing to preserve the 
scant relics of the race !”’ 

The following observations, especially that in which 
the noble sport of fox hunting is described as the mur- 
dering of a few miserable jackals, is very characteristic : 

‘“‘ The last of the Bushmen are now passing away from 
us, with those infinitely beautiful and curious creatures, 
which made for ages the South African plain the richest 
on earth, in that rarest and most delightful of all beau- 
ties, the beauty of complex and varied forms of life ; 
and over which the humanity of future ages may weep, 
but which they will never be able to restore, to vary 
and glorify the globe, nor to throw light on the mystery 
of sentient growth. We, as civilized men, must recog- 
nize that the extinction of a species of beast, and, yet 
more, of a species of man, is an order of Vandalism com- 
pared with which the destruction of Greek marbles by 
barbarians or of classical manuscripts by the Chrstians 
were trifles ; for it is within the range of a remote pos- 
sibility that again among mankind some race may arise 
which shall produce such statues as those of Phidias or 
that the human brain might yet again blossom forth 
into the wisdom and beauty incarnate in the burnt books; 
but a race of living things once destroyed is gone forever 
—it reappears on earth no more. We are conscious that 
we are murdering the heritage of unborn generations ; 
yet we take no step to stay the destruction. The money 
which one fashionable woman spends on dresses from 
Worth’s, the jewels and cut flowers one woman pur- 
chases, would savea race. Lands might be obtained, 
and such conditions be instituted that an expiring race 
might survive. And the money and labor expended on 
the murder and maintenance of a few miserable jackals, 
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in a land and among a people who say they have emerged 
from barbarism, would send down to future ages all the 
incalculable living wealth of South Africa.’ 





THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE Contemporary Review for August opens with an 
article on “‘ Mr. Balfour and’ His Critics,” which 
does not prepare one for an elaborate dissertation con- 
cerning the philosophical significance of his ‘‘ Founda- 
tions of Belief.’’ Mr. Balfour’s critics have not been 
philosophers but politicians. The article on the Orange 
Society is interesting, and so is Mr. Richard Heath’s on 
‘Living in Community.’’ But otherwise the Review is 
hardly up to its usual level. 


THE HOPE FOR HOME RULE. 


Mr, T. P. O’Connor, M.P., writes an interesting ar- 
ticle concerning Home Rule and the Irish Party. Al- 
though discomfited, this Home Ruler is not cast down. 
He says : 

“‘T firmly believe that at this moment there are some 
forces working for Home Rule which are silently bring- 
ing it to the front again, and are making its ultimate 
success not only possible but not very remote. First 
among these forces 1 would put the utter breakdown 
of business in the House of Commons. A second un- 
seen force working in favor of Home Rule is the break- 
down of the land system in the North of Ireland. Even 
yet, people in this country have not begun to realize 
the depth and intensity of feeling on this question in 
the North of Ireland.” 

The third reason for refusing to despair is the most in- 
teresting of all. Mr. O’Connor now recognizes that it 
is in growth of the Imperial idea that the best hope lies 
‘or the concession of Home Rule for Ireland. In other 
words, Home Rule will come not by way of Little Eng- 
and, but by the way of those who believe most in the 
uecessity for expanding and developing the Empire : 

“The spirit of resistance and rivalry to British ex- 
yansion in other countries make the idea of Imperial 
greatness and expansion far more attractive and popular 
than it was at one time. A contented and self-gov- 
erned Ireland is the true point of departure for a great, 
a solid and a united Empire.” 

Mr. O’Connor points out that Greater Britain is almost 
a unit for Home Rule. Every colony is run on Home 
Rule lines, and in every colony the Irish are influential. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNITY LIVING. 


Mr. Richard Heath calls attention to an almost for- 
gotten chapter in the history of experimental commu- 
nity life. In the sixteenth century the Moravian Ana- 
baptists under one Hunter started a series of co-opera- 
tive communities which seem to have achieved a great 
success ; a 

** And the Moravian Anabaptists lived in unity. Pro- 
fessor Loserth gives the names of eighty-six different 
places in which, during some time between 1526 and 1536, 
common households existed. Some of these households 
consisted of 500, 600, 1,000 and even 2,000 persons, a con- 
dition of things which shows on how great a scale the 
experiment was tried. Of the great success of these 
communities in a material sense there cannot be a 
shadow of doubt. 

‘“‘ Notwithstanding the prejudices against them, they 
prospered in all their various works and during the third 
quarter of the sixteenth century were growing wealthy. 
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Toward the end of that period they possessed in Mora- 


via seventy stately courts and houses.”’ 

Unfortunately self-interest crept in, and the jealousy 
without and the spirit of persecution which raged in 
high quarters completed their overthrow. 


CO-OPERATIVE LABOR UNIONS IN ITALY. 


Mr. H. W. Wolff, in an article styled ‘‘ The Autonomy 
of Labor,’’ describes how Italian workingmen in the 
building trade and the lowest kind of unskilled laborers. 
have formed unions which undertake contracts and deal 
directly with their employers without the intervention 
of the middlemen. Mr. Wolff’s article is encouraging 
and adds one more to the many examples which he has 
brought from abroad for our imitation at home. He 
Says : 

“ Altogether the Italian workingmen’s societies have 
undoubtedly good results to show. Indeed, amid a mass. 
of need and trouble and distress with which statesmen 
find it difficult to grapple, this movement of combination 
among workingmen forms one of the few bright spots 
which encourage one to hope for better things.”’ 

VACCINATING LAND. 

This is a very absurd title, but it conveys the idea. 
that Mr. Aikman describes in his article on Nitragin, 
which he regards as the latest and most hopeful advaace 
in agriculture. It is the application of the principle of 
inoculation to land. He says: 

** Research has demonstrated that the soil of our fields. 
is literally teeming with bacteria, which according to 
some recent experiments, may be present to the extent. 
of forty-five millions per gramme (the 1-28th part of an 
ounce) of soil; and that these bacteria are largely 
istrumental in conducing to the successful growth of 
vegetation, by preparing, in forms suitable for assimila- 
tion by the. plant, the different food substances it de- 
rives from the soil. The latest application, in the do- 
main of agriculture, of the great principle of inocula- 
tion, is in many respects of a more striking nature than 
anything yet accomplished by this line of reaseach, and 
consists of the inoculation of the soil with pure cultures 
of bacteria for the purpose of promoting plant growth. 

“Inoculation of a soil with these cultures, on a prac- 
tical scale, may be effected in either of two ways. First, 
the seed of the crop it is desired to inoculate may be in- 
oculated before it is sown. This is effected by making 
a watery solution of the pure cultivation, immersing the 
seed in it, and subsequently drying it ; or secondly, it 
may be effected by inoculating a quantity of fine sand 
or earth, in the same way, and then spreading it over 
the field and subsequently working it into the soil to a 
depth of about three inches. Naturally, a point of con- 
siderable interest is the economic question of the cost 
of such treatment. It is interesting to learn that 
this is extremely moderate, as the expense of inoculat- 
ing a field in this way amounts to the very moderate 
sum of 5 shillings per acre. This cannot be regarded as 
expensive, and contrasts favorably with the expense of 
nitrogenous fertilizers.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Andrew Lang discourses on “ Passing Through 
the Fire,’? in which he suggests the possibility that in 
Moloch worship, which prevailed in ancient Canaan, in 
which people passed through the fire, they were not 
actually burned alive, but passed through the fire un- 
scathed. He publishes a mass of matter compiled from 
various sources showing that in Fiji and Bulgaria and 
many other countries the practice of passing through 
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fire and the gift of doing it without getting burned ex- 
ists even down to the present day. Mr. Lang refers to 
the fact that Mr. Home and other mediums have been 
able to handle live coals with impunity. Mr. J. H. 
Cooke describes the ‘‘ Book of the Dead,’’ and Mr. H. R. 
Haweis contributes a musical article entitled ‘“‘ Musical 
Snapshots.’”? Mr. A. Taylor Innes has a Browningesque 
article describing his visit to La Saisiaz in 1895. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HE new number of the Quarterly is quite up to the 

highest water-mark of the periodical literature of 

the English-speaking race. The Quarterly is admirable. 

Its contents are varied, its subjects well chosen, and 

the reviewers have turned out as well-written matter 
as can be found in the literature of the year. 


SIR EDWARD HAMLEY, 


The first place is given to an article upon that ill 
starred, but greatly gifted officer who had almost every 
talent except that of keeping a smooth tongue in his 
head and of getting on with men above him and below 
him. Fortunately, the reviewer spares us any lengthy 
dissertation concerning Hamley’s grievances at Tel-el- 
Kebir, and we have a very charming, highly compli- 
mentary essay upon one of the most versatile soldiers of 
modern times. Most of the article is devoted to an ap- 
preciative criticism of Hamley as a man of letters. The 
reviewer says : 

‘It is perhaps too soon to attempt an estimate of Ham- 
ley’s genius, and the task is beset with difficulties. The 
astonishing versatility of the writer who could produce 
‘The Operations of War’ and ‘Shakespeare’s Fu- 
neral,’ the ‘Life of Voltaire’ and the ‘Treatise on 
Outposts,’ the review of ‘ Lothair’ and ‘Our Poor Re- 
lations,’ baffles the critic. Wecannot regard him as the 
most accomplished soldier of his day without remember- 
ing his achievements in realms of thought where military 
science does not enter. We may not claim for hima rare 
distinction in the department of pure literature with- 
out recalling the grave disabilities imposed by his pro- 
fession. If cpportunities had been granted, the qualities 
displayed in the Crimea, in three foreign missions, and 
at Tel-el-Kebir, linked to a profound knowledge of the 
art of war, would doubtless have raised him to a high 
rank among military commanders. And if literature 
had been the main object instead of the recreation of his 
life he would unquestionably have left a deeper mark on 
the century. Failing the opportunities which have been 
freely provided for infinitely less capable soldiers, Ham- 
ley will be best remembered as the most brilliant mili- 
tary writer that this country has yet produced, and as 
a teacher who set before the British army a new stand- 
ard of attainment. The student of the future who, dis- 
criminating between the shadow and the substance, at- 
tempts to trace the source of the great advance of military 


science in this country during the latter part of the nine- . 


teenth century, will be led back by sure steps to the 
‘Operations of War.’”’ 
CLAUDIAN. 


The article on this poet is chiefly composed of an 
elaborate description of his poems, which the reviewer 
estimates somewhat highly. He concludes his article as 
follows : 

‘‘Like Cowley and the metaphysical school, Claudian 
rather gratifies our intellect than our heart ; he pleases 
our imagination without interesting our sympathies. 
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Like a winter sun, he illumines but seldom warms. Yet 
Claudian is a striking figure in Latin literature. Mr. 
Mackai, in a work—and we use the words deliberately— 
of genius, has well described the position of the ‘ post- 
humous child of the classical world,’ standing at the 
parting of the ways in the dying light of Paganism. 
The two contemporaries, Prudentius, the first Christian 
poet, and Claudian, the last of the classics, are ‘like the 
figures which were fabled to stand, regarding the rising 
and setting sun by the Atlantic gates where the Medi- 
terranean opened into the unknown Western seas.’ ”’ 


NEW METHODS OF HISTORICAL INQUIRY. 


This article is devoted to a review of Mr. Round’s 
work as a founder of the school of history. The short- 
comings of English universities considered as historical 
schools are contrasted with the superior equipment at 
the service of Continental historians. In short, in the 
domain of history, as in that of war and manufactures, 
we have got to learn a good many lessons from our Ger- 
man neighbors. The reviewer says : 

‘‘ Before we can safely advance we must.be sure of our 
ground, and in some directions we must even retrace 
our steps. We must begin by recognizing that history 
is a science, and not the handmaid of politics, or of litera- 
ture, or of art. We must enlist in the service of the 
new history a whole army of auxiliary sciences, which 
may be conveniently mustered under the banner of 
Archaeology. We must have more texts and better 
texts to work from, and we must learn their use. We 
must resolutely discard the useless editions of our na- 
tional records prepared by the well-meaning official an- 
tiquaries of the first half of the present century. We 
believe that this is the real lesson which Mr. Round has 
intended to impress upon us in the unpleasing form of 
‘terrible examples.’ At the same time we must admit 
that he has not only justified his criticisms, but that he 
has shown us by the personal example of sixteen years 
of patient labor how the work ought really to be done.”’ 


THE FRENCH IN MADAGASCAR, 


This article gives a concise and lucid account of the 
French campaign that ended in the conquest of an 
island, which, as an accompanying little map shows, is 
larger than the whole of France. The conquest cost 
France heavily in human life : 

‘““The number of Europeans who died from the effects 
of the campaign during and since the war amounted to 
4,189. Of Europeans and non-Europeans 4,600 bodies 
were left in Madagascar, 554 were buried at sea, while 
the grand total gives the figures 5,592 as the expenditure 
of life during the war. Over one-quarter of the 24,000 
men who embarked on this expedition were thus lost to 
France, while the health of at least double that portion 
has been irretrievably ruined.” 

The reviewer is evidehtly of opinion that although 
France has purchased the island with the blood of her 
children, she is not in a position to reap the chief advan- 
tage of her conquest. He says: 

“‘ While bona-fide French colonists are conspicuous by 
their absence, an army of outside adventurers is already 
invading the different ports along the extensive coast 
line of the great island. Prospecting miners from the 
Cape, Australia and America, Banians, Parsees from 
Bombay, Arabs, Comoro Islanders, Zanzibarites—all 
greedy for gain and wholly regardless of native rights— 
are crowding in, clamoring for concessions in the aurifer- 
ous and forest regions.” 
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NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 


The reviewer of the Duke of Argyll’s recent book, 
‘“‘The Philosophy of Belief,’’ speaks very confidently as 
to the place which Christianity occupies as reconciling 
the God of our religious consciousness with the God of 
the universe. He says: 

“Too often Christianity has been treated as a faith 
apart from nature. Our belief is, that the teaching of 
Christ expressed the law of human life as it was from 
eternity. It was no new commandment, no novel faith. 
What He came to give was not a new invention, but a 
new discovery. It wasarevelation, because men had 
not perceived it before ; but it was a revelation of what 
was as old as gravity and as the everlasting mountains. 
The law of Sacrifice which Christ proclaimed was not 
then first set forth. The law existed from the beginning; 
the Lamb was slain from the foundation of the world. 
In Christianity we are going back to the everlasting 
sources of being, and we are also going forward to the 
perfecting of all things. Christ accepted the order of 
Nature ; He would not by escaping it tempt God. He 
realized the law of progress. He did not expect men 
to understand all things at once. ‘ Ye cannot bar them 
now.’ He taught the law of the survival of the fittest. 
He taught no less the law of self-sacrifice. He that los- 
eth his life shall find it. But, unlike some among our- 
selves, He found this law of sacrifice in the universe.’’ 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

The genius of Rossetti receives no stinted recognition 
in this article. Alike as a painter and as a poet, the re- 
viewer is full of admiration. He admits, however, that 
‘to our eye the lips, the throats, the fingers of Rossetti’s 
beauties have something in them which is not quite 
human, but is like the flesh of sirens, hour is, or Lamia, 
those magical beings who capture the passions of men, 
but not their hearts.” 

Notwithstanding this defect, he declares that ‘in 
painting flesh and hair and drapery, in combining 
brilliancy of color like that of Memling with depth and 
graduation like that of Leonardo, no Engilsh painter 
ever excelled him.”’ 

As a poet he is equally supreme : 

“With the exception of Shakespeare’s and Words- 
worth’s, no cycle of English sonnets has aimed so high, 
and so truly hit the mark as his. But in the region 
which he chose for his own, a region of romantic senti- 
ment and delicate thought and imagery, no English poet 
has surpassed him. 

‘‘ He will not have his place at the side of the great- 
est, Keats, Browning, Reynolds, Turner; but he will 
always remain one of the most interesting and perplex- 
ing of English poets and painters ; ‘honored’ (as his 
epitaph reads) ‘among painters as a painter, and among 
poets as a poet,’ and in his double genius unique in the 
history of art.” 

Speaking of his religious faith, the reviewer refers to 
the fact that Rossetti, like almost all great poets, was a 
Borderlander : 

‘“‘To many it appeared that Rossetti had no religion. 
He professed no form of religion, and conformed to none. 
But he called himself,a Christian, and ‘he had a strong 
belief in an immortality. His works, he said, showed 
that he was a Christian ; and he believed himself to 
have had intercourse with the spirits of the dead, both by 
direct visions and through ‘ spiritualistic’ divinations.”’ 

DEMOCRATIC FINANCE. 


Mr. Lecky’s ponderous volumes are taken as a text by 
the reviewer to parade the statistics which go to show 





that democracy leads headlong to bankruptcy. In Eng- 
land, however, he rejoices to believe that a halt has been 
called in the headlong march to the abyss : 

‘The general election of 1895 marks a further step in 
the disillusionment of the nation with regard to popu- 
lar government. Essentially, the result has been due to 
the revolt of the ratepayer. The revolt has long been 
expected, but we believe it has come at last.’’ 

He makes an astonishing statement that the amount 
of money collected by rates and taxes for all purposes 
in France amounts to a quarter the entire income of the 
people. England is not as bad as that, but she is get- 
ting on, as the following figures show, which he quotes 
from the returns of the Local Government Board of the 
local expenditure of England and Wales between the 


years 1867-68 and 1891-92 : 
Increase 
1867-8. 1891-2. per cent. 
Rateable value...... millions,.....1 155 °/ 19 55.2 
Receipts of all kinds (including | 


BRO I nd onceoe oe. peacanaaces 64 109.8 
Receipts of all kinds (excluding 

SU IG on cc cinntcre tia cag weir gaae 25 5334 115.0 
Expenditure of all kinds (includ- 


ing loan expenditure)........... 30% 6444 1106 
Loans outstanding at end of year. 60 208 247.3 


EDWARD FITZGERALD AS A LETTER WRITER. 

Taking as his text the three volumes of Edward Fitz- 
gerald’s letters and literary remains, we have a sketch 
of one of these notable Englishmen of whom few knew 
anything until after his death. Speaking of Fitzgerald 
as a letter writer, the reveiwer says : 

“Good as Fitzgerald’s letters are, he will not, we 
think, quite take equal rank with our three or four 
classical English letter writers. To be a classic of any 
kind, style is needed—style not only of occasional per- 
fection, such as is to be found in these letters, but as- 
sured, sustained, unfailing, such as Gray and Lamb knew 
how to use in their letters—such, above all, as Cowper, 
without ceasing for one moment to be natural and sim- 
ple, had always at command. After ali, the chief inter- 
est of letters lies in the personality they reveal ; and to 
many tastes that of Fitzgerald, racier and richer than 
Cowper, easier than Gray, larger than Lamb, will prove 
arare, or even a unique attraction. No one, at any 
rate, can altogether miss his charm—so cheerful as he 
is and so kindly, so absolutely healthy and human and 
genuine !” 


THE GENESIS OF DANTE’S BEATRICE, 


In an article entitled ‘‘ Dante’s ‘ Vita Nuova,’” the 
reviewer argues strenuously for the theory that the 
original idea of Beatrice was that of the Church of 
Christ, which was described as the sleeping figure in 
the original sonnet. The reviewer believes that the 
“Vita Nuova ’’ is an allegorical story of the conflict of 
faith and science, and that in this conflict lies its inner 
and veritable meaning : 

“It is no part of our contention to diminish the human 
reality of Beatrice ; but what we do contend for is this : 
that in the ‘ Vita Nuova’ she is second and not first ; 
that she has been brought in and added for artistic rea- 
sons ; that her personality has been woven into the text- 
ure of the ‘ Vita Nuova’ and of the ‘Commedia,’ but 
that she is not their spring and source; that, on the 
contrary, the spring and source are in that spiritual idea 
whereof Beatrice is the symbol and figured embodiment. 
Whether she was or was not a real person ; and if so, 
whether she was a woman whom he loved, or whether 
she was to himonly some bright, peculiar star; or 
thirdly, whether she did but furnish a name to him—in 


























all cases alike, it appears that she was added for poetical 
imagery after the ‘Commedia’ had been outlined in the 
poet’s mind. 

‘In favor of the interpretation which we here submit 
to the reader, we may urge that it is better evidenced 
than any other, that it removes more difficulties than 
any other, and that it supplies a more consistent plan 
and a continuous development from ‘ Incipit Vita Nova’ 
down to the last canto of the ‘ Paradiso.’ ”’ 

The other articles on ‘‘ The Citizenship of the British 
Nobility,” and “ Democratic Finance” are dealt with 
elsewhere. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
HERE are ten articles in the July number of the 
Edinburgh Review, all of which are readable, but 
none of which, not even excepting that upon Egypt, call 
for very extended notice. 
CATHOLIC REACTION OF OUR TIMES. 

The first article is devoted to a survey of the Catholic 
movement in the century of our times. It is based upon 
Mr. Purcell’s ‘“‘ Life of Cardinal Manning” and Mr. 
Ward’s book on ‘‘ William George Ward and the Catho- 
lic Revival.”? The first part is devoted to a sketch of 
the Catholic movement in France, and then, passing 
through Germany, comes to England. The reviewer 
recalls the fact that Puseyism received its name owing 
to the dislike of Pusey to be associated with the men 
afterward known as Puseyites. Newman asked him to 
write a tract, which he refused to do, saying, ‘‘ No, no ; 
I do not want to be one of you.”’ It was therefore pub- 
lished with Pusey’s initials, in order to dissever him 
from the responsibility of the other tracts. The Record, 
noticing the initials, violently attacked Pusey, and so 
connected his name with the whole movement. The 
reviewer is genial and kindly in his references to Car- 
dinal Manning, but he maintains that the real work of 
the Oxford movement was done within the Church of 


England. If the movement of 1833 did nothing else, it - 


rescued the country districts of England from the 
ghastly dreariness of the world in which Miss Austin 
lived and which she described. The Catholic reaction 
has been an utter failure in so far as it was directed 
toward bringing back under the sway of authority any 
portion of the territory that had been conquered by 
human reason : 

“ History and science have entirely emancipated them- 
selves. On the other hand, in so far as its efforts have 
been directed to conserve or to revive all that was good 
in the past, a high standard of conduct, a devotion to 
noble and unselfish ends, a keen appreciation of art, of 
poetry, of gentleness and beauty of life, it has been, and 
is destined to be, an ever increasing success,”’ 

THE NEW SCOTCH NOVELISTS. 

The reviewer hails the revival of the rural Scotch 
novel as the welcome sign of healthy reaction. He 
selects for notice Mr. Barrie, Mr. Crockett, Ian Maclaren, 
and Jane Helen Findlater, whose book ‘‘The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie’’ is said to show evidence of re- 
markable promise. Mr. Barrie’s books are referred to 
as exquisitely humorous. The advent of Mr. Barrie is 
compared to. one of the revivals which stir souls from 
time to time alike in the Highlands and the Lowlands. 
He is at his best when his foot is upon the cobbly pave- 
ment of Thrums, and when confining himself within the 
actualities of his own experience. Of Mr. Crockett the 
reviewer says he is best in “‘The Raiders’ and his 
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“ Stickit Minister ;”’ but his other books are more or 
less disappointing, especially ‘‘Cleg Kelly.” Of Ian 
Maclaren he says : 

‘““The author has all the intelligent sympathies of Mr. 
‘Barrie, and he is more searching in subtle mental analy- 
sis, as perhaps he excels Mr. Crockett in striking and 
sensational, yet lifelike portraiture. ‘The Bonnie Briar 
Bush’ is a sparkling book, though the weeping climate 
and the sombre scenery throw heavy shadows on the 
personalities of the struggling community.” - 

SHERIDAN. 

This article is a review of Mr. Fraser Rae’s biography. 
The reviewer sums up his own estimate of Sheridan as 
follows : 

‘ Sheridan’s was a brilliant career, but it isa mistake 
to rank him among the greatest of English statesmen. 
Among the very first of our dramatists, our orators, and 
our wits he will always stand. And when we are con- 
sidering his character, it should not be forgotten that 
his plays, so remarkable for brilliant cleverness and wit, 
are marked by a healthy, manly morality, very unlike 
the coarseness of preceding and the moral prurience 
of later days. The chivalry of his disposition is proved 
by his earnest support, in the days of their greatest 
poverty, of his wife’s unwillingness to perform profes- 
sionaly, though her doing so would have enabled them 
to live in comfort. His political career showed that he 
possessed great and generous qualities. Sheridan was a 
great deal more than a reckless adventurer on the politi- 
cal stage, and we rejoice that at last to the nobler side 
of ‘a great man ample justice has been done.”’ 


VICTOR EMMANUEL’S GREAT-GRANDMOTHER. 


The Countess Francoise Krasinska seems to have been 
a very lively young lady, beautiful and romantic. Her 
beauty and her romantic disposition landed her into a 
secret marriage with the Duke of Courland, who ex- 
pected to succeed to the throne of Napoleon. Only 
when his chances of the crown were gone did he avow 
his marriage : 

‘“‘This book, therefore, has a double value. It is, first, 
a ‘human document,’ delineating with extraordinary 
frankness the vanity, the ambition, the passion, but 
also the unselfishness and tenderness that go to make up 
the remarkable character of the young writer. Secondly, 
it is a picture, Holbeinesque in its fidelity, of the feudal 
state in which a great Polish nobleman lived in the last 
century, when elsewhere such conditions of life had 
long since become impossible.” 

THE GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE SINCE 1870. 

This is a painstaking article written by a man who 
believes that the parliamentary systems have been a 
complete failure beyond all hope of remedy, and that 
the state has only to be saved from anarchy by a strong 
machinery of centralized government, which survives 
revolutions and dynasties. The nation is peaceable, in- 
dustrious and indifferent to politics ; but it has an army 
which is one of the most gigantic forces the world has 
ever seen. Education is spreading both among men and 
women. In 1878 70 per cent. of the women when married 
could not sign their names on the register ; fourteen 
years later only 12 per cent. were in that condition. 
After all that has been done in secularizing education 
the number of children in Catholic schools, public and 
private, has only fallen off by 200,000. It was 1,800,000 
in 1878, and 1,600,000 in 1893. The writer also points out 
that many of the so-called “‘ iaic’’ schools are quite as 
much under religious influences as the Catholic schools, 
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especially among the gir’s’ schools, for some of the lay 
schoolmistresses are extremely devout, and anxious to 
stand well with the priests. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

The article on “ The Universities of the Middle Ages ’’. 
is chiefly devoted to a highly appreciative review of Mr. 
Rashdall’s History, which contains an amount of infor- 
mation afforded by no other writer on the subject. The 
article on ‘‘ The Paget Papers ”’ is necessarily historical ; 
but at its close the writer takes occasion to glance briefly 
at the present grouping of the Powers in the East. The 
article on ‘‘ History and the National Portrait Gallery ” 
is brightly written, fuil of odd observations, such as the 
fact that the only crop-haired roundheads in the collec- 
tion are Archbishop Ussher and Archbishop Laud. All 
the puritan leaders of note wore their hair long. An- 
other interesting observation is as to the way in which 
Judge Jeffreys’ portrait contradicts the character which 
he bears in history. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
HE National Review is a good number, interesting 
and varied. There is fiction in the shape of a 
charming ghost story; a good professional article on 
‘‘ Contributors,”’ by the Editor ; a paper on ‘“ The Un- 
popularity of the House of Commons,” by Mr. T. Mac- 
kay; and a somewhat commonplace article on Mr. 
Chamberlain by Mr. Skottowe. 

MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S TRIBUTE TO MRS, MEYNELL, 
Mr. George Meredith so seldom appears as a contribu- 
tor to periodical literature that special mention should 
be made of his very appreciative review of Mrs. Mey- 
nill’s essays, which have been reprinted from the Pall 
Mall Gazette. After criticising and praising each of her 


essays in turn, he admits the difficulty of selecting epi- 


thets to describe her gifts : 

“A woman who thinks and who can write, who does 
not disdain the school of journalism, and who brings 
novelty and poetic beauty, the devout but open mind, 
to her practice of it, bears promise that she will some 
day rank as one of the great Englishwomen of letters, 
at present counting humbly by computation beside their 
glorious French sisters in the art. The power she has, 
and the charm it is clothed in shall then, be classed 
as distinction—the quality Matthew Arnold anxiously 
scanned the flats of the earth to discover. It will serve 
as well as the more splendidly flashing and commoner 
term to specify her claim upon public attention. She 
has this distinction: the seizure of her theme, a fine 
dialectic, a pliable step, the feminine of strong good 
sense—equal, only sweeter—and reflectiveness, humane- 
ness, fervency of spirit.’ 

THE SECRET OF CATHOLICISM. 

The Rev. Canon Barry writes what reads like an elo- 
quent sermon, taking Zola’s book as his text. Protest- 
antism, he maintains, is played out : 

“ Not preaching but sacrifice ; not the meeting but 
the altar ; not that which I can do for myself, but the 
power which flows out from an ordinance upon me ; 
such is the charm, the grace of this undoubtedly his- 
torical faith. And preaching has grown wearisome, 
ineffective, or at least dangerous to belief, where the 
liturgy did not inspire and bear it up on heavenly 
wings. The secret of Catholicism is the supernatural 
in the world and rising beyond it, immanent that it may 
civilize, transcendant that it may redeem. Every Church 
calling itself Christian which has done, or is doing, a 
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work among men capable of resisting the fire, will be 
seen on close view, to have kept from the wreck of 
Christendom some one or other principle, whereby a liv- 
ing authority applies to circumstances what else had 
been a phantom of the truth. But historians, candidly 
marking the various phenomena, will, if I may trust my 
own reading, allow that Rome has excelled in meeting 
the demands of so many-sided a mission.”’ 
THE SILVER QUESTION. 

The National Review is the only important periodical 
in England which has leanings toward bimetallism. It 
publishes the address which Professor Francis A. Walker 
delivered to the British Bimetallic League in the City 
of London, which we review elsewhere. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


R. ARTHUR MORRISON gives us one of his pain- 
ful studies of mean streets, entitled ‘“‘ A Child 
of the Jago.”” Mr. James Annand discourses on ‘“ The 
Intolerable Waste of Parliament,” without, however, 
proposing any short cut to the remedying of the same. 
Mr. Parker revises the reporting of the interview be- 
tween Li Hung Chang and Count Ito, which was printed 
in the Far East at the close of the war. We notice else- 
where the articles upon the Cuban question and Judge 
Jeffreys. Mr. Ian Malcolm, M.P., contributes some 
notes of his made in Moscow at the time of the corona- 
tion. David Hanny writes an interesting article on 
“ Brantéme.”’ He is best known by his book, “ Les 
Dames Galantes,”’ which has been through thirty edi- 
tions : 

“If any man wishes to sit down and have his talk out 
with an observant old gentleman who knew Catherine 
de Medici, and had cause to complain of the ingratitude 
of Henri III.; who marched sword in hand to see Bussy 
d’Amboise safe out of reach of his would-be assassins ; 
who sailed with the Grand Prieur to Scotland, escorting 
Mary Queen of Scots, and to Malta to drive away the 
Turk (but the unbeliever, unfortunately, was gone be- 
fore these sixteenth century crusades arrived); who 
was near at hand when the great Duke of Guise fell by 
the pistol of Poltrot de Méré; who, in fine, heard, saw 
and recorded innumerable manifestations of human 
nature at a time when it displayed its very foundations 
in defiant freedom, let him open Brantéme passim and 
fall to. He will not be disappointed.”’ 

Dr. George M. Carfrae, writing on ‘The Drift of 
Modern Medicine,”’ claims : 

“1, That in our day medicine has made great ad- 
vances ; 2, that this advance is due to the discovery of 
specific remedies in particular diseases ; and 3, that the 
number of these will be increased in proportion as we 
carry out to its ultimatum the rule ‘ Similia similibus 
curantur.’”’ 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW, 
R. A. J. WILSON is in great form in the August 
number. We notice elsewhere his remarks on 
what he calls the Chicago revolutionary convention. 
But to see Mr. Wilson at his best—that is, to watch him 
expounding the law which in his eyes governs the whole 
world—namely, that everything, cheap money, or dear 
money, leads but to the goal of bankruptcy and general 
smash—we must read his article on ‘ The Relation of 
Cheap Money to High Prices.’”? After expounding ex- 
actly how it works, he finishes with the usual prophecy 
of coming crash : 








‘“We have now reached, by the ways described, a 
very extreme condition of inflation, and yet nobody can 
predict when the balloons will begin to burst. On the 
surface all great centres of banking credit are tolerably 
strong, and our own seems to be exceptionally so. This 
country never saw such a stock of gold as the bank 
possesses, and it is a stock being continually added to. 
Is it likely to be enough in all circumstances? We 
shall see. That some such end must come to the infla- 
tion, now so enormous on all European stock exchanges, 
is as certain as the succession of months and years, and 
the longer the reverse is postponed the more widespread 
will be the disaster. It might quite conceivably be a 
calamity great enough to swamp the credit of many of 
our strongest looking banks, and to set the world back 
for half a generation. Therefore the all important ques- 
tion which has now to be considered is the probable 
duration of the present state of markets.’’ 

The consideration of the question of the date he ad- 
journs until next month. 
SNOBS AND FOOLS. 


A couple of pages are devoted to setting forth the 
probability of the British South Africa Company being 
able to carry on. The following passage gives us a fair 
touch of Mr. Wilson’s quality : 

‘The next thing we shall hear is a concerted howl on 
the part of the board, the ‘ chartered’ shareholders and 
their friends in Parliament and out of it, for the assump- 
tion by the home government of the entire responsibility 
and charges incident to carrying on this stock gamblers’ 
‘empire.’ Judging by past experience, this demand is 
sure, after a more or less pronounced show of resistance, 
to be acceded to by the present desperately Imperial 
Ministry. We shall have ‘ this splendid addition to the 
Empire’ thrown upon our hands after Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
and his friends have made magnificent fortunes out of 
the ‘ promotions,’ ‘ flotations,’ general orange sucking 
annexations, and shameless self-glorification connected 
with it ; and if the country can be annexed by us, ad- 
ministered and developed for a million a year dead loss 
during the next ten or fifteen years, perhaps longer, we 
may think ourselves lucky. Of course the interest upon 
the debenture issue now made, and on any subsequent 
issues, will then become the charge of the British ex- 
chequer, and a never ending burden upon us who pay 
the taxes. Well, it serves us right for being such snobs 
and fools. There is no measuring the depths to which 
our complaisant temper toward titled wealth-blighters.’” 

Discussing the debate on the Indian troops at Suakim, 
Mr. Wilson says: 

“Should we fall into the habit of employing mer- 
cenary troops from India in the various African wars, 
which we seem destined to wage for another generation 
—assuming that India keeps financially on her legs for 

. so long—a day might come when an unscrupulous gov- 
ernment would not hesitate toemploy them against our- 
selves.”’ 

There is one extraordinary thing about the August 
number, and that is the article on railways in China 
by Mr. M. R. Davies. It is the one solitary gleam of 
light in the whole number, for Mr. Davies believes that 
there is a great future before China : 

“The one thing now wanting for the salvation of 
China is the construction of a good railway system and an 
appreciation of the undeveloped wealth of the country.” 

This solitary expression of hope or faith shines out in 
strange contrast to the gloom of all the rest of the 
Review. ; 
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CORNHILL, 


HE August number of Cornhill is full of excellent 

reading. The racy sketch of ‘‘ American Million- 

aires” is quoted elsewhere. So are some of the quaint 
stories in ‘ Children’s Theology.”’ 


AN IMPECUNIOUS STATESMAN. 


The late Sir Henry Parkes is the subject of a kindly 
character sketch by Mr. A. Patchett Martin, who is, 
however, careful not to leave the warts out of the 
picture. The deceased statesman, it appears, was a 
great borrower : : 

‘Parkes, too, apart from his salary (when in office) 
had, in the language of the police court, ‘no visible 
means of support.’ He accordingly adopted the Fal- 
staffian method of perpetual borrowing. . .. He 
even reduced his borrowings to a scientific system, and 
when in want of money applied to the first friend he met 
in the street for £30. This was his pet figure.”’ 

The writer thus sums up the man : 

‘‘ He was, first and foremost, a public man—in some 
respects a truly great one. ‘That a man with such draw- 
backs and deficiencies—lowly birth, poverty, lack of 
early education, lifelong improvidence, to which may be 
added untoward, if not unhappy, domestic relationships— 
should have played such a part for fifty years in public 
affairs can only be accounted for by the combination of 
great intellectual capacity with an inborn gift and 
genius for statesmanship.”’ 


A TRIBE WITHOUT A GRAVE, 


Memoirs of a Soudanese soldier, Ali Effendi Gifoon, 
dictated in Arabic to Captain Percy Machell, and by 
him presented in English dress, give strange glimpses 
into cannibal life in the Soudan : 

“The Fertit tribe used in their own country to eat 
each other freely, and when a man was so ill as to render 
the chance of his recovery improbable, he was bought in 
advance by the highest bidder. The Fertit had no 
graves, and there is no word for ‘ graveyard ’ in their 
language.” 

A gruesome story is told of a Fertit recruit who, after 
being long without human food, broke out, seized a child 
from its mother’s arms, wrung its neck, and “ com- 
menced his repast.”” As punishment he was sent back 
to his own country. A somewhat ‘Arabian Night” 
like story is added of a kite seizing on a sheep’s liver in 
the basket of a chief’s servant, and dropping in its place 
another kind of liver, which, cooked and eaten and 
found by the chief to be most delightful, was discovered 
to be a child’s liver. Thenceforward the chief had a 
child killed every day, and dined off its liver. Ulti- 
mately the “aggrieved parents’? objected, and the 
chief was killed. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Horace G. Hutchinson puts in a plea for “ fagging” 
akin to that advanced for early monarchs, that if they 
did oppress their own subjects, they let no one else op- 
press them, the concentration of oppressive power in 
the hands of one man being much more bearable than 
miscellaneous aggression and spoliation. The fagmaster 
protects the fag from promiscuous bullying. Professor 
J. K. Laughton furnishes an anniversary study of the 
Battle of the Nile, which befell August 1, 1798, and an- 
other historico-military study is of Gustavus Adolphus, 
by Mr. Spencer Wilkinson. The “ Pages from a Private 
Diary ’’ form a breezy chatty chronique. 
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THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


E have dealt elsewhere with M. Barine’s article 
on M. Cruppi’s analysis of press trials. The 
place of honor in the first number is given to an article 
by the Duc de Broglie, entitled ‘Twenty-five Years 
After (1870-1896).”” In this article the Duc examines 
the trend of French foreign policy during those event- 
ful twenty-five years which have elapsed since the 
Franco-German war, more particularly in regard to the 
Egyptian question and the understanding with Russia. 
He evidently thinks that France is overtaxing her 
strength with her gigantic military preparations at 
home and her vigorous colonial policy abroad, and that 
the understanding with Russia is not sufficiently defi- 
nite to serve as a complete counterpoise to the Triple 
Alliance. 
HELMHOLTZ. 


M. Gueroult contributes an interesting study of the life 
and work of Hermann von Helmholtz, the great Ger- 
man savant. He was a man of curiously mixed blood, 
being pure German on his father’s side, while his mother 
was an Englishwoman and his maternal grandmother 
was French. It is interesting to note that as a child 
Von Helmholtz had a bad memory, especially for isolated 
words, irregular grammatical forms, and idioms of 
language. But he got on better with poetry, and best 
of all with the best poets, a circumstance which he him. 
self attributed to the unconscious logical harmony which 
is an essential condition of the beautiful. He even in his 
youth wrote poetry, which was, of course, bad enough, 
but was an excellent discipline in forming his style and 
giving him the power of expression. 


THE KHALIFA, 


M. Deherain’s article on the Khalifa Abdullah is an 
excellent piece of work, full of interest at this time when 
all eyes are turned toward the Soudan. M. Deherain 
begins at the beginning. He shows us the great Mahdi 
Mohammed Ahmed, the conqueror of the Soudan, ap- 
pearing every day at the hour of prayer in the midst of 
his faithful followers. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the influence which this practice, continued per- 
severingly throughout his career, had upon the consoli- 
dation of his strange theocracy. At length, one day in 
June, 1885, the people of Omdurman are alarmed by a 
report that the Mahdi has not appeared in public as 
usual, and that he is dangerously ill. Itistrue. Lying 
in one of the slightly raised beds, which in the Soudan 
are called angrebs, the dying Mahdi, that pretended 
envoy of God, whose design had been to conquer not 
only the Soudan, but Egypt and the holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina, shook off for a moment the fell typhus 
which had him in its grip that he might nominate a suc- 
cessor to carry out his schemes. This he did in the 
memorable words: “The Khalifa Abdullah is marked 
out by Providence to be my successor. You have fol- 
lowed me and obeyed my orders; do the same with him. 
May God have pity on me!” The authority thus 
strangely conferred on him has been firmly defended by 
Abdullah, and for the past eleven years the territory, 
which extends from Dongola to Lake N6 on the Upper 
Nile, and from Darfour to the River Atbara, has re- 
mained under his dominion, whatever the Dongola ex- 
pedition may have in store for him in the way of a 
diminution of his power. 
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FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLISH RULERS AND WRITERS. 

The rest of M. Deherain’s article consists almost en- 
tirely of an able summary of Slatin Pasha’s recent book 
on his experiences as a captive of the Khalifa in the Sou- 
dan, though M. Deherain has all the Frenchman’s suspi- 
cion of one who is so friendly to the English power in 
Egypt. Perhaps suspicion is too weak a word, for at the 
end of his article M. Deherain denounces England in 
the usual fervid style for her vaulting colonial am- 
bition concealed by a specious hypocritical philan- 
throphy, her real determination to stay in Egypt and 
her crowning act of duplicity in sending out the Dongola 
expedition. 

M. Lafenestre deals with the sculpture exhibited at 
the Salons of 1896, M. Valbert reviews a recent work of 
Paulhan’s on ‘Intellectual Types,” and M. de Wyzewa 
notices ‘‘ Weir of Hermiston” in an article which is a 
curious proof of the extent to which the Stevenson 
culte has spread among Frenchmen of literary tastes. 

M. Texte also contributes an interesting study of the 
Wordsworth culte as seen through French glasses. He 
is fully persuaded that Wordsworth, though one of the 
great poets of the century, nevertheless remains prac- 
tically unread in France, in spite of the efforts of some 
distinguished French critics. 

A SWEDISH ZOLA. 

M. de Heidenstam continues his papers on the Swedish 
novel with a study of Augustus Strindberg. Strindberg 
introduced what is called ‘‘ Naturalism ”’ into Sweden ; 
but he is oniy half a realist, in that he is diverted from 
the naturalistic formula by his taste for abstract ideas 
in preference to physical phenomena. His characters 
speak and act in his name, when they are not Strindberg 
himself. He is aniconoclast, a reformer of the universe, 
yet pessimistic and skeptical, and in the last resort an 
aristocrat according to the ideas of Neitzsche. His 
literary output is enormous, consisting of stories, novels, 
poems, plays, literary criticisms, various essays, actually 
including an essay on agriculture in France. In his 
novel, ‘“‘Son of the Servant,’’ Strindberg gives us his 
autobiography. All his stories reveal a profound con- 
tempt and even hatred for women whose influence he 
considers deplorable, and opposed alike to natural laws 
and the interests of society. M. de Heidenstam evi- 
dently thinks Strindberg is mad. 

M. Movieau’s article on ‘‘ The Economic Movement’” 
is a study of that return of economic prosperity in 
France which he prophesied last summer. 

M. Houston S. Chamberlain contributes a paper on 
Richard Wagner, who has lately become rather the 
fashion in France, which is a pleasant proof that in- 
ternational animosities are not always carried into the 
serener sphere of art. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

LTHOUGH no article in the July reviews can be 
said to be worthy of separate notice, F. Schrader’s. 
curious and thoughtful analysis of the Chinese or Yellow 
Race problem, and M, Lavisse’s powerful analysis of the 
political parties which go to make the present and 
probably the future Italy, are both notable additions to- 

periodical French literature. 

DANGER FROM THE YELLOW RACES. 

M. Schrader evidently believes, as did the late Bar- 
thelemy Saint-Hilaire, that the Yellow Races—for he: 
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declines to see any substantial difference between the 
Japanese and Chinese—will soon become a very serious 
danger to the Old World. He deplores the ignorance 
with which Europe discusses the problems of the Far 
East, and points out that the average European has 
quite as many foolish notions about China and the 
Chinese as has John Chinaman about Europe and the 
Europeans. The strength of China, he declares, lies in 
her immutability ; and quoting the well-known au- 
thority, Richthosen, he adds: ‘*It would be easier to 
bind the ocean with chains than to act on the Chinese 
nation.” Further, he says that China will never be 
touched by any European missionary system, for the 
Chinaman is thoroughly satisfied with everything in his 
country, and, above all, with his curious’ rarefied form 
of religion ; and he is not even swayed by curiosity as 
to what goes on outside his own yellow world. On the 
contrary, he has a profound contempt for everything 
“ foreign.’’ 
“ ARISTOCRATIC AT HEART.”’ 


In the same number are published some curious let- 
ters written by the famous revolutionist, Barbés, to 
George Sand, addressed by him from first one and then 
another of his many prisons. In a long epistle written 
in 1866 he foretells the supremacy of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. ‘‘In twenty-five years they will number a hun- 
dred millions, and in a hundred years three hundred mil- 
ions. Amid such an agglomeration what will become 
of our poor little France ? The Anglo-Saxon in 
America is like the Anglo-Saxon in England, an aristo- 
crat at heart. He may call himself a Republican, and I 
know that he has just abolished slavery; but Abolition- 
ist or not, the Yankee resembles his father the English- 
man inasmuch that he is a being whose whole traditions 
oblige him to think first for himself and of himself.’’ 

Those to whom Petrarch is more than a mere name 
will find much to charm them in the account, written 
by the well-known historian and archeologist, M. Jus- 
serand, of the poet’s old age and stately tomb at Padua. 


ITALIAN PROSPECTS. 


Under the significant title ‘“‘ Quirinal, Vatican, Repub- 
lic,” the editor of the Revue de Paris gives his views on 
the I'alian situation. As is natural, M. Lavisse is a 
det .rmined opponent of the Triple Alliance, and he would 
fain persuade his Italian friends that nothing but evil 
can result from it. With this object in view he points 
out that the party represented by King Humbert and 
Signor Crispi only composes one-third of the Italian na- 
tion ; the two others—that is, the Radical or Republican 
party and the Catholic or Vatican party—being each in 
their own way extremely powerful, and up to the pres- 
ent time neither having shown the slightest sympathy 
with Italy’s present foreign policy. Although the 
French writer scarcely touches on the financial side of 
Italian affairs, he notes significantly the changes which 
excessive taxation and general monetary depression 
have wrought among the people. Last year 291,000 
men, women and children emigrated ; and though the 
King is respected he is no longer loved, as he once was. 
M. Lavisee evidently believes that slowly but surely 
many Italians are beginning to see in a Republican 
régime the only way of securing a measure of financial 
prosperity at home and peace abroad. ; 


DESJARDINS ON CUBA. 


M. Desjardins discusses at great length the Cuban in- 
surrection, and the part played by America in Cuban 


affairs during the present century. The writer asserts 
that it was at one time easily within the power of either 
Canning or. Monroe to make the island a British or 
American possession ; but the two great statesmen, in 
consort with those then at the head of public affairs in 
France, decided to leave to Spain ‘the pearl of the 
Antilles.’’ Some time later, in 1846, a number of Ameri- 
can financiers decided to buy the island, but the plan 
fell through; and during the several insurrections 
which took place in the following forty-six years the 
government of the United States took no part in the 
Cuban affairs, not even in 1873, during the course of the 
Virginius affair. 

M. Desjardins attributes the present insurrection 
greatly to a group of Cuban revolutionaries living in 
New York. There were, he says, in the February of 
1895 four political parties in Cuba: the Conservatives 
devoted to the Spanish government, the Reformers who 
did not substantially differ from the latter, the Inde- 
pendents or Separatists, and the Autonomists or Home 
Rulers, who only asked for a local Parliament and a cer- 
tain measure of self-government, scarcely the elements 
to keep going a revolution; and the French writer 
firmly believes that had it not been for the indirect as- 
sistance given by the United States, the Cuban insur- 
rection would have come to an end long ago. 


LA NOUVELLE REVUE 


HE Nouvelle Revue is becoming more and more ex- 
clusively political and national in its aims and ob- 
jects. Still poetry and fiction are fairly represented, 
for the editress has an excellent literary taste, and those 
who wish to know something of the great Provengal 
poet Mistral cannot do better than read his ‘“‘ Poem of 
the Rhone,” which, divided into a number of “ chants,”’ 
appear in both numbers of the July Revue. Very differ- 
ent in character, but of equal interest to those con- 
cerned with Continental literature, is M. Mauclair’s 
attack on the literary personality of Emile Zola. To 
the author of ‘‘Germinal’’ and “ Rome” this critic 
would fain deny all talent, and he is specially incensed 
at the freedom with which M. Zola receives interviewers 
and takes part in public movements. 


HOW LAVIGERIE REACHED LEO XIII. 


A nephew of Cardinal Lavigerie gives a striking pic- 
ture of the famous Churchman, and tells of his career a 
number of curious anecdotes. On one occasion, accord- 
ing to M. Louis Lavigerie, the Cardinal] asked an audience 
of the Pope in order to throw his personal influence on 
the side of the French as opposed to a German Chinese 
mission. While he was passing through the long gal- 
leries of the Vatican, first one and then another of the 
Italian prelates who form the Papal court attempted to 
impede his progress. One told him that the Holy Father 
was ill ; another that the Pope had closed his door and 
would receive no one ; a third, throwing himself on his 
knees, implored the Cardinal’s benediction. At last, 
surrounded by a crowd of chamberlains, papal guards 
and other obstructionists, he came within measurable 
distance of the Pope’s private apartments ; then throw- 
ing back his head he suddenly exclaimed in the trumpet- 
like voice familiar to many generations of North Africans, 
‘‘ Holy Father ! Holy Father ! you are being deceived. 
I am not allowed to approach you!’’ There followed 
an indescribable tumult ; then suddenly a silence which 
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made itself felt, a door opened, and the shadow-like 
white figure of Leo XIII. appeared, while a soft voice 
said calmly, ‘‘Come in, my dear son.” An hour later 
the French Cardinal, having obtained all he wanted, 
passed out again, and as he held up his hand in benedic- 
tion over the bent heads of the youthful Italian mon- 
signori, he smiled in his beard. The tale if not true is 
certainly ben trovato. 


‘“THE VENICE OF THE EAST.” 


M. Mury, who holds an important post in the French 
Colonial Office, contributes two valuable articles on Siam 
and the Siamese. Bangkok he aptly styles the Venice 
of the East, and, as is natural, he recalls with a certain 
melancholy the fact that the town once belonged to the 
French ; indeed, a fortress built by engineers sent 
aut by Louis XIV. remains one of the most striking 
features of the city. Bangkok is one of the most 
wealthy and important commercial centres in the East. 
The Siamese trades are divided into corporations and 
each guild keeps to its quarter. Indeed, the Siamese 
seem to compare very favorably with the other yellow 
races by whom they are surrounded. Their only vice, 
according to their French critic, is gambling. After their 


money has all disappeared they will gamble away not. 


only their personal liberty, but that of their wives and 
children. The gambling houses at Bangkok and else- 
where in Siam are nearly always held by prosperous 
Chinamen, who finally return home with much ill- 
acquired wealth. 

A CITY OF GOLD. 


Vast treasures and rare opportunities of loot await the 
future conqueror of Siam. The royal city, in which is 
to be found the palace of the King of Siam, reminds the 
European visitor of conventional fairyland, or the world 
of the “‘ Arabian Nights.’’ Everything that in Europe is 
made of glass or china is there made of solid gold. The 
very pagoda in which the royal family worship, and 
which is situated in the gardens of the palace, is made 
of marble studded with gems and the precious metals. 
A statuette of Buddha cut out of an emerald of fantastic 
size, said to have once belonged to the Laotians, is in 
the temple, and is surrounded by bushes of gold and 
silver, inclosing gold statues six feet high, each statue 
being clothed in silk garments studded with gems. No 
stranger has ever penetrated into the king’s own private 
apartments; but, according to the natives, they are 


decorated in an even more splendid fashion than are the , 


pagoda and the public or state rooms. The present 
king of Siam, Chula-Long-Korn, is an exceptionally en- 
lightened humanitarian—that is to say, he has prac- 
tically abolished torture, and the ordinary criminal is 
beheaded instead of being slowly tortured to death as 
was once customary. The Siamese are a lively people, 
and greatly enjoy playing games and taking part in 
popular fétes. On certain great occasions a sort of re- 
gatta takes place, in which the whole population, headed 
by the king and his children, take part. M. Mury de- 
clares that at the present time Great Britain may be 
said to absorb all the commerce between Siam and the 
outer world, and for the hundredth time in the Nouvelle 
Revue the reader is urged to take up his staff and help 
to make France a great colonial nation. 


‘¢o. K.”? AND RUSSIAN PRESS LAWS. 


Madame de Novikoff in a few eloquent pages dis- 
cusses the Armenian question. She lays all the blame 
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of late events on the Cyprus convention, and the gifted 
“OQ, K.” also goes out of her way to answer the oft-re- 
peated accusation that the Russian press cannot be con- 
sidered seriously given the power of the Censor. Ac- 
cording to Madame de Novikoff, the lead pencil or 
blacking is only used when home politics are in question. 
All that concerns foreign affairs are discussed as openly 
in the Russian press as in Russian salons. But she 
admits that there are not a few articles in the code 
that might be altered with advantage, and cites her 
own case, for by some extraordinary mistake a work 
written by her was for a whole year placed on the 
Index. 

Other articles discuss the telegraphic communications 
of France and her colonies (all transmitted by British 
cables), Unity in Military Action, the reorganization of 
the Louvre Galleries, the Budget of 1897 and the late 
Marquis de Morés. 


THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


HE Nuova Antologia contains some excellent read- 
ing this month. Madame Jessee White Mario 
commences an exceedingly interesting account of the 
Italian prison system. Of the fortress prisons in which 
men condemned to penal servitude for life are confined, 
she speaks in terms of the highest praise, both from the 
moral and the hygienic point of view ; but of the penal 
settlements, ‘‘ domicilio coatto,”’ established on various 
islands around the coast for minor offenders, she gives 
the most deplorable account. The criminals are herded 
together in ill-ventilated dormitories by night, and by 
day are turned loose to roam about the island, an allow- 
ance being made them for food of five pence a day, most 
of which is expended on drink and gambling. No work 
is provided for them, and their enforced idleness is not 
only the greatest curse to themselves, but sets the worst 
example to the non-criminal portion of the island in- 
habitants with whom they freely mix. Even the En- 
glish treadmill system would, in Mrs. Mario’s opinion, 
be preferable. 


A CRITIC OF ZOLA. 


Signor E. Mari writes of Zola’s ‘‘ Rome ’”’ with suffi- 
cient severity. He protests against the exaggerated im- 
portance that has been conferred upon Zola’s views by 
an undiscriminating public, and declares that the picture 
given of Rome is the old romantic picture which for 
centuries past has been in favor with French authors. 
The mystery, the treachery, the poison, the Jesuit, are 
allthere! Yet hecredits Zola with a ‘‘ marvelously deep 
and rapid power of observation, and a most vivid sense 
of reality,”’ and confesses that, m spite of certain exag- 
gerations, the picture of the ‘“‘Casa Boccanera”’ is full 
of characteristic truth. Signor Boglietti concludes his 
thoughtful series of articles on Socialism in England with 
a lucid account of English trade unions. ; 

The Civilta Cattolica describes the origin of various of 
the best known of the Masonic lodges with a view to 
showing how closely connected are English and Conti- 
nental Freemasonary, the connection having been of 
late frequently denied. 

The Revista per la Signorine, published fornightly, 
continues to offer a selection of cheerful and chatty ar- 
ticles in easy Itafian, eminently suitable for the young 
person for whom it is intended. 











THE NEW BOOKS. 
i. NOTES FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


ET me lead off at ouce by telling you the names of 
the books that have been selling best. ere is 
the list : 

March Hares. By George Forth. 

The Color of Life, and Other Essays on Things Seen 
and Heard. By Alice Meynell. 

Flotsam : the Study of a Life. 
riman. 

Cameos: Short Stories. By Marie Carelli. 

Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 

“ Made in Germany.’’ By Ernest Edwin Williams. 

I take some credit to myself for having mentioned 
“ March Hares’’ with no uncertain note of commenda- 
tion long before it became the novel of the season. 
More delightful writing of its kind—whimsical, and 
yet true and tender—than that of its first forty pages 
has not, I think, appeared in England since Stevenson 
wrote. So good are those few chapters that one can 
hardly grumble at the falling off that follows—comedy, 
with a touch of potential tragedy, gives way to boister- 
ous farce, and with the appearance of Drumpipes the 
book misses its full merit and beauty. People are ask- 
ing what well-known name the pseudonym—one knew 
it was a pseudonym—conceals. Mr. Harold Frederic is 
the general assertion. But ‘‘ The Yellow Book” (which 
proceeds from the Bodley head) suggests the collabora- 
tion of two or three of Mr. Henley’s ‘‘ young men,” and 
even points at Mr. George Steevens, once of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. For my own part I would pin my faith on 
its being Mr. Frederic’s. It appeared at much the same 
time as “ Dlumination,” which was much more seriously 
intentioned ; and it would be natural enough for its 
author to wish not to confuse the public with work so 
dissimilar, to desire not to risk the chances of the larger 
book by the rivairy of the smaller. It is as surprising 
as it is gratifying to find Mrs. Meynell’s new volume so 
near the head of this list—Mrs. Meynell; the one woman 
whose work one would say was caviare to the general, 
meat too studied, too concentrated, for that large body 
of readers whose patronage alone can make a book really 
“sell well.’”? One had taken it rather for granted that, 
exquisite writer though she was, her audience was few 
though fit. Isuppose that it is the continual praise— 
we know how justified in all essentials—of Mr. Coven- 
try Patmore (and now of Mr. George Meredith) that 
has worked this marvel. How distinguished, fine and 
true her writing is her previous volume of prose, ‘‘ The 
Rhythm of Life,’”? showed you; 
will but deepen an impression alrexdy too strong to fear 
oblivion’s poppy. Read here—to name but three of the 
papers—the title essay, ‘‘ Eleonora Duse,” and ‘“ Sym- 
metry and Incident ’’—and you will see at once that the 
hand that made ‘“‘ Renouncement”’ has yielded no whit 
of itscunning. Ah! if the “ general reader” can but 
be brought to appreciate rightly the value, the depth 
of these intelligent pages! Is it possible? Will he ever 
care to devote to a paragraph the attention he has been 
wont to give achapter? If not, Mrs. Meynell’s work is 
not for him, 

The next book is fiction—the work of a man whose 
novels I have always praised in my letters to you. In 
“ Flotsam : the Study of a Life’ (Longmans), Mr. Seton 


By Henry Seton Mer- 


“The Color of Life’ 


Merriman would at first appear to essay a task more 
difficult, less dependent on mere incident for its inter- 
est than hitherto. But I am sorry to say that the sug- 
gested psychology of the title is but conventional. The 
story is a good story, but what psychology there is is of 
the old well worn sort, and the book owes, and will owe, 
its success to the scenes of the Indian Mutiny it depicts 
so well, the fighting in the lines before Delhi, the well 
‘“‘arranged”’ intrigue in Calcutta. But as a novelist, 
Mr. Merriman is always, on every page, readable ; that 
he puts all his goods in his shop window is undeniable, 
but he dresses them with skill, and the result is excel- 
lent—and it is not slipshod, as is too often the novel of 
its class. ‘‘Cameos: Short Stories” is another of the 
books with which Miss Corelli constantly breaks the 
record of huge sales. It has all the stuff of extreme 
popularity between its covers. 

Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Studies Subsidiary to the Works of 
Bishop Butler ’’ (Clarendon Press) is a natural and wel- 
come supplement to his edition of the Bishop’s writings. 
It is divided into two parts, the first dealing entirely 
with Butler and his teaching, the second with the vast, 
difficult subject of the state of man in the future life, 
and is, of course, made up of the articles he has been 
contributing to one of the American reviews. ’ 

In history and biography I have nothing more important 
to mention than an interesting little illustrated brochure 
by Mr. Hermann Senn, “ Ye Art of Cookery in Ye Olden 
Time ”’ (Universal Cookery and Food Association) ; but 
there are four books of a political and legal kind which 
are interesting the public. The new volume of the 
Questions of the Day Series, ‘‘ America and Europe : a 
Study of International Relations”? (Putnam), in which 
“The United States and Great Britain,” ‘“‘ The Monroe 
Doctrine,” and “‘ Arbitration in International Disputes ” 
are discussed by writers of the very first authority, is 
the most important ; but it is pressed hard by the little 
book on “The Political Situation ”’—in South Africa, 
of course—the work of “‘ Olive Schreiner” and her hus- 
band. Then there is Mr. Joseph Collinson’s ‘‘ What it 
Costs to be Vaccinated : the Pains and Penalties of an 
Unjust Law,” and a curious compilation, issued under 
the auspices of the Economic Club—“ Family Budgets : 
being the Income and Expenses of Twenty-eight British 
Households, 1891-1894.’ This is the result of a serious 
effort ‘‘to study family life in Great Britain through 
details of family expenditure,” and it is rather surpris- 
ing to see how small a percentage has been spent on 
alcoholic drink by the families selected. And yet the 
workers of Great Britain were always supposed “ to 
like their glass!’’ But then as Mr. Walkley has sug- 
gested in the Daily Chronicle—it was Mr. Walkley 
surely ?—the sort of family whom you could induce to 
keep so rigid an account of its expenditure is hardly 
likely to take its ‘“‘ joy of life’? in a manner so loose as 
beer or spirit drinking ! 

First in the department of fiction, I think, I 
ought to mention two tales of the Dutch Indies— 
one, ‘‘An Outcast of the Islands,” is by a writer, 
Mr. Joseph Conrad, whose last story, ‘ Almayer’s 
Folly,’’? had so large and so well deserved a suc- 
cess. Here is a book with the same novel atmosphere, 
the same sense of remote, untutored savagery, of a 
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mixture of races beyond the appreciation of the un- 
traveled European. It has the power of its predecessor, 
it contains as powerful and as beautiful scenes. The other, 
‘Gold,’ by Miss Annie Linden, is the second volume of 
Lane’s Library, and depends for its interest not so much 
on literary charm as the sensational incidents following 
on a search for the hidden treasure fields of a forgotten 
king. ‘‘Gold! gold! gather it ! pluck it up! see, it is 
fat, yeliow gold !’’—so runs one sentence out of the old, 
faded document which first put the hero on the scent 
and ultimately turned his brain. Miss Linden writes 
pleasantly, if ingenuously, and she manages as she un- 
folds her story to impart a good deal of information 
about native life and customs. But she is merely a 
teller of stories, while Mr. Conrad is an artist, who, 
knowing so intimately a field so unworked, may achieve 
something very considerable. A Dutch story, but one 
dealing not with the Indies, but with Amsterdam, is 
‘“‘ A Stumbler in Wide Shoes ”’ by Mr. E. Sutcliffe March, 
a new writer, I take it. But new to the game or not, 
Mr. March can tell a story, and his picture of the moral 
wreck and ultimate redemption of a young Dutch 
painter is full of interest and power. There is an excel- 
lent love interest too—of a conventional kind—in the 
book, and the world of Amsterdam gives it a novel 
flavor. 

A good English society novel is ‘‘ A Lawyer’s Wife : 
a Tale of Two Women and Some Men,” by Sir W. Nevill 
Geary, Bart., who has painted a disagreeable, essentially 
modern woman in a manner reminiscent of Mrs. Alfred 
Dean, who had, I thought, the prior right to use such 
types. Well written the tule is not, but it shows plenty of 
knowledge of the world, and is never dull. You will 
find also ‘‘A Humble Enterprise,’”’ by Miss Ada Cam- 


bridge, a clever little story, modern in its note, but not 
too modern. I can always read Miss Cambridge’s story 


with interest. A small book by a writer new to me, 
and new I think to you, is ‘‘Sapphira of the Stage: 
How Sebastian Goss being Dumb, yet Made Love to Her, 
and what Befell,” by Mr. George Knight, the second 
volume of the pretty Daffodil Library (which began by 
issuing Mr. Grant Allen’s ‘“‘ The Jaws of Death,” with- 
out any intimation that it was a new edition of a story 
half a dozen years old !). There is a good deal of real 
strength, and some literary ability of a rather untutored 
sort, in this story, but what may interest you most 
about it is its ghost scenes, which are refreshingly origi- 
nal, if not very convincing. The “‘ what befell” of the 
title was lurid enough in all conscience—the submerg- 
ence of hero and heroine, clasped in one another’s arms, 
in a quicksand! A novel neither you nor those of your 
friends who care for the better kind of fiction must miss 
is a new volume in the Pioneer Series, ‘“‘ Across an 
Ulster Bog,’”? by Miss M. Hamilton, whose “A Self- 
Denying Ordinance’ we both admired so highly. Here 
this writer has a smaller canvas, but the power of the 
earlier book is in it—and, more’s the pity, that some- 
what amateurish way of arranging her sentences which 
we both noticed before. But the peasantry of Northern 
Ireland Miss Hamilton certainly knows inside and out. 
‘* Mr. Magnus” is a gross travesty, sensational and seri- 
ous enough in its aim of life at the Kimberly diamond 
fields. You will see at once that ‘‘Mr. Magnus”’ is 
meant for Mr. Rhodes—an enemy’s portrait—and other 
characters, like Mr. Barney Barnato, are easy enough 
to recognize. Mr. Statham, or whoever it is wrote the 
book, has missed his chance. He might have produced 
really a powerful novel with a thinly disguised figure of 
Mr. Rhodes as bero. He could have made the picture 
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as anti-Rhodes as he liked, but the material would have 
worked out with a fine picturesqueness and power if it 
had been properly handled. 

Two volumes of short stories deserve a paragraph to 
themselves. First, Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s ‘‘ Mere 
Stories’’ is not only notable for the excellence and uni- 
form interest of the stories it contains, but also for the 
novelty of its shape—that of the yellow French novel 
pure and simple! The innovation deserves encourage- 
ment. You do not want, at this time of day, an intro- 
duction to Mrs. Clifford’s many good qualities. She has 
become one of those few writers of English fiction no 
one of whose books one can afford toleave unread. And 
certainly you cannot afford to leave unread a volume 
of short stories by a new writer—Mr. W. D. Scull’s 
‘The Garden of the Matchboxes, and Other Stories.” I 
cannot pretend to give efficient reasons for the faith that 
isin me, but I feel that in Mr. Scull appears a new writer 
worth following. At present he is overconscious, rather 
labored, certainly leaving the impression that to him 
style is at least as important as matter. He writes 
about the East, about London life, about—well, about 
most things, as if he knew them. He is eerie and fan- 
tastic and obscure, and one finishes most of his stories 
with a doubt of their meaning, but still he fascinates 
and compels interest—and curiosity. 

One or two books have been translated this month 
from Continental languages. There is Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson’s ‘‘ The Fisher Lass” in that collected edition 
of his stories for which Mr. Edmund Gosse writes brief 
prefatory notes ; and there is a new novel by Dr. Max 
Nordau, ‘‘The Malady of the Century,” full of its 
author’s confused teaching, but worth your looking at ; 
and, in conclusion, a translation from the Danish of 
Hendrik Pontoppidan’s ‘“‘The Promised land,’ excel- 
lently illustrated. Pontoppidan is one of the very fore- 
most of Danish novelists, and I believe one doesn’t 
know European fiction in anything like its entirety if 
one remains strange to his work. 

Short stories and essays make up Mr. Le Gallienne’s. 
“Prose Fancies (Second Series), a very pleasant vol- 
ume, but of a quality on the whole rather lower than 
that which preceded it. It contains, however, with a 
certain amount .of rubble, one or two of its author’s 
most beautiful pieces of writing—‘‘ A Seventh Story 
Heaven,” for instance, shows how admirable an artist. 
in words, sincere and not affected, he can be, how ten- 
der and near the heart of pathos, and love and joy. 
“The Burial of Romeo and Juliet” isa charming fancy ; 
and one or two papers at the close answer certain critics. 
of ‘‘The Religion of a Literary Man,” and should be 
read with that book. 

“The Works of Max Beerbohm”’ is, as you will soon 
see for yourself, an addition to what Mr. Traill calls the 
“literature of impertinence.”’ It is a small volume con- 
taining those half dozen essays, precious, full of affecta- 
tions, but still admirably written and always justifying 
themselves by their qualities of amusement, Mr. Beer- 
bohm contributed to the early numbers of ‘‘ The Yellow 
Book.”? And we have also Mr. Beerbohm’s apology for 
himself, his swan song. ‘I shall write no more,” he 
says. ‘ Already I feel myself to be a trifle outmoded. 
I belong to the Beardsley period.”’ And the humor of 
the thing lies in the fact that even to-day Mr. Beer- 
bohm is not twenty-four! Mr. John Lane’s elaborate 
bibliography of this ‘‘ outmoded’ young gentleman’s 
various productions is excellent fooling, too, and dis- 
tinctly the little book is one to keep. Here I may men- 
tion two new editions—that of Mr. Augustine Birrell’s 
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“Res Judicate,’’ in the collected popular edition of 
his books, a truly delightful volume of literary essays ; 
and M. Alphonse Daudet’s ‘‘ Recollections of a Literary 
Man,” one of the reissue in English form of his better 
known books. 

Three new volumes of verse are out this month—vol- 
umes I have myself thoroughly enjoyed, and which I do 
not think that any one who cares at all for modern 
poetry can afford to disregard. Two are by Mrs. 
Woods, already well known as a novelist, and, to a 
smaller circle, as a poet. ‘‘ Wild Justice : a Dramatic 
Poem,’’ has that atmosphere of profound, impenetrable 
gloom that hung over “‘ A Village Tragedy.”’ But the 
power of it, the impressiveness ! All pathos, and hor- 
ror, and the poignant anguish of some women’s fate is 
in the play, which can be compared to the work of .no 
other modern but Ibsen. Indeed, Shakespeare himself 
is, I should think, the model Mrs. Woods placed before 
her. There is more than a note of that kind of art of 
suggestion and terror he exercises in ‘‘ Macbeth” in 
this tragedy of the lonely Welsh coast. Mrs. Woods is 
not so depressing a writer in ‘‘ Aéromancy, and Other 
Poems.”’ It contains one poem, ‘‘ The Child Alone,’’ that: 
will stand with the best work of Mr. Stevenson’s, whose 
‘ point of view in regard to children it has; and it is a sort 
of companion in verse to Mr. Grahame’s ‘ The Golden 
Age.” ‘An April Song,’ and “ March Thoughts From 


England,’’ are both keenly beautiful, but ‘“‘ Aéromancy ”’ 
itself is too obscure for the ordinary reader. The third 
volume, ‘‘ A Shropshire Lad,’’ is by a new writer, Mr. 
A. E. Housman, a very real poet, and a very English 
one at that. His book is really a biography in verse, in 
sixty-three short poems, dealing with the loves and sor- 
rows, the dramatic incidents, the daily labors of a Lud- 


low boy. Simplicity is the note of Mr. Housman’s 
style—simplicity and a dignified restraint. Open at 
page 38 and read the poem that begins “‘Is my team 
plowing ?”’ and then tell me if you do not consider Mr. 
Housman a distinct acquisition to the little body of 
young men who are worthily doing their utmost to keep 
alive the traditions of English song. And I send a new 
edition of Mr. Edward Carpenter’s Whitmanesque vol- 
ume ‘Towards Democracy,’’ and a new and complete 
collection, under the title of ‘‘ Lapsus Calami, and Other 
Verses,’ of the late J. K. Stephen’s poetical work. 
There is a portrait in the volume, and an introduction by 
his brother. You do not need to be told that “J. K. 8.” 
carried on in his own day that tradition of Cambridge 
verse that C. S. Calverley made for an earlier generation. 

Two or three very entertaining, and a couple of very 
learned, scientific volumes are published this month. 
The one most likely to be popular is Mr. C. J. Cornish’s 
“ Animals at Work and Play : their Activities and Emo- 
tions,” a delightful collection of papers on the everyday 
life of animals, which have been appearing in the Spec- 
tator. Mr. Cornish treats such subjects as ‘“‘ Animals’ 
Beds,’’ “* Animals’ Toilettes,’’ ‘‘ Military Tactics of Ani- 
mals,” and ‘‘ Dangerous Animals of Europe’ with 
uafailing vivacity. The papers are illustrated. Sir 
John Lubbock’s ‘‘ The Scenery of Switzerland and the 
Causes to which it is Due’’ (Macmillan), with a number 
of maps and illustrations, appears very opportunely 
and its appeal is as much strictly scientific as popular. 
Mr. Lydekker’s ‘“‘ A Geographical History of Mammals ” 
is a volume, well illustrated, of course, of the Cambridge 
Geographical Series, containing a very clear view of 
its subject, presented in a thoroughly readable manner. 
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By the way, ‘‘ The Royal Natural History ’’ (Warne), of 
which Mr. Lydekker is editor, is appearing in sixpenny , 
weekly parts. There is ‘no popular work of its kind 
cheaper or better illustrated, and what is particularly 
important, the text is always the work of a specialist 
who can be entirely trusted to give the very latest in- 
formation on each subject. 

Geographical works of one kind or another have a 
peculiar interest just now. Thus you will welcome Mr. 
Douglas Sladen’s unconventional guide book, “ Brittany 
for Britons,’’ with its ‘‘ newest practical information 
about the towns frequented by the English on the Gulf 
of St. Malo.” And there is Mr. H. R. G. Inglis’ “‘ The 
‘Contour’ Road Book of Scotland,” a series of elevation 
plans of the Scottish roads for the convenience of 
cyclists, with measurements and descriptive letterpress. 
“Two Knapsacks in the Channel Islands,’’ by Mr. Jasper 
Braithwaite and Mr. Maclean, explains itself. Itis a 
fully illustrated, somewhat humorous description, and 
may be useful. Major A. F. Mockler-Ferryman’s “ In 
the Northman’s Land : Travel, Sport, and Folk-lore in 
the Hardanger Fjord and Fjeld,’” is a very capable in- 
teresting book, whose map and illustrations add to its 
value. Travel of a different kind is represented by Mr. 
Julius M. Price’s ‘‘ The Land of Gold : the Narrative of 
a Journey through the West Australian Gold Fields in 
the Autumn of 1895.”” Here too is a map, with many 
illustrations by the author. 

Nothing in the way of theology that I have seen is 
likely to be more interesting than Mr. F. A. Malleson’s 
new edition, with a considerable number of hitherto 
unprinted letters of Mr. Ruskin’s “‘ Letters to the Clergy 
on the Lord’s Prayer and the Church, with Replies from 
Clergy and Laity, and an Epilogue.” But you will like 
to have Mr. Richard Levett’s ‘“* Primer of Modern Mis- 
sions,” in the Present Day Series, although “ considera- 
tions of space have forbidden any reference to modern 
Roman Catholic Missions.”? One cannot fail to connect 
this omission with the fact that the Religious Tract 
Society publish at the same time “ The Papal Attempt 
to Re-convert England,” by “one born and nurtured” 
in the Church whose “ new aggressive movement”? he 
seeks to combat. ; 

There is a delightful series of the old standard authors 
which the publisher has fitly entitled ‘‘ Books to Have.”’ 
The latest edition is the ever-green “‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,’”’ in six eminently companionable vol- 
umes. The text chosen is that of E. W. Lane, and there 
are clever and characteristic illustrations by Mr. Frank 
Brangwyn, while Mr. Joseph Jacobs, that very erudite 
scholar, has prepared a critical introduction, in which 
he claims to have “ traced the author ”’ of the “‘ Nights.” 
A better edition than this, one better printed, or of a 
better shape, could not be imagined. In the Golden 
Treasury Series has appeared the edition of Sir Thomas 
Brown’s beautiful treasuries of seventeenth century 
wisdom and of English prose, the ‘‘ Hydriotaphia ” and 
“The Garden of Cyrus” (Macmillan), on which Dr. 
Greenhill was engaged up till the time of his death ; 
and the same publishers have added to their series of 
Illustrated Standard Novels a reprint of Captain Mar- 
ryat’s ‘‘Mr. Midshipman Easy,’’ with an introduction 
by Mr. David Hannay, and a great number of illustra- 
tions—such good illustrations—by Mr. Fred. Pegram. 
No better book exists as a present for a boy than this, 
perhaps Marryat’s best novel, and it could not appear 
in more attractive garb. 














II. 


German Songs of To-day. Edited, with an introduction 
and literary notes, by Alexander Tille, Ph.D. 16mo, 
pp. 185. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 

The aim of this volume is to supply to American students 
of German literature a collection of the best and most repre- 
sentative poems in that language. The collection is divided 
into poems of ** Modern Life,” ** Modern Love ” and ** Modern 
Thought,” and there is a valuable introduction by the editor, 
with a list of poets and a condensed biography of each. 


Songs, Chiefly from the German. By J. L. Spalding. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

There are few literary tasks so rashly undertaken as the 
translation of poetry. Cana man translate Heine unless he 
be a Heine in his own tongue? An examination of all the 
English versions of Heine songs would bring to light some 
remarkable monstrosities. Bishop Spalding is not worse than 
dozens of his predecessors, ye% it seems as if some one ought 
to rise and protest against giving to the English-speaking 
public such an idea of the great foreign poets,.Heine in par- 
ticular, as is obtained by perusing these emasculated jingles. 
Take that immortal verse of the “ Auf Fliigelm des Gesanges” 
where the roses whisper to each other “ duftige Mahrchen 
ins Ohr.” We have here: 

* “The violets whisper and kiss, 
And gaze on the starry sheen ; 
The roses tell their bliss 
The fragrant leaves between.” 
This is no more Heine than a hand organ’s rhythmical 
wheezings are Beethoven. Again, in the ‘ Palm” the trans- 
lator gives us the following version : 
“On northern hill a fir-tree stands 
And slumbers all alone ; 
Winter round him his icy bands 
And mantle white has thrown. 


He dreams of Oriental palm, 
Who, on her rocky seat, 
All solitary mourns and calm 
Amid the desert’s heat.” 
This has been translated—by a poet—and any one unfamil- 
iar with German who wishes to see how completely and 
absolutely all the subtle feeling of the thing has been de- 
stroyed may compare these lines with the following : 
‘In the far north stands a pine tree ; 
Lone upon a wintry height 
It sleeps ; around it snows have thrown 
A covering of white. 
It dreams forever of a palm 
That, far in the morning land, 
Stands silent, in a most sad calm, 
Midst of the burning sand.” 


If We Only Knew, and Other Poems. By Cheiro. Paper, 
octavo, pp. 89. Chicago: F. Tennyson Neely. 


There are a great many “ifs” and ‘‘ Fates” in the 


verses produced by the worthy palm-reader. It might not 
be inapt to compare his Pegasus to a trotting horse who 
occasionally breaks. There is a good deal of a suddenness 
about the last line of this last verse of “If”: 
“If Fate were naught—and we were wise, 
All things our wondrous eyes would see ; 
We'd make ‘ the present’ change ‘ to be’; 
We'd write ‘it must’ across the skies. 
If Fate were naught—and we were wise 
Ah! What a hash all things would be! 


Acrisius, King of Argos, and Other Poems. By Horace 
Eaton Walker. Octavo, pp. 95. Claremont, N. H.: 
George I. Putman Company. 

Acrisius, having been told by an oracle that a son of his 
daughter Danae shall depose him, has her made away with 
by Hardspur and Brasker : 
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“ Hardspur :* Silence, lady, for the fates are ‘gin thee. ; 
Brasker ; And thou; squalling nurse, hush thy babbling, or 

Hardspur’ll marry thee.” 

Later when Hardspur, thinking Zeus has left, enters the 
brazen chamber and flees at sight of the King of Heaven, the 
god soliloquizes as follows : 
** Zeus: Great Heaven! Did mortal dare intrude? A silence 
As tomb of death doth now encompass me. 

Can god as I be thus deceived? ‘Twas wind, 
The wheels of time in swerveless revolutions, 
Or busy death, with sixty funerals to 
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A little of this goes a long way. 


Constancy. and Other Poems. By Naaman R. Baker. 
12mo, pp. 150. Mt. Morris, lll.: Brethrens’ Publishing 
Company. 

It is rather a novel sensation to light upon a poem 
headed ‘‘ In Memory of my Little Daughter,” and then, upon 
being referred to a footnote, to discover that the lines were 
produced by the author’s mother, and are inserted on ac- 
count of their connection with his own tribute, just preced- 
ing, “*To the Memory of my Little Sister.” The title page 
of the volume announces that it is ‘‘ published for the au- - 
thor,” which is a very wise and satisfactory arrangement. 


The River Bend, and Other Poems. By Tacitus Hussey. 
12mo, pp. 168. Des Moines: Tacitus Hussey. 


Sonnets and lyrics and epics, many of them illustrated 
from photographs of the actual people or places sung of, are 
to be found here. There is plenty of dialect, with its humor- 
ous concomitants, and there is a tragedy called “* Disillusion,” 
which attests the arduousness of Cupid’s labors in the midst 
of Iowan corn fields : 

“Her eyes were of the deepest blue, 
Her teeth were white as pearls ; 
My heart beat at a furious rate ; 
My eyes were fastened to my plate ; 
My ego said : ‘She is your fate— 
This prettiest of girls!’ 
And when she raised her faca to mine, 
What s-veetness filled my cup! 
But when with ears of corn between 
Her lily hands were toying seen, 
She gnawed the rows off, slick and clean, 
I sighed and gave her up!” 


Out of a Silver Flute. By Philip Verrill Michels. 16mo, 
pp. 81. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 


There are a number of quatrains, sonnets and rondeaux 
in this volume, of which the best has been said when one 
admits that they might be worse. For the similes are oppres- 
sively strained, sometimes ludicrously so, as in the ‘Sun 
set’’: 
‘“* Old Sol dipped low and red through clouds he burst, 
And all adown a ripple path he trod 

Till lo! ’gainst purple lights appeared, reversed, 
The golden exclamation point of God.” 

It is hard to believe that this one could be worse ! 


The Collected Poems of S. Weir Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. 
12mo, pp. 358. New York: The Century Company. 
$1.75. 


Dr. Mitchell is perhaps most generally known in the 
literary world as the author of “ Characteristics,” yet even 
had we never had that fascinating work the present volume 
would call for more than an ordinary share of our attention. 
The collection comprises all of the author’s published verses, 
the first editions of the seven separate volumes in which they 
originally appeared being out of print. 

Perhaps the finest thing among them is the initial 
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“Francis Drake,” which tells of the renowned admiral’s 
execution of his mutinous friend, Thomas Doughty. The 
scene where Doughty and the rest sit down to a banquet, at 
his request, prior to his execution is most- dramatic and the 
poem is well sustained throughout, a most unusual circum- 
stance in such undertakings. Dr. Mitchell will always be 
sure of an audience whether he address them in verse or 
prose. 


Field Flowers. Octavo, pp. 75. Chicago: Field Monu- 
ment Souvenir Fund, 180 Monroe St. $1. (By mail, 

10 cents additional.) 

‘“* Field Flowers” is the title of a collection of Eugene 
Field’s verses published by the Field Monument Committee 
of Chicago. The illustrations are the work of more than 
thirty of our leading artists, and to say of them, as we truth- 
fully may, that they furnish a graceful and appropriate set- 
ting for the “ flowers” of Field’s poesy, is surely high praise. 
The book is sold for the benefit of the children’s monument 
to Mr. Field, and is an appropriate souvenir. 


Some of the Rhymes of Ironquill (A Book of Moods). 
Fifth edition. 12mo, pp. 334. Topeka, Kan. : Crane 


& Co. 
“When back into the alphabet 
The critic’s satire shall have crumbled, 
When into dust his hand is humbled 
One verse of mine may linger yet.” 


Thus “TIronquill,” and it is truly an effective preface 
and a needed. For, despite the fact that the publishers an- 
nounce this as the fifth edition of this “‘ book of moods,” and 
despite the bits of real poetry which may be found therein, 
the general tendency will probably be toward satire upon 
laying down the volume. There is an affecting address toa 
telegraph wire, which contains the following verse : 


“Why in the moonlight, O wire, so sadly, so constantly 
moaning ? 

Brightly in Argentine’s smelters numerous crucibles bubble ; 

Proudly uprears in Topeka the bronze of the dome on the 
tholus ; 

Gaily Pueblo appears with rolling-mills crowning the mesa.” 

It is hard to keep c..u8s hands off such stuff as this, but 
it is a more grateful task. to turn to the opening lines of 
“The Kansas Herder,” which are really fine: 


“ He rode by starlight o’er the prairies dim, 
While Melancholy with an aimless whim 
Through trackless grass was blindly leading him.” 


Poems of the soil these and no mistake, and, above all, of 
Kansas soil ; for the poet is an almost rabid patriot, declaring 
that Massachusetts, Virginia and Kansas will “ alone live in 
story ’—the first two for their history and Kansas for “ her 
woes and glory.” One naturally wonders in which of these 
categories should come “ Sockless Simpson’ and Mrs. Lease 
and ‘‘ Whiskers Peffer ’ and the rest of that shining band of 
statesmen and “ stateswomen.” 


The Story of Rosina, and Other Verses. By Austin Dob- 
son. 12mo, pp. 120. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Mr. Hugh Thomson’s fifty illustrations are the excuse 
for reprinting this collection of verses, and: the combination 
isan attractive and graceful one. Mr. Dobson’s muse is not 
altogether unlike the Boucher dilettanteisms whereof he 
sings in “ Rosina.” Here your quietly disposed reader need 
feelin no danger of being harrowed by problems and com- 
plexities and tragedies; hearts break—but they shatter ala 
Watteau; everything is light and facile and good-humored. 
In this, his own special field, Mr. Dobson is hard to equal, 
however. Very clever and'dainty are the verses, and there 
are occasional witty characterizations which fairly sparkle, 
as of Boucher’s pictures : 


“A Versailles Eden of cosmetic youth 
Wherein most things went naked save the truth.” 


Good desserts are to be found here, but such méringues 
glacées would be apt to pall as a steady diet. 
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New Poems by Christina Rossetti, hitherto unpublished 
or uncollected. Edited by William Michael Rossetti. 
16mo, pp. 397. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.75. 


Mr. Rossetti divides these ‘‘new poems” of his sister’s 
into four classes: General, Devotional, Italian and Juvenilia, 
the latter including all the verses written before the age of 
seventeen—for Christina Rossetti was singing of love and life 
problems before she was in her teens, and the first example 
given of her work is dated April 27, 1842, when she wasa 
little over eleven. Her brother explains her own failure to 
print most of the poems, a majority of which have not 
already been published, either privately or in magazines, on 
the score of her modesty, since, many of them resembling in 
substance or form other of her productions, she hesitated to 
put them before the public. However this may be, we surely 
cannot have too much of Christina Rossetti. She is always 
deep and true and womanly, with a Browning-like intricac 
of thought which at times verges on tortuousness, but 
always worth probing, and the rhythm and color of many 
of these new poems are fascinating. It is noteworthy that 
the lily, which her great painter brother used with such 
subtle effect, appearsin poem after poem. The frontispiece 
to the volume is a comparatively unknown sketch of the 
poetess by Dante Gabriel Rossetti—probably a study for the 
Ecce Ancilla Domini. 


Poems and Ballads by Robert Louis Stevenson. 16mo, 
pp. 367. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.- $1.50. 


Mr. Stevenson’s most ardent and affectionate admirers 
would surely be the last to present him to the world asa 
great poet. The longer one reads his works, the more intimate 
one becomes with the brilliant'and fascinating personality 
of the man, the more incongruous must his name appear in 
such a connection. An English reviewer has recently 
recorded, with infinite self-complacency, how he once wrote 
to Stevenson, pointing out to him that he could never write 
a great novel owing to his lack of a “strong, firm moral 
standpoint,” and how the author at once replied, acknowl- 
edging that the critic was right. And this moral indefinite- 
ness, though admitting, as Stevenson himself shows it does, 
of the most masterful literary feats, is far more fatal to the 
highest poetry than to a great novel. Ethics can be no 
“veiled mistress’ to him who would wear the bays, and the 
very qualities which make all Mr. Stevenson’s readers feel 
such a strong, unreasoning affection toward him probably 
incapacitated him for poetry. It would, of course, be impos- 
sible to give utterance to such opinions as these but for our 
Scotchman’s many other shining literary achievements; 
sure it is the reader will find few of those exquisite felicities 
of expression, those unerring and incisive sentence thrusts 
which make Stevenson’s prose unlike anyone else’s. Most of 
the poems are undeniably commonplace ; only in the whimsi- 
calities, the humorous oddities, does the author's personality 
seem to rid itself of the trammels of versification and walk 
with freedom and certitude. In this, his most characteristic 
vein, there are, however, afew gems. For instance: é 

LOOKING FORWARD. 
‘When I am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very proud and great 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys.” 
TIME TO RISE. 
“A birdie with a yellow bill 
Hopped upon the window sill, 
Cocked his shining eye and said, 
‘ Aint you ’shamed, you sleepy head’! ” 


These are perfect of their kind, but when we come to 
those parts where in prose the author was most secure, the 
tragic and dramatic passages, there is an almost incredible 
let-down. Take the legendary South Sea maiden, the “ bride 
of the shark ” in ‘‘ The House of Tembinoka :” 


“ She gazed ; all round her to the heavenly pale 
The simple sea was void of isle or sail— 

Sole overhead the unsparing sun was reared— 
When the deep bubbled and the brute appeared * 
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And yet the man who wrote this could give us, in his 
own proper vehicle of expression, that overwhelming scene 
on board the “ Flying Scud,” to mention only one of many. 

This volume of poems contains all those previously pub- 
lished—*t A Child's Garden of Verses,’ ‘‘ Underwoods ” and 
** Ballads ""—and some forty new ones. Besides the dainty 
bits for children noted above, there is another group which 
shines out the more brightly from its disappointing sur- 
roundings—the verses in ‘Scots.’ Some of these are as 
natural, as free and as charming as if Robert Burns himself 
had guided the pen that wrote them. Indeed they have 
much of his unrestrained humor, and there is more music in 
one of them than in all the rest of Stevenson’s verses put 
together. Every one who cares for his writings (and who 
does not ?) would wish to have his poetical output, whatever 
the quality; but some of thesg little lyrics really make up 
for all the rest. Had he left us nothing but these we should 
surely have credited him with a much larger portion of the 
divine spark of poesy. 

The Standard Hymnal: A New Hymnal for General Use. 
Compiled and arranged by C. C. Converse. 12mo, 

. pp. 112. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 

35 ceuts. 

This collection aims at presenting all the favorite con- 
gregational tunes. ancient and modern, with music and 
words, as an assistance to fuller and more universal joining 
in the singing by the congregation. 

The Glory of the Garden, and Other Odes, Sonnets and 
Ballads in Sequence, with a note on the relations of 
the Horatian Ode to the Tuscan Sonnet. By William 
Vincent Byars. 82mo, pp. 190. 

Mr. Byars dedicates his volume to ‘‘all Good Women 
and all who love them.”’ One is forced to wonder what Mlle. 
Guilbert would say to * Yvette, the Ballet Dancer : ” 

Have you no soul at all, fair, lithe Yvette, 

Are you then but a shameless, dancing sprite, 
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Far down in Sheol, wicked nixies dance 

Before gray, bald-crowned sinners and smooth hoys— 
Smooth, beardless boys who dream that Sheol's joys 
Shall be eternal! How their lithe limbs glance 

In the red, gleaming fire-light as they dance, 

Mad with delight that ruins and destroys!” 


Lovers Three Thousand Years Ago. By Rev. T. A. Good- 
win. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. 12mo, pp. 41. 

Mr. Goodwin has endeavored to present the Song of Solo- 
mon with all *‘ textual criticism ” eliminated and “ to restore 
the text to the form which made the poem a treasure to the 
ancient Hebrew.” He believes that its lesson of the “ un- 
changeableness of love’ is by no means the least important 
of the Bible's teachings. 


The Sacrifice: An Epic. By Benj. T. Trego. 12mo, pp. 
205. Detroit: Free Press Printing Company. $2. 
The author declares this to be “only a study, not an 

effort, much less an attempt to treat worthily a subject so 

sublime.”” The “urgent requests of friends” have been 
necessary to overcome his reluctance to putting it into print. 

It is divided into three parts, each of six cantos, and finished 

up with an “‘ Image divine.” The titles of the cantos in Part 

I. are as follows: ‘‘ Heaven,” “Earth,” “The Advent,” 

“The Nativity,” “* The World” and “ Jerusalum.” 


Shadows of Yesterday. By Charles Gifford Orwen. 
12mo, pp. 98. Rochester: Published by the author. $1. 
Mr. Orwen has attacked rather a large subject in 
“Jupiter Fallen,” and the result is what might be antici- 
pated. In the ** Rhyme of the Phantom Death” he has these 


lines : 
“ With his palm beneath his chih 


Sits my mask-hid sin!” 


and hints ina preface that his gallantry in altering the sex 
of personified sin, as established by ‘* Milton und others,” 
may be quite defensible. 


Essie: A Romance in Rhyme. By Laura Dayton Fessen- 
den. 12mo, pp. 93. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
This “ romance in rhyme” takes the form of a series of 

letters from various people to various other people. A 

critical spirit might cavil at calling the pairing of “his 

home” and ‘* welcome’ a rhyme, but the ‘ romance” ends 
well and that’s the main thing about a romance. 


An Oaten Pipe. By James B. Kenyon. 16mo, pp. 133. 

New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. $1. 

A strange “ oaten pipe ” this, that pipes of a ** Chanson du 
Matin,” **‘ Carpe Diem,” ‘* Laborare est Orare ” and Zworoiéw. 
Rather an excess of cultivation to such oats, as the farmer 
said when the hired man fresh from: college ploughed up 
every stalk of grain in the field. 


Armenian Poems. Rendered into English verse by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.25. 
These translations prove that the Armenian poets have 

much of fire and dramatic action. Many of the poems are 
very rich and Eastern in expression, and they form an inter- 
esting collection. In an appendix is given a remarkable 
specimen of an Armenian prose poem dating back to the 
fifteenth century. 


Under the Pines, and Other Verses. By Lydia Avery 
Coonley. 16mo, pp. 104. Chicago: Way & Williams. 


The author warns us in her prefatory lines that these 
‘simple rhymes” have ‘no plan” and “no moral hid,” *‘ no 
prize for one who delves.” It might be held justly that 
“blue” and “ dew” form a rhyme not simple but decidedly 
complex. To the rest of the assertion we can cheerfully 
subscribe. 


The Golden Shuttle. By Marion Franklin Ham. 12mo, 
pp. 128. 
Mr. Ham has won many plaudits for his easy, graceful 
verse. One of the best poems in his present volume is a son- 
net called ‘*‘ Dawn,” which has much color and feeling. 


Songs of Night and Day. By Frank W. Gunsaulus. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 144. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 


Mr. Gunsaulus has some charming verses in his present 
volume, and he looms up large beside the average verse 
producer. “ At Beach St. Mary” opens thus: 

“The long brown arm thrusts out to sea 
Headland lost in sliding sands ; 

So Time indents Eternity ; 
We live on Being’s borderlands.”’ 

Some of the lyrics fairly sing themselves along, as in 
‘When the Poet Comes :” 

“The ferny places gleam at morn ; 
The dew drips off the leaves of corn ; 
Along the brook a mist of white 
Fades as a kiss on lips of light. 

For lo! the poet with his pipe 

Finds all these melodies are ripe.” 

The book is altogether very attractive and Mr. Gunsau- 
lus is to be congratulated on his work. 


Repetition and Parallelism in English Verse : A Study in 
the Technique of Poetry. By B. C. Alphonso Smith. 
12mo, pp. 76. New York and New Orleans: Uni- 
versity Publishing Company. 60 cents. 

Mr. Smith’s book is entirely devoted to the two points 
mentioned, since he believes the influence of repetition and 
parallelism on metrical harmony and rhythm to be much 
farther reaching than is generally allowed. Many instances, 
antique and modern, are cited of the adroit application of 
such blendings of both usages as occur in the * Ancient 
Mariner” toa very marked degree, and in nearly all truly 
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iyrical poetry. There are special chapters on the occurrence 
of such phrases in both Poe and Swinburne, the author 
bringing to light and classifying some very curious and inter- 
esting examples. 


The Legend of Aulus. By Flora Macdonald Shearer. 
16mo, pp. 95. San Francisco: William Doxey. 


The titular poem in this volume is a versification of one 
of the legends from the Gesta Romanorum. Among the other 
verses, ballades and sonnets there is an affecting lament 
on the death of a cat: 


“A pretty, timid, gentle thing, 

Whose claws for me were always sheathed, 
That loved the very air I breathed, 

Is surely worth remembering.” 


And again : 
‘I know, I know I did my best 
To save it from the coming dark, 
And keep alight life’s feeble spark ; 
But—Death was stronger—therefore rest 
Poor littlefriend ...... Fant 3 


A Woman’s Love Letters. By Sophie M. MPRA ee 
16mo, pp. 82. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 
It is a fortunate woman depicted by the author, for after 
many questionings and anxieties and unhappinesses her final 
* Song” runs thus: 


** Where is the waiting time ? 
Where are the fears ? 

Gone with the winter's rime, 
The bygone years. 


O’er life’s plain, lone and vast, 
Slow treads the morn ; 

Night shades have moved and passed, 
Joy’s day is born.” 


Wind-Harp Songs. By J. William Lloyd. 16mo, pp. 132. 
Buffalo: Peter Paul Book Company. $1. 


One may love Walt Whitman and his work ; indeed, no 
one with a catholic heart and aright feeling for broadness 
and greatness can help realizing that he filled his place incom- 
parably well, yet for how much is he responsible through 
his preachings of the gospel of formlessness! The ‘* Wind- 
Harp Song,” which leads in Mr. Lloyd’s volume, has some 
true poetry init, if one but have patience enough with the 
striving after strength by way of chaos to cul? this out. 
His characterization of the myriad night creatures as 
“ citizens of the void, mysterious, situate between the pulses 
of life called day ” is original and poetic ; but right next to 
it, in his list of the various forces which make up the night 
winds are these absurd lines : 


“ Steams ; 

Malaries from the marshes ; 

Dreams ;— 

Tell also all the wisdom, 

All the romance of their substance.” 


Fleet Street Eclogues. By John Davidson. 16mo, pp. 
218. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 


Mr. Davidson’s eclogues are a little puzzling at first. 
His Fleet Street journalists’ alternate praise or blame of 
their craft, with praise (always) of ale ending up witha 
Rileyesque arrangement, thus: 

SANDY: 
Amen ! 
BASIL: 
‘Waas Hael! 
BRIAN: 
Drinc Hail ! 

This on New Year's Day. St. Valentine’s Eve sentiments 
follow, and on St. George’s Day all the journalists agree 
that the English ‘“‘are the people,” the “ world’s forlorn 
hope,” etc. The author’s liberties of language tempt one to 
apply some schoolboy German to the venture—‘t Was Fiir ?” 
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Tennessee Centennial Poem. By Mary A. A. Fry. Octavo, 
pp. 174. Chattanooga: M. A. A. Fry. 

This volume is ‘‘a synopsis of the history of Tennessee 
from its earliest settlement on Watauga to the present time, 
with short biographies of the most prominent men’’—the 
same being done into rhyme by the author aforesaid. The 
invocation to the state runs thus: 

“One hundred years have come and gone since de was 
permitted 

To place her star on Freedom's brow and be admitted 

Into the United States, a sovereign with all her rights, 

Buried treasures, resources, possessions, hopes, delights.” 

Further on : 

“*Daniel Boone now attempted to move into Kentucky, 
But was attacked by Indians and some himself wre: 
To escape with hisfamily ... pti "ab te 

Again, of Farragut : 


“He commanded the John Adams, Greyhound and Seagull, 
The Ferret and the Brandywine, and when seasons were dull 
Attended lectures at Yale, learning the carpenter’s trade ; 
Spent two years nursing his wife, who was an invalid.” 

But those who wish to delve further into these historic 
utterances must get the book; there are one hundred and 
seventy-four pages waiting for them. It is safe to say that, 
taken as a whole, this achievement is sui generis and has 
never been equaled. 


The Prince of Hades. By A. O. Kaplan. Quarto, pp. 32, 
paper. Cincinnati: The Robert Clarke Company. 
The hero of Mr. Kaplan’s tale, after rising ‘‘to the 

welkin fair’? and soaring ‘“‘upon the trackless air of mute 
infinity,” drops for some unexplained reason into. Hades. 
He finds the de’il, whom he calls Pyrus, not nearly so black 
as he is painted. Indeed after listening to the Prince’s tale 
our adventurer hails him asa benefactor to mankind, and 
begs to return to the green sward, being so *‘ drenched with 
rapture” that he fain must sing the praises of his new friend 
to ignorant earth dwellers. 


Whiffs from Wild Meadows. By Sam Walter Foss. 12mo, 
pp. 272. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


If one may be pardoned for saying so, it looks as if the 
wonderful success of James Whitcomb Riley and Eugene 
Field were causing the ‘“ poems of the soil’ business to be 
run into the ground. Yet there are good things about Mr. 
Foss’s whiffs. If his humor is not often subtle it is generally 
genuine, and his tale of the hens who, after bankrupting 
their owner, scratched the flowers off his grave, isa good 
variation on the poultry joke. Mr. Foss leaves his dialect 
and humor in the “Coming American,” which contains 
enough Fourth of July sentiment to satisfy Whitman him- 
self. It also contains, perhaps, too much Whitman to satisfy 
that poet. 


Poems and Fragments. By Paul Shevill. 16mo, pp. 61, 
paper. Springfield : PaulShevill: 25 cents. 

The author, in his preface, which takes the form ofa 
letter to his brother, declares himself reluctant to publish 
the poems above alluded to, for the following reasons: (1) 
There is not a perfect stanza among them; (2) they are ‘‘ mere 
fragments from extempore things, writtenin my twenty- 
first year and never re-touched;” (8) it hurts him to “ force a 
business ” out of his writing. He would much prefer, would 
this noble youth, the “ old way ” of earning his education by 
working in odd hours; but since that would mean “ broken 
health and the loss of another year,’ which he ‘“ cannot 
afford,” why he sacrifices his feelings and begs the public to 
subscribe a quarter each to send him through college. The 
first “‘ fragment,” ‘‘ My Mother,” opens thus : 

* Her grateful eyes no more shall meet my own 
With glad approval and maternal pri 
which speaks well for her at any rate, for this new variation 
of the street: begging ‘“‘ orphan with eight small brothers and 
sisters to feed, wash and clothe” is hardly calculated to fill 
with joy the heart of its originator’s mother. 
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Country Roads. Frank French. 


THE OTHER AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


(From the latest numbers received.) 


American Amateur Photographer.—New York. July. 


Can We Learn Too Much? G. Lorimer. 
Our Leading Amateurs. W.S. Clow. 
Enlarged Paper Negatives. H. Stuart. 


American Catholic Quarterly Review. Philadelphia. July. 


Italy and the Ruins of Political Liberty. Thomas Hughes, 
Rome or Naturalism—II. A. F. Hewit. 
The Baptism of France. Rueben Parsons, 
The Creed of Science—or Agnostic Evolution as a Religion. 
Balfour’s Philosophy—III._ St. George Mivart. 
Madame Roland. James F.S ¥- 
Catholic Missions in Africa. John T. Murphy._ 
Power of English Nonconformity. A. F. Marshall. 
Father Baraga Among the Chippewas. R. R. Elliott. 
Mr. Mallock as a Defender of Natural Religion. E. R. Hull. 
Geosge Washington and- His Relations With Catholics. R. 

. Clarke. 

American Historical Register.—Boston. June. 

Lafayette’s Visit to the United States in 1824-25. 
Irish Rhode Islanders in the American Revolution. T. H. 


Murray. 
Indian Wars in New England in Colonial Times. Mary Wood- 


worth. 
The Garrison of Fort Amsterdam. L. D. Scisco. 
American Magazine of Civics.—New York. July. 


Is the Foreigner a Menace to the Nation? W. G. Puddefoot. ° 
International Arbitration. Belva A. Lockwood. 


Is the Double Standard Desirable? W. A. Richardson. 

The Guftrage Campaign in California. Adeline Knapp. 

How i aa e the Vice-Presidency Attractive. L. Satterth- 
wait. 

Municipal Home Rule. C.S. Palmer. 

Relation of Political Science to History. J. W. Lowber. 

A Woman’s View of the Industrial Problem. Alice L. Wood- 


ridge. 
The Canadian Elections. T. C. L. Ketchum. 
International Law—Duty of Neutral Nations. John Gibbons. 


American University Magazine.—New York. July-August. 


The American School at Athens.—I. T. D. Seymour. 
The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute.—II. J.-H. Peck. 
Religious Life in Colleges. C. S. Cooper. 

History and Men of Illinois Colle; 3. G. W. Govert. 
Comments on Intercollegiate Athletics. J.B. Holmes. 
Confusion in College Names. W. R. Baird. 


The Arena.—Boston. August. 


The Telegraph Monopoly.—VIII: Frank Parsons. 
Bibliography of the Land Question. TT. E. Will. 

Is the West Discontented ?_ John E. Bennett. 
Whittier—the Man. _B. O. Flower. 

Club Life vs. Home Life. G. S. Crawford. 

A Social Settlement. Annie L. Muzzey. 

Mahayna Buddism in Japan. Annie E. Cheney. 

Ethics the Only Basis of Religion. R. B. Marah. 
Associated Effort and Human Progress. M. L. Holbrook, 








CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly.—New York. August. 


Proposed Dual Organization of Mankind. W.G. Sumner. 

Science at the University of Pennsylvania. L. R. Harley. 

Principles of Taxation.—II. David A. Wells. 

The Stone Forest of Florissant. A. Heilprin. 

The Aim of Modern Education. C. H. Henderson. 

Early Years of the American Association. W.H. H: 

“Spirit”? Writing and ‘‘Speaking With Tongues.’ 
Newbold. 

The Genius and His Environment. J. M. Baldwin. 

The Scallop. Fred ogee 

Epidemics of Hysteria. W. Hirsch. 


Architectural Record.—New York. (Quarterly.) September. 


Optical Refinements in Medisval Architecture.—I. W. H. 
Goodyear, 
French Cathedrals.—VIL. Barr Ferree. 
Koen oan oon in Europe. Alphonse de Calonne. 
William Thornton, Architect. Glenn Brown. 
ppt mo in Architectural Design. J. B. Robinson. 
Architectural Aberrations. 


Art Amateur.—New York. August, 


The Painting in Mire. H. L. Williams. 
cogaestons to Drawing Teachers. Ernest Knaufft. 
A Talk About Embroidery. L. Higgin. 


Art Interchange.— New York. August. 


Modern Russian Art. - 
A Sketching Tour in Brittany. 
The Mural Decoration at Wakineien. —III. Elizabeth New- 


port. 
Practical Lessons in Modeling.—IfI. W. O. Partridge. 
Atalanta.—London, August. 


Way, Spacers and Warwickshire ; Haunts of the Poets. G. 
orley. 

Knives, Spoons, and Forks. 
The Modern Jews in Europe. 


Badminton Magazine.—London. August. 


The Grouse. A. I. Shand. 

Baseball in England. R. Mort 

Night Shooting in caaie. ll T. "S. St. Clair. 

On Rowing Camps. H. Coffe 

Wild Stag Hunting Viscount ‘Ebrington. 

Shark Fishin: Francis. 

Grace in Gestten, te: How to Attain It. tags Hay Fea. 
The Revival of Croquet. Mrs. Churchill 


Bankers’ Magazine.—London. August. 


Bank of England Reserve and Recent Alterations in Country 
Note Circulation. 

Bankers and New Companies. 

A Year’s Failures. 

Writings on Bank Notes. 

English Financial Panics—Their Causes and Treatment. 


Bankers’ Magazine. Py York. July. 


Credit, Credit-Man, Creditor. J. G. Cannon. 
Bank k Taxation—Injustices and Inequalities. 
Foreign Banking Systems. 


ale. 
W. R. 


Aymer Vallance. 
O. A. Dawson. 


J.C. Mabry. 


August. 


Financial Politics of the Presidents. 
New York State Bankers’ Association. 
Banking and Commerce in Canada. 


Biblical World.—Chicago. July. 


Rev. George Adam Smith, D.D. A. B. Bruce. 

The Parable of the Field. C. J. H. Ropes. 

Excavations in Babylonia and Assyria. Robert F. Harper. 

The Character of Jesus. N.S. Burton. 

History of Old Testament Prophecy. W. R. Harper. 

August. 

The Old Testament in Education of the Race. 

A Half Century of Rerimg en D. G. Lyon. 

The Ancient Synagogue Servic 

Ancient Persian Doctrine of a Putere Life. A. V. W. Jack- 
son. 


G. A. Smith. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—London. August. 


A Strange Episode in the Life of Maj.-Gen. Sir James 
Browne. 

Robert Burns. 

An Excursion in the Atlas Mountains. 
Some German Novels. 
Through Touraine on Wheels. 
England’s Duty in South Africa : 

. Michie. 


Board ‘of Trade Journal.—London. July 15. 
Cotton Cultivation in the Caucasus, 


English Industries on German Competition. 
The Foreign Trade of China in 1895. 


Walter B. Harris. 


Sir —— Maxwell. 
A Study on the Ground. 
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The Sugar Industry of Formosa. 
Tobacco Cultivation in India. 


Borderland.—London. (Quarterly.) July. 


Shall We Live After Death ; and If So, How ? 

George Fox. With Port rait. 

Haunted Houses up to Date. Miss X. 

The True Basis of the New Catholicism. 

Telepathy and Prayer. (1) The Strange Experiences of Dr. 
rnardo ; (2) Experiments in America. 

Miracles ; Catholic and Protestant. 

Belg ag of the Demon Lover. Dr. Franz Hartmann and 

ers. 


The Bookman.—New York. August. 


Uncollected Poems of H. C. Bunner. 
Mrs. Meynell. E. K. Chambers 
An Unpublished Poem by EGenund Waller. 


Canadian Magazine.—Toronto. August. 


A Canadian Bicycle in Europe.—V. 
The Cry for Free Silver. John A, Cooper. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—London. August. 


Round the Royal Mews. B. Fletcher Robinson. 
At Home and Abroad with George Curzon. W.E. Gre 
English Cave-Dwellers of To-day. Rev. S. Baring- ‘Gould. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—New York. August. 


Some Unusual Forms of Locomotives. G. L. Cark. 
— in Modern Steam Engine Building. W. D. Wans- 


ugh, 
Fly- Wineel Novelties H. E. Campbell. 
Elevator Cables. Charles Desmond. 
The World’s Desire for Rapid Transit. G. E. Wals 
ee Blast Apparatus for Cleaning Castings. F. i  Brooks- 


Conveying Belts and Their Use. T. Robins, Jr. 
Some Fuel Problems. J. D. Weeks. 
The Storage Battery. A. E. Childs. 


Catholic World.—New York. August. 


Convention of the Irish Race. 

Reminiscences of Comme After the Crimean War. 
“The War of the Sexes.” MacCorrie. 

Fifty Years of American Literature. W.B. McCormick. 
Pilgrimage Churches in the by Onertegs H. Coursen. 
The Church in the Sandwich Islands. W. Mulhane. 

Some Great Women of the Old Régime 

Amarilli Etrusca and the Roman eading-Circle Movement. 
Are Anglican Orders Valid? C.J. Powers. 

Evolution of a Great City. J. J. O’Shea. 


Chambers’ Journal.—Edinburgh. August. 


The Case of the Trawler and the Line Fisherman. W. A. 
mith, 

‘“* Hansard.” 

* The Baltic. 

The Poe tll Lake-Dwellers. 

Cyclomania. 

A Chat About Barristers. 


Charities Review.—Galesburg, Ill. May. 


Treatment of Tramps in Small Cities. J. W. Bradshaw. 
Report of Committee on Vag prancy- 

Analysis of the Social Structure of a Western Town.—III. 
Causes and Conditions of Crime Among Women. 


The Chautauquan.—Meadville, Pa. August. 


The Justices of the Supreme Court. David H. Wheeler. 
A Traveler’s Views of New Mexico. J. R. Spears. 
Where Do the Immigrants Go? C. C. Adams. 

German Universities. Alja R. os. 

The pa de? avy to Biology. H.F. 
The Indian S$ Language. W.H. ‘Wassell. 
Aspects of a in America. Clarence Cook. 

The Bank of England. Horace Townsend. 

Jean Paul Frederick Richter. Joseph Forster. 
Past and Future of Physical Education. A. Mosso. 
Tennyson’s Women. Eugene Parsons. 


Charles Edwardes. 


Church Quarterly Review.—London. July. 


The Constitution of the Churches in the Days of the Apostles. 
The Present Tendencies of Presbyterianism. 

The Epistle to the Romans. 

r. Bright's ** Studies in Church History.” 

Profeasor Moore’s Commentary on Judges. 

The Somerset Carthusians. 

Dr. Gibson’s ** Thirty-nine Articles.” 
‘The Ancient Mysteries. 

Keble’s * Christian Year.” 

Dr. Beet’s Studies in Theology and Personal Religicn. 
The Seventh (Ecumenical Council. 

The Education Bill; What Next? 








Contemporary Review.—London. August. 


Mr. Balfour and His Critics—‘‘ The Foundations of Belief.” 
Professor Seth. 
Home Rule and the Irish Para, + T, AF O’Connor. 


The Autonomy of Labor. 
Mahomedanism ; the Caliph and aie ‘Duties. Ahmed Riza 


Bey. 
N itragin : a New Advance in Agriculture. C. M. Aikman. 
The Orange Society of Ireland. Michael Macdonagh. 
‘Passing Through the Fire *—Ancient Ordeals. Andrew 


Lang. 
Living 5 — Te a Sketch of Moravian Anabaptism. 


Browning’s Poem, “ La Saisiaz.” A. Taylor Innes. 
The Ancient Egyptian Book of the Dead. J. Hunt Cooke. 
Money and Investments. 


Cornhill Magazine.—London. August. 
The Ratti of the Nile ; an Anniversary Study. J. K. Laugh- 


on. 
American Millionaires. : 
Memoirs of Ali Effendi Gifoon ; a Soudanese Soldier. 
Children’s Theology. 
Gustavus bbotphes of Sweden. Spenser Wilkinson. 
Sir Henry Parkes. A. Patchett Martin. 
Fags and mere g. Horace G. Hutchinson. 
Pages from a Private Diary. Continued. 


Cosmopolis.—London. August. 


The True Cosmopolis. Frederic ote _* 
Bloated Armaments. Justin McCarth 
The Comité de Salut Public in the Light of Recent Docu- 


ments. 
Current German Literature. John G. Robertson. 
—— and 4 pang Colonization. (In French.) Joseph Chail- 
ey-Ber 
Literature in England. (In French.) Augustin Filon. 
Unedited Letters of Ivan Tourguéneff. Continued. (In 


French.) 

Diary of President Bouhier ; the Book of the Day in Paris. 
(in French.) Emile Faguet. 

Woman Suffrage. (In German. ) Helen Lange. 

The Tiara of King Saitapharnes. (In German.) A. Furt- 


wingler. 
The Ethics of Modern Novels. (In German.) Lady Blen- 
nerhassett. 


Critical Review.—London. (Quarterly.) July 15. 
Rev. E. P. Gould’s Commentary on the Gospel According to 


. Mark. 
Ramsay’s St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. R. 


nowling. 
. von Dobschiitz’s “ Studien zur Textkritik der Vulgata. D 


Prof R. R. “= Moulton’s Literary Study of the Bible. Dr. 
honda Difficulties Nota Hindrance. Dy. L. H. Mills. 


The Dial.—Chicago. August 1. 
A Year of Continental Literature.—I. 
August 16. 
A Year of Continental Literature.—II. 
Dublin Review.—London. (Quarterly.) July. 


A Regius Professor on the Truthfulness of Catholics. Dom 


John Chapman. 
A Regius Professor on the Roman See. Rev. Luke Riving- 


ton. 

Sir Francis Englefield. A. A. Harrison. 

Papal Elections and Coronations. Egerton Beck. 

The Cardinal of York. <A. Shield. 

The Stratton Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1512-1577. Florence 
Peacock. 


Economic Review.—London. (Quarterly.) July. 


Thomas Hughes and Septimus Hansard. J. M. Ludlow. 
The Rights of the Individual. Rev. H. Rashdall. 
Socialism and Social Politics in Austria. Rev. M. Kaufmann. 
Some Statistics of Middle-Class Expenditure. E. Grubb. 
The Agricultural Banks Association : 

A Vindication. E. M. Leman. 

A Rejoinder. H. W. Wolff. 


Edinburgh Review.—London. (Quarterly.) July. 


Cardinal Manning and the Catholic Reaction of Our Times. 
The New Scottish Novelists. 

Sheridan. 

The Universities of the Middle Ages. 

The Countess oo s Diary. 

The Paget Pa 

Gardens and i Craft. 

The Government of France Since 1870. 


Egypt 


THE REVIEW 








OF REVIEWS. 





Educational Review.—London. August. 


Eton Reminiscences. 

Cardinal Richelieu. 

A Manual of Philolo; 

New Testament Greek. 

bas Teaching of Science in Girls’ Schools. Mrs. M. McKil- 
Op. 
English Illustrated Magazine.—London. August. 


The Wreck of the Drummond Castle. Charles Marquardt. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy ; a Famous Irish Statesman. With 
Portrait. 

The Sacred Crown of Hungary. Dr. J. Horowitz. 

weer Her Hat, and the Height of Absurdity. R. 8. Love- 


Lady So in the Soudan. With Portrait. H. Ward. 
The Right Way to See Norway. H. L. Braekstad. 


Fortnightly Review.—London. August. 


The Future of China. 

The Gorge of the Aar, Switzerland, and Its Teachings. 

Sir John Seeley. Herbert A. L. Fisher. 

Luck or Leadership in Parliament ? 

se and the Nature of Money. With Diagram. W. 


Mallock. 
eae  caeanees on South Africa. Continued. Olive Schrei- 


Zola’ m4 "Philosophy of Life. R. E. S. Hart. 

The Human Animal in Battle. ba W. Wilson. 

Sunday Closing in Operatien. L. Stephen. 

a Pike, Virginia ; On an old American Turnpike. A. G. 
rad 

The New + an Naval Programme. C. B. Roylance-Kent. 

The Making of an American President. Francis H. Hardy. 


The Forum.—New York. August. 


The West and the East. C.S. Gleed, T. S. Van Dyke. 

A French College Sixty Years Dee, Jules Simon. 

The Next American University. W. MacDonald. 

Social and Economic Influence of the Bicycle. J. B. Bishop. 

Altruism in Economics. W. H. Mallock. 

The Free-Coinage Epidemic. J. S. Morrill. 

Blunders of a Democratic Administration. S. M. Cullom. 

What the Republican Party Stands for. Horace Porter. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. Julius H. Ward 

Modern Archswology: Recent Excavations in Greece. J. 
Gennadius. 

The Matrimonial Market. Edward Cary. 

Significance of the Canadian Elections. George Stewart. 


Free Review —London. il 


Our Ideas of Right and Wrong. B.S. Proc 

The Immorality of Religious ducation. R. = Villiers. 

Shakespeare and Montaigne. Continued. John M. Robert- 
son. 

The Present Position of Unitarianism., 

Ouida’s “ Views and Opinions. Frederick Rockell. 

The Evils of Schools, Thomas Waugh. 

ade e on Lea 

What Children Should be Told. H. Mansell. 

Noah’s Ark. D. Stokes. 

Dangerous Women. A. Laidlaw. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. Angust. 


Senior Wranglers. Charles G. Nuttall. 

In Spanish Ceres. James Platt. 

The Credulous Side of the Railway Mania. John Pendleton. 

An Eighteenth Century Atlas of England and Wales. F. 
Owen Whitaker. 

The White Rose on the Border. Continued. Alison Buckler. 

** Edipe Tyranne” at the Comédie Frangaise. W. A. Fox. 


The Green Bag.—Boston. August. 


William Sampson. Irving Browne. 
The English Law Courts.—VL.: The Ecclesiastical Courts. 


Gunton’s Magazine.—New York. August. 


The Chicago Platform. 
English Reasoning on Protection. 
owcetas cheng in New York City. J. M. Mayers. 
Labor Problem in Japan. Fusataro Takano. 
Basis of Real Bimetallism. J. H. Clark. 
Foreign and American Banking. 
Cuban War and Spanish Treasury. 
The Debt of Great Britain. Lawrence Irwell. 
The American City. M. McG. Dana. 
Homiletic Review.—New York. August. 


The Biblical Account of the Deluge.—III. J. W. Dawson. 

Local Aids to Pulpit Realism. C. Geikie. 

Study of the Apocrypha by the Preacher. J. O. Murray. 

False Theories of Right and Wrong. W.S. Killy. 

——s Politics and Israel’s First Captivity. J. F. Me- 
surdy. 








CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Irrigation Age.—Chicago. August. 
Influence of Irrigation on Climate and Health. W. L. Wood- 
ruff. 
The South Dakota Artesian Basin. F. F. B. Coffin. 
The Art of Irrigation.—XV. T.S. Van Dyke. : 
Jewish Quarterly Review.—London. July. 


Egyptian Fragments. Dr, A. Neubauer. 
Some Remarks on Samaritan Literature and Religion. <A. 


Cowley. 
of the New Testament. F.C. Conybeare. 


The Demonolo; 
The Talmudical Law of Agenc Rev. L. M. Simmons. 


Jehuda Bonsenyor and His Collection of Aphorisms. Dr. M. 


Kayserling. ; 
The Dietary Laws from a Woman's Point of View. Frances 


A. Joseph. 
Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies.—Phil- 
adelphia. June. 


American Hydraulic Gates and Movable Dams. A. O. 


owell, 
Highway Bridges. Carl Gayler. 


Journal of the United States Artillery.—Fort Monroe. 
(Bi-monthly.) July-August. 
Naval Attack on Sea-Coast Fortifications. H. L. Haw- 


thorne. 
The Tram-Chronograph. F. J. Smith. 
‘The Principles of War. Colmar, Freiherr von der Goltz. 
Garrison Artillery Warfare. 
Artillery Material. 
Military Geography : Cuba. 


Juridical Review.—London. (Quarterly.) July. 


Historical Development of Scots Law. Prof. J. Dove Wilson. 

Lorimer’s Juristic Theory. A. Thomson. , 

Legal Position of Auditors of Joint-Stock Companies. R. 
Scott Brown. P 

Progress of the Second Division of the Court of Sessions. 

The Socager in Domesday. G. Law 


Knowledge.—London. August. 


Hygroscopic Seeds. Rev. A. S. Wilson. 

English Coins. Continued. G. F. Hill. 

Waves. Continued. Vaughan Cornish. 

eae * gaa of the Variable Stars. Lieut.-Col. E. E. Mark- 
wick. : 

Fur-seals ; Our Fur Producers. R. Lydekker. 

How to Observe an Earthquake. Dr. C. Davison. 


Lend a Hand.—Boston. August. 


Plan for Permanent International Tribunal. W.S. Logan. 
Counsel and Action. °“W. A. Butler. 
Man and Beast. Edward E. Hale. 
‘The Sweating System. Henry White. 
Our Dealings With the Indians. J. E. Greene. 
Leisure Hour.—London. August. 


‘The Round Towers of Ireland. C. Lee. 
A Holiday Ramble in the Voleanic Eifel, Germany. Kath- 
arine S. Macquoid. 


ven 4 of Dr. Johnson in Eighteenth Century Oxford. E. 


. Parry. 
‘The Royal Bociety. Continued. Herbert Rix. 
Longman’s Magazine.—London. August. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. A. K. H. B. 
Atmospheric Pressure. H. Harries. 


London Quarterly Review.—London. July. 


‘The Early Ages of the Human Race. 
Profit-Sharing and Gain-Sharing. 

Lord Clive and Warren Hastings. 
Albrecht Ritschl’s Theology. 

Keat’s Letters. 

The Bible as Literature. 

Recent Researches Among the Annelids. 


The Looker-On.—New York. August. 
Shakespeare's Dramatic Construction.—V. W. H. Fleming. 


Sir John Millais, Bart. Arthur Hoeber. 
The Art of Accompanying. , H. W. Loomis. 


Lucifer.—London, July 15. 


Buddhism, Christianity. and Phallicism. H. P. Blavatsky. 
J Lives of the Later Platonists. Continued. G. R. 8. 


ead. 
The Spirit of the Age. Continued. A. Fullerton. 
Siffsm. Continued. Hon. Otway Cuffe. 
The Unity Underlying All Religion. Mrs. Besant. 
Animal Reincarnation. 
Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. August. 


Owen Glendower ; a Prince of Wales. 
el Levin and Her Times. 


The Long Vacation in Oxford. 

An Execution in India. 

On the Antiquity of Tobacco-Smoking. 

The Red Deer of New Zealand. 

ae and Cambridge Cricket Match of 1895; In Lord's 
‘avilion. 


Menorah Monthly.—New York. August. 


Simon, Renan, and Darmesteter. 
Light of Freedom and Liberty. M. J. Gries. 


Metaphysical Magazine.—New York. August. 


The Universe Within. Hudor Genone. 

The Art of Mind-Building.—II. Elmer Gates. 
Krishna’s Teaching on Karma. Charles Johnston. 
Tyranny of Intellectual Shrewdness. R. B. Davenport. 
Beyond the Illusions of Sense. B. ¥. Underwood. 
Evolution of the Home. Lydia Bell. 


Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, Iowa. August. 


Camping and Climbing in the Big Horn. D. F. and J. E. 
ogers. 

The Angler’s Paradise—Puget Sound. H. Bashford. 

Newport on the Pacific. Florence McKinnie. 

School Libraries. 8S. K. Stevenson. 

Woman. Emma Y. Ross. 


Missionary Herald.—Boston. August. 
Interdependence of Home and Foreign Missions. 


Missionary Review of the World.—New York. August. 


The Gospel in Spain. W. H. Gulick. 

Work Among French Priests. L. J. Bertrand. 
Nine Centuries of Buddhism.—V. F. D. Shawe. 
Romanism in China. John Ross. 

Lessons from Romish Missions. W. F. Gibbons. 

The Inquisition and Its ‘* Holy Offices.” A. T. Pierson. 


Monthly Illustrator and Home and Country.—New York. 


An American Artist in Paris: Elizabeth C. Nourse. 
Whist and Its Masters.—I. R. F. Foster. 
The Making of Monotypes. H. W. Faulkner. 


Music.—Chicago. August. 


Photographed Voice Production. Rosa Belle Holt. 
Songs of the Lark and the N cy I. G. Tompkins. 
University Work in Music. . G. Hanchett. 

Music: Its Lawsand Tendencies. Eleanor P. Sherwood. 


National Magazine.—Boston. August. 


Yachting on the Great Lakes. E.S. Hoch. 
Our Coast Defense.—V. Lieut. J. A. Frye. 
A New Southern Park. Blanche G. Sargent. 
Golf and Golf Clubs, A. W. Tarbell. 


National Review.—London. August. 


Mrs. Meynell’s Essays. George Meredith. 

Joseph Chamberlain. B.C. Skottowe. 

The we Question in the United States. 
alker. 

The Uspopaiosity of the House of Commons. T. Mackay. 

The Secret of Catholicism. Dr. William Barry. 

Five Years’ Reform in New Zealand. W. P. Reeves. 

Our Naval Weakness. B. Tiliett. 


New Review.—London. August. 


The Cuban Question. James Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 

Making for Empire. Ernest E. Williams. 

Li Hung Chang’s Diplomacy. E. H. Parker. 

The Drift of Modern Medicine. Dr. George M. Carfrae. 

‘* Bloody Jeffreys *—Lord Chancellor Jeffreys. Francis Watt. 
Abbé de BrantOme. David Hannay. 

The Intolerable Waste of Parliament. James Annaud. 
Coronation Notes from Russia. Ian Malcolm. 


Francis A. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. August. 


The Decline of Cobdenism. Sidney Low. 
Molimo ; the God Who Promised Wastors tothe Matabele. J. 


M. Orpen. 
Nature vs. the Chartered Company. Hon. John Scott 


Montagu. 
The Battle of Standards in America : 

(I.)War to the Knife. _ W. L. Alden. 

(IL.) Suggestions for a Compromise. W. Dillon. 
The Training of a Jesuit. Father Clarke. 
Li Hung Chang. A. Michie. 
Life in the Moon, and Animal and Human Psychology. 
Prince Kropotkine. 

Life in Poetry ; Poetical Conception. Prof. Courthope. 
Thomas Henry Huxley ; a Reminiscence. Wilfrid Ward. 
The Quality of Mercy—Cruelty to Animals. Ouida. 
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a Paramakansa : a Real Mahatman. Prof. Max 

ller. 

Arbitration with America. John Morl 

Wh Sone Africa Can taco Letter oe. the Editor. Melius 
e Villiers. 


North American Review.—New York. August. 


Future of the Anglo-Saxon Race. Walter ae. 

Is Japanese Competition a Myth? R. P. Porte 

The Canadian Elections and Their Result. J. Ww. Russell. 
Wild Traits in Tame Animals.—VI. a Robinson. 
Power of the British Press. H. W. Luc 


Issues and Prospects of the Sosmndan.” ‘w. E. Chandler, J... 


r Quince 

Some Ante Bellum Politics. G. W. Julian. | 
Can the Criminal Be Reclaimed? H. 8. Williams. 
Natural Bimetallism. G. H. Lepper. 

Novels Without a Purpose, Grant Allen. 

How to Prolong Life, William Kinnear. 

Italian Immigration. Prescott F. Hall. 


Outing.—New York. August. 


A Bout With the Blue Fish. E. W. Sandys. 
Through Virginia Awheel.—II. J. B. Carrington. 
The Half-Raters. R. B. Burchard. 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel : Tabreez to Kohl. 
The Naval Militia. Lieut. W. H. Stayton. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. August. 


Unexplored Regions of the High Sierras.—III. T. 8. Solo- 
mon 
The Origin of Fan Tan. Stewart Cole 


Bird Notes in Southern California. H. L. Graham 
Indian Medicine Men. L. G. Yates. 
Yosemite and the Big Trees. eemeeveieWGdman. 


The Teaching Force. Edward T. Pierce. 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. August. 
Hardwick Hall. Rev. A. H. Malan 
The Cambridge “ A. D. C.”’ AH. Marshall. 


The Kingdom of Kerry. G. W. Forrest. 
Balloons ; the Follies of Fashion. Mrs. Parr. 


Devonshire ; the Country and Towns of the Dart. 
aor to Tell Fortunes by the Stars. With Diagrams. F, 
egge. 


Photo-Beacon.—Chicago. July. 


Chautauqua Convention. 
Artistic Lighting.—_IV. James Inglis. 


Photographic Times.—New York. August. 


are of Photography, etc. G. F. Jaubert. 
s of Panoramic Cameras. KE. J. Prindle. 
hochromatic Photography With Ordinary Plates. 
The Bronx in the City of New York. M. Toch. 
Naturalistic Photography.—II. P. H. Emerson. 


Presbyterian Quarterly —Richmond, Va. July. 


Theology the Science of Religion. W. T. Hall. 

Dr. Bavinck on the Principium Externum. H. E. Dosker. 
The Foreign Evangelist: An Inquiry. P. D. Stephenson. 
A Perversion of History. J. A. addell. 

Historical Sketch of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 


Quarterly Review.—London. July. 


Sir Edward-Hamley. 

Dante’s** Vita Nuova.” 

The Garden. 

Democratic Finance. 

The Letters of Edward Fitzgerald. 
New Methods of Historical Inquiry. 
Claudian. 

Our Indian Frontier. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 

* The eieeoey of Belief,” by the Duke of Argyll 
The French in Madagascar 

The Citizenship of the British Nobility. 


Review of Reviews.—New York. August. 


William J. Bryan: A - apamenal Sketch. W. J. Abbot. 
“4 4 Beecher Stow: 
- ~~ oom The Father of ** Nobody’s Children.” 
tea 
The Latest Plea for International Bimetallism. 
Progress and Present Conditions of the Australian Federa- 
tion Movement. John Quick. 


Rosary Magazine.—New York. August. 


Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. J. L. M. Monsabre. 
A Chapter of Persecution in Our Own Day. B. J. Clinch. 


wT. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. . 


Letters on the Dominican Order.—II. P. Duchaussoix. 
The Yellowstone National Park.—II. G. E. Hardy. 
The Sanitarian.—New York. July. 


More About the Public Rain-Baths. M. Morris. 
Purification of Public Water Supplies. G.H. Rohe. 
Immunity, Natural and Acquir J. M. French. 
Infected Atmosphere. Guy Hinsdale. 


August. 
The Jennerian Centennial J © ge aie H. R. Stover. 


Foods in Disease. George Tix 
School Room Hygiene. illiam A. Moury. 


Pollution of Water Supplies. A. M. Be 
’ The Ng 9 — August. 
Law Reporting. H.W. T 
Teaching Shorthand. H. me on 
Strand Magazine.—London. July 15. 


Lord Charles Beresford ; Interview. W. G. FitzGerald. 
Heroes of the Albert Medal. Continued. L. & Lewis. 
The o Cuntenacy of Robert Burns. Alex. Cargi 

Ss. Andrée’s Balloon Voyage to the rei Pole. 


— 
Dog Smugglers. C. S. Pelham-Clinton. 
The New Photography. A.W. Porter. 

Students’ Journal.—_New York. August. 
Brainard C. Bro 
Odd Features of "Aninel Life. 
Asphalt Pavement. 
Sunday at Home —London. August. 

Scotland One Hundred and Sixty Years Ago. Rev. J. P. Hob- 

son. 
Worms, Germany, ard Its Jewish Legends. Rev. I. Harris. 
Sunrise in Japan. Continued. Katharine Tristram. 
The Handwriting of Richard Baxter. Dr. A. B. Grosart. 

Temple Bar.—London. August. 

Lord Bramwell. John Macdonell. 


As. 


A Day in Goa, India. wson. 
Matthew Prior. E. Manson. 
Bicétre Prison, Paris. Tighe Hopkins. 


The Treasury.—New York. August. 


The Work at Northtield. F. Noble. 
The Military and the Christian Life. J. T. Pate. 
——* Toward a Unity of the Denominations. C. H. 


mall. 
Neale of Broad Culture in the Ministry. Charles Noble. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. August. 


McClellan’s Peninsular Campaign. F. 4, paenee. 
Our Cavalry in Mexico. leat, -Col. W. B. 

The Queen of the Desert. (Lady Hester “oll ) 
The German Army. Capt. J. J. YorGonnell. 


United Service Magazine.—London. August. 


The Murder of Mr. Stokes. Captain Salusbury. 
priecoseals as Our Naval Base da th the East Indies. 
Kabul in 1879-80. Continued. Col. G. B. Pretyman. 
‘ aes to Malta and Back. 
Je 
The Cavalry Soldier in India. R. H. Morri: 
The Canadian North-West Rebellion, 1885. “Concluded. 
= Lp = the Army Medical Staff. Surgeon-Major R. 


They Gattlencld of Wirth. Major C. E. de 1 
An Italian Doctor in png Lily Wolffeone” Beresford. 


Westminster Review.—London. August. 


How the First Priests Measured Time. 
tran trgeney. Manica toanaata 
nglis story an e Go. ndard. J. 
Our Young Soldiers in India. T. A Peery Ma — nadie 
The Indian Executive ; Law or Caprice ? 
babes oe «oh Impulse of Mrs. Browning's Poetry. Thomas 
The Influence of eh Upon Mi 
The Brovention of Crime oem nd. Walter Natthan. 
r e in Iifor age Homes. J 
A Claim for the Art of Fiction. E. G. "Wheel eit. 
Note on Marriage and Divorce in Scotland. 





Wilson’s Photographic Magazine.—New York. August. 


Sixteenth Annual Convention at Cu ta: 
Some Thinking About Thought. § Wilson. _— 

A Greeting. Jex Bardwell. 

Papers for Professional Photographers. John A. Tennant. 
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THE GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


Daheim.—Leipzig. 


July 11. 
Criminal Anthropometry. A. D. Klaussmann. 
July 18. 
Robert Burns. With Portrait. R. Fuchs. 
July 25. 


German Fisheries at the Berlin Exhibition. H. von Zobel- 
titz. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 14. 


The Bank of England. Dr. A. Heine. 
The Berlin Exhibition. 
Dortmund, 


Deutsche Revue.—Stuttgart. July. 


Labor Organization. G. von Stormarn. 
Reminiscences of a Sobleowse econ nee- Dr. Henrici. 

The Army Reorganization of Count Caprivi. Von Leszezyn- 

ski. 
Prince Bismarck and the North-German Bund. 
Aérial Navigation. Gross. 
Suzerain and Vassals. 
Spiritism. Prof. L. Biich 
the Discovery of the North ‘Const of Greenland. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. July. 


The Tower of Bevano. J. V. Widmann. 

Li Hung Chang. M. von Brandt. 

Koni = Soon (Prussia) University. F. Friedlander. 

The Microcosm—Evolution of Life. J. Reinke. 

The Development of Ancient History Writing. O. Seeck. 
Berlin Music Life. Carl Krebs. 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Paris. July. 


Geneva and Zurich ; Some Reflections on the National Expo- 
sitions of 1896 and 1883. 
Coa the or of Plevna ; from the Letters of S. Botkine. 


Jane haviow “4 “Trish Idylls.” Aug. Glardon. 
Slatin Pasha, a Prisoner of the Mahdi. Maurice Muret. 
Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
July 1. 
The Poem of the Rhone. Mistral. 


George Sand as a Journalist. L. De Vos 
Unity of Doctrine: Unity in Military Action. J. Blomdus. 
The Belographic Communications Between France and Her 


Colonies. 
The Reorganization of the Louvre Picture Galleries. L. 
n 

Siam and the Siamese. F. M 

Letters on Foreign Politics. ‘Madame Juliette Adam. 
July 15. 

The Poem of the Rhone. Mistral. 

The Noviciate of England. Madame de Novikoff. | 

The Budget of 1897. Saint-Genis. 

M. Zola as a Public Character. C. Mauclair. 

Cardinal Lavigerie. L. Lavigerie. 

Siam and the Siamese. F. zene 

Judicial Reform. Demombyn 

Letters on Foreign Politics. "edame Juliette Adam. 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. 

July 4. 
Cardinal Richelieu in Literature and Art. G. Larroumet. 
The Barras Memoirs. F. A. Aulard. 

July 11. 
Maupassant Drawn by Himself. G. Chatel. 
The Poetry of Héléne Vacaresco. Léon Barracand. 

July 18. 
Correspondence a the Princess Palatine. 
Li Hung Chang. F. Ganesco. 

July 25. 
The Goncourts. Emile Faguet. 
The Co-education of the Sexes in the Sixteenth Century. 


Pelletier. 
Revue des Deux Mondes.—Paris. 


July 1. 


Twenty-five Years After. Duc de Bro ae 
The Life of a Savant: Hermann von Helmholtz. G. Gueroult. 


G Depping. 


L. 


Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. July. 
German Mottoes. A. —_ be. 
The Sounds tae ay d the Anglo-Egyptian E ti 
e Soudan Campaign an e Anglo- ian Expedition. 
The Berlin shite ” — pedi 
Heinrich von Sybel on the Origin of the War of 1866, Dr. 
Volker. 
Neue Revue.—Vienna. 

July 1. 
The Parties of French Socialism. Dr. R. Schiiller. 
The Philosophy of the Upanishads. Dr, A. Lampa. 

July 8. 
The Berlin Exhibition. C. Albert 
The Philosophy of the vee Continued. 

July 15. 
University Life in England. Prof. O. Jespersen. 

July 22. 
Socialism in France. Dr R. Schiiller. 
University Life in England. Continued. 

Nord und Siid.—Breslau. July. 


Karl Bechstein. With Fore. E. Zabel. 

The Siege of Paris. Karl Blin 

Ernest Moritz Arndt and Ghanlotte Quistorp. H. Meisner. 
Christian Names. K-. Wissely. 


Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 22. 


The Wiirttemberg one at Stuttgart. Peceerinus. 
Yellowstone Park. Dr. Max Graf von Zeppelin. 
Adolf Bastian. With Portrait. 


MAGAZINES. 

The * Foninist, bs Party and Marriogs. A. Barine. 

The Caliph Abdulla * ee vents — 

Some In ee 

The Posthumous ke ee Rune ; Stevenson. T. de 
Wyzewa. 


July 15. 
‘The Gavatamant of National Defense.—II. The First Mis- 


William pogedawrentty J. seats, 

The Seine Assizes. J. Crupp 

Swedish Fiction.—II. halailen Strindberg. O. G. de Hei- 
denstam. 

The Economic Movement. A. Moirea 

France and Richard Wagner. H.S. “Obazabeeiain. 


Revue de Paris.—Paris. 
July “ 
Letters to George Sand. Barbé 
The Tomb of Petrarch. x. J. | on OY 
The Yellow Kingdom. F. Schrader. 
A Goons Doctor of the Seventeenth ‘Century N. M. Bernar- 


Orpheus. Saint-Saens. © 


July 15. 
Quirinal-Vatican-Republic. E. Lavisse. 
Provincial Politics. L. Mabilleau. 


Some Recollections of Youth. Munkacsy. 
The Cuban Insurrection. A. Deskardins. 
The Turin Emigration. Comte ; ion 
Paris Flower Shows. T. Villard 
Revue des Revues.—Paris. 
July 1. 


German Women. Laura Marholm. 
Unknown Ancestors of the Dumas, 


July 15. 
Acetyline ; a Revolution in Lighting. G. Brunel. 


Paul d’Estrée. 


Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
July 4. 
The Solar Spectrum. André Broca 
Ancient Monetary Systems. Continued. L. Theureau. 
July 11. 
Marine Navigation. G. L. Pesce. 
Statistics of Rabies. With Maps. V. Turquan. 
The Decimal System for Bibliography and the Congress of 
the Royal Society of London. 
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July 18. 
The Composition of the Cromium. A. Recoura, 
Malaria in Madagascar. MM. Vincent and Burot. 
July 25. 


Cartesian Mechanics. M. Oumoff. 
Areca and Pepper. Ern. Martin. 


Nuova Antologia.—Rome, 
July 1. 


Zola’s Rome. Ernesto Masi. 
Italy’s Penal System. I. Mme. Jessie White Mario. 
Ernesto Rossi. G. Monaldi. 


July 10. 


Julia Salis Schwabe. Prof. P. Villari. 
Philosophy and Socialism. A. Ciappelli. 
The Crisis in the City of Naples. A. Cottrau. 





OTHER EUROPEAN MAGAZINES. 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Revue Socialiste.—Paris. July. 


Socialism as Opposed to Anarchism. G. Renard. 
A Theory of Property. Concluded. L. Walras. 
Sergius Stepniak. P. Boz. 

Socialists and Democrats in Italy. Eudemone. 


Rassegna Nazionale.—Florence. 


July 1. : 
An XVIIIth Century Precursor of Rossini. G. Moranda. 
Memories of Sta. Maria del Bosco. V. di Giovanni. 
The Publicity of Criminal Trials. R. Corniani. 


July 16. 
Serpents. G. Giacosa. 


The Cathedral of Nardo. C. de Giorgi. 
The Rule of Faith Against Protestan 





INDEX TO PERIODICALS. 





Unless otherwise specified all references are to the August numbers of periodicals. 


For table of abbreviations see page 384. 


Africa: 
England’s Duty in South Africa, A. Michie, Black. 
Nature vs. the Chartered Company, J. S. Montagu, NC. 


Why South Africa Can Wait, M. de Villiers, NC. 
Stray Thoughts on South Africa, Olive Schreiner, FR. 
Molime, the God Who Promised Victory to the Matabele, 


NC. 

The Murder of Mr. Stokes, USM. 
Agnostic Evolution as a —— ACQ. 
Almanacs, Frank W. Crane, G. 
Altruism in Economics, W. H. Mallock, F. 
American Association, Early Years of the, W. H. Hale, APS. 
Amsterdam, Fort, The Garrison of, L. D. Scisco, AHReg. 
Anglo-Saxon Race, Future of the, Walter Besant, NAR. 
Animals, Wild Traits in Tame—VI., L. Robinson, NAR. 
Annelids and Recent Research, LQ, July. 
Saeeronensy : Early Ages of the Human Race, LQ. July. 
Arbitration, International, Belva A. Lockwood, AMC, July. 
Archeology, Modern: Recent Excavations in Greece, F. 
Architecture : See Contents of ARec. 
Argyll’s (Duke of) “ Philosophy of Belief,” GR, J = 
Aristocracy : Citizenship of the British Nobi ity, QR, July. 
Armenian Notables, Some, Emma P. Telford, G. 
Armies : eee Ke 

England’s Young Soldiers in India, WR. 

The Human Animal in Battle, H. W. Wilson, FR. 
Astrology : How to Tell Fortunes by the Stars, PMM. 
Apeeneey : . i 

Life in the Moon, Prince Krapotkin, NC. 

Variable Stars, E. E.Markwick, K 

Atlas Mountains, W. B. Harris, Black. 

Australia, The Federation of, Owen Hall, Lipp. 
Australian Federation Movement, Progress of the, RR. 
Authors, A Generation of Women, Carolyn Halstead, MM. 
Balfour’s Philosophy—IIL., St. George Mivart, ACQ. 
Ballooning : 

Balloons, Mrs. Parr, PMM. 

Andrée’s Voyage to the North Pole, Str, July. 
Banking : See also Contents of Bank. 

Foreign and American pats. vag 
Barbary, Peeps into, J. E. B. Meakin, Harp. 
Barnardo, Dr., W..T. Stead, RR. 

Baxter, Richard, Handwriting of, SunH. 
Bees, The Blessed, J. K. Reeve, Lipp. 

Bible as Literature, LQ, July. 

Bicycling : . 

A Canadian Bicycle in Europe—V, CanM. 

Social and Economic Influence of the Bicycle, F. 

Through Virginia Awheel—IL., 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel, O. 

Cyclomania, CJ. iy : 

Big Horn, Camping and Climbing in the, MidM. 
Bimetallism : ; , : 
Is the ad Standard Desirable? W. A. Richardson, 
AMC, July. 

Basis of Real Bimetallism, J. H. Clark. GMag. 

Natural Bimetallism, G. H. Lepper, NAR. 

The Latest Plea for International Bimetallism. RR. 
Biology, The World’s Debt to, H. F. Osborn, Chaut. 

Bird Wren in Southern California, H. L. Graham, OM. 





Brantéme, Abbé de, David Hannay, NewR. 
Bridges, Highway, Carl Gaylor, JAKES June. 
Bryan, William J.: A Character Sketch, W. J. Abbot, RR. 
Browne, Maj. Gen. Sir James, Autobiography of, Black. 
Browning’s Poem “ La Saisiaz,” A. T. Innes, 
Buddhism : 
ag oe Buddhism in Japan, Annie E. Cheney, A. 
Nine Centuries of Buddhism—V., F. D. Shawe, MisR. 
Bunner, H. C., Uncollected Poems of, Bkman. 
Burns, Ro rt: Str, July ; Black. 
California : 
Yosemite and the Big Trees, R. Wildman, OM. 
oO or Regions of the High Sierras--III., OM. 
anada : 
Canadian Elections and Their Result, J. W. Russell, NAR. 
Canadian Elections, T, C. L. Ketchum, AMC, July. 
Canadian Elections, Signficance of the, G. Stuart, F. 
Career, Selecting a, C. H. Parkhurst, LHJ. 
Cathedrals, French—VII., Barr Ferree, ARec. 
Catholic Church : 
The Secret of Catholicism, W. Barry, NatR. 
Cardinal Manning and the Catholic Reaction, ER. 
The Training of a Jesuit, Father Clarke, NC. 
Cave-Dwellers in England, 8. Baring-Gould, CFM. 
Cetywayo, SM. 
Channel Island, C. Edwardes, GM. 
Chichester, W. C. Sydney, GM. 
Children : 
ldren’s Theology, C. 
What Children Should Be Told, H. Mansell, FreeR. 
China : The Future of China, FR. 
Christian Endeavor, Fifteen Years of, F. E. Clark, Fr. 
Cincinnati, Birthplace of the Order of the, NEM. 
City, The American, M. McG. Dana, GMag. 
Claudin, QR, July. 
Cleveland (Ohio), The Story of, H. E. Bourne, NEM. 
Clive, Lord, Biography of, LQ. July. 
Club Life vs. Home Life, G. S. Crawford, A. 
Cobdenism, The Decline of. Sidney Low, NC. 
Coins: English Coins, G. F. Hill, XK. 
Colleges and Universities, Future of American, D. C. Gil- 


man, AM. ' 
Colagtes, British: Making for Empire, E. E. Williams, 


ewR. 
Constantinople After the Crimean War, Reminiscences of, 








Q 
=a 


Cordova, the en’ of Memories, H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. Cos. 
Cosompolis, Frederick Harrison on, Cosmop. 

Cricket : Oxford and Cambridge Match, 1895, Mac. 

Crime, The Prevention of, WR. 

Crime: Can the Criminal Be Reclaimed? H. S. Williams, 


AR. 

Cuba’s Struggle for Liberty, F. G. Pierra, FrL. 
Cruelty to Animals, Ouida, 
ice aoa Poth ang Our Earl 

amon an ias ong Our Early Journalists, NEM. 
Dante’s * Vita Nuova,” QR, July. . 
Decoration, Burnt Wood in, J. W. Fosdick, CM. 
Decoration, Mural, at Washington—III.. AI. 
Deer : The Red Deer of New id, Mac. 
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Deluge, Biblical Account of the—III., J. W..Dawson, HomR. 
Desert, The Queen of the: Lady Hester Stanhope, US. 
Devonshire, M. 
Dog Smugglers, C. S. Pelham-Clinton, Ee. July. 
Dominican Order, Letters on the—II., 
Don Quixote The hy * of, A. F. Smcoat, Scrib. 
Duels, J. C. Hadd den, G 
Earthquakes, C. oa, K. 
Education : 
Evils of Boarding + ae T. Waugh, FreeR. 
Fags and Fag: egin me, c 
Immorality 0 gious Education, R. de a FreeR. 
The Aim of Modern eee. C. H. Hend erson, 
The Ae ong Force, E. T. Pierce, OM 
the Book of the Dead, CR. 
Eierbr ricity : The Storage Battery, A . E. Childs. CasM. 
Embroidery, Desi orentine, Helen M. Adams, LHJ. 
English Histo: ag he White Rose on the Border, GM. 
_, Our Ideas of Right and Wrong, B. 8. Proctor, FreeR. 
iction : 
The Art of Fiction, E. G. ha ay ats WR. 
The Ethics of Modern pores 
Some German Novels, B k. 
Financial : 
Money and tiveiiniane. CR. 
Bimetallism and the Nature of Money, W 
English History and the ve  sapmeeeie J. T. Baylee, WR. 
Democratic Finance, LS Tobe 
Fire Ordeals: ‘* Passing sough the Fire,” Andrew Lang, 


Fishing : The Trawler and the Line ee. CJ. 
Fitzgerald, Edward, Letters of, QR, J ay 
Flower Gardens, Old- Time, Alice Earle orse, Scrib. 
Foods in Disease, George Fisk, San 
ae The Influence of Stomach on Mind, WR. 
rance : 
Government of France Ringe 1870, ER, July. 
Bicétre, Paris, Tighe Hopkins, A 
Through Touraine on eels, Black. 
Fr .e-Coinage Epidemic J. 8. Morrill, F. 
Fremont, Gen.: Story_of a Famous Expedition, Cos. 
Frontenac, Count, in New France, —_ ~' is Stewart, Cos. 
Fuel Problems, Some, J. D. Weeks, C: 
Future Life, Ancient Persian Doctrine of a, BW. 
Cane: The Origin of Fan Tan, 8. Culin, OM. 
German Literature: 
Current German Literature, J. G. Robertson, Cosmop. 
Some German Novels, Black. 
Germany 
A Holiday Ramble in the Volcanic Eifel, LH. 
Worms and Its Jewish Legends, I. Harris, SunH. 
Story of An Ancient German Burg, C. F. Dewey Cos. 
Gladstone, Mr., at ant ee W. T. Stead, McCl. 
Glave in Nyassaland, E. J. Glave, CM. 
Golf Playing, The New Woe and, Mrs. R. de Koven, Cos. 
Guiana and the Dutch Claims, H. Thurston, M. 
Hamilton, Jefferson and, in Our Education, E. P. Powell, 


“ Hansard,” CJ. 
Hardwick ‘Hall, A. H. Malan, PMM. 
Hastings, Warren, Bio raphy of, LQ, July. 
Heraldry in America, "Stet Zeiber, Lip PP: 
Historical Inquiry, New neneee of, QR, July. 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell, ong. 
Home, Evolution of the, i dia Bell, MetM. 
Home Rule, Municipal, Cc. . Palmer, AMC, July. 
Horticulture : 
Gardens, QR, J = 6 
Gardens and Garden Craft, ER, Ju iy. 
Hoan. Modern, in Europe, A. de alonne, ARec. 
Hull House, Annie L. Muzzey, Dem. 
Hungary, Sacred Crown of, ‘a 
Huxley, Tnomas Henry, 
Hysteria, Epidemics of, Ww. Hirsch, APS. 
hasaigsaaty: Where Do the Immigrants Go? C. C. Adams, 
au 
Immigration : Italian Immigration, P. F. Hall, NAR. 
{rssigeenton Evils, Rhoda Gale, Lipp. 
ndia 
The Indian Executive, WR. 
Our Indian Frontier, QR, July. 
An Execution in India, Mac. 
A Day in Goa, J. Lawson, TB. 
Indians: 
Indian Wars in New Ragiend i in Colonial Times, AHReg 
Our Dealings With the wn J. E. Greene, LAH. 
Indian Sign Language, W. ig oe Chaut. 
Indian Medicine Men, L. G. Yates, 
In ms and Its ‘“ Holy Omue,™ ‘The, A. T. Pierson, 





Home Rule and the Irish Party, T. P. O'Connor, CR. 
The Orange Society. M. Mac: onough, C 
The Round Towers of Ireland, C. Lee, LH. 
The Kingdom of Kerry, G. Ww. Forest, PMM. 
Irrigation : See Contents of IA. 
Italy and the Ruins of Political Liberty, T. Hughes, ACQ. 


H. Mallock, FR. 


Japan: 
apanese Competition a Myth? R. P. Porter, N as 
Japanese Art, About Faces in, Lateadia Hearne, A 
Jefferson and Hamilton in Our Education, E. P "inn: 


NEM. 
Jeffreys, Lord Chancellor, F. Watt, owe 
Jennerian Centennial at ated ogy 7 My 
Jews: Modern Jews in Europe. 
Keats, John, Letters of, LQ, Ju Wy. 
Krasinska, Countess, Diary of, ER. 
— s Teaching on Karma, C. Johnston, MetM. 


Sweating hana ty in New York City, J. M. Mayers, GMag.. 
bor Problem in Japan, Fusataro Takano, GMag. 
The Autonomy of Labor, H. W. woe’. re 
The Sweating Ly ge sony ,_ rv? de 
Lafayette’s Visit to the Uni Ghaiee ‘in te: 25, AHReg: 
pa renee of Glastonbury, C. Edwards, Cu. 


‘A Chat About Barristers, CJ. 

English—VI., Law Courts, GB. 

International 5 a of Neutral Nations, AMC, July. 
Lee, Gen. Robert E., J. J. Garnett, FrL. 
Libraries : pon Libraries, §. K. Stevenson, MidM. 
Life-Saving Service : Heroes of the Albert Medal, Str, July. 
Li Hung Chang, The Viceroy, J. W. Foster, CM 
Li Hung Chang: NC; New 
Lincoln’s Important Law Cases, Ida M. Tarbell, McCl. 


Literature: Reminiscences of Literary Boston, ' sanae 


A Year of Continental Literature—L., Aug. 5 
i Years of American Literature, W. McCormick, 


Present Conditions of Literary Productions, AM. 
Literature in England, A. Filon, Common. 
Livingstons, The, W. F. Livingston, MM & 
Locomotives, Some Unusual Forms of, G. L. I snl CasM. 
Longfellow, The White Mr., W. D. Howells, H 
McClellan’s Peninsular Cam rem nage’ 5 es ‘Church 1. US. 
McKinley, Maj. William, A of, J. G. Steed, pee. 

Madagascar: The French in M rascar, ‘QR, July. 
Mahomedanism : The Caliph and His Duties, CR. 
Marriage : 

Marriage on Lease, FreeR. 

Marriage and Divorce in Scotland, WR. 

The Matrimonial Market, Edward Cary, F. 

Medicine, The Drift of Modern, G. M. Carfrae, NewR. 
Medicine Men, Indian, L. G. ates, OM. 

Metaphysics : See a of MetM. 

Millionaires, Americ: 

Milton, The Blue Hills of, ‘NEM. 

Mind- Building, The Art of—IL., E. Gates, MetM. 
Missions : 

See Contents of MisH ; MisR. 

Catholic Missions in nes J.T. reset oy A 
Montaigne, A Holiday in, H. Sedgwick, Jr 
Municipal Home Rule, C. S. Patent AMC, July. 
mob See Contents of Mus. 

Nabural Bonaparte, Life of—XXII., W. M. Sloane, CM. 

ral History: Door-Step Neighbors, W. H. Gibson, 
Harp. 
Navies: 

Our Naval Weakness, B. Tillett, NatR. 

Bloated Armaments, Justin bevetebg ! Cosmop. 

The New French Naval Programme, 
New Zealand : 

Five Years’ Reform, W. P. Reeves, NatR. 

The Red Deer of New Zealand, Mac. 
Nile, Battle of the, J. K. Laughton, C. 
Noah’s Ark, D. Stokes, Free 
Noncomformity, Power of English, A. F. Marshall, ACQ.. 
Norway : The Right Way to See It, EI. 
Novels Without a Purpose, Grant Allen, NAR. 
QOuida’s “* Views and Opinions,” F. Rockell, FreeR. 
Paget Papers, ER, July. 
punene, SU Century of, Will H. Low, McCl. 
Parkes, Henry, A. P. Martin, C. 
Parliament, The British : 

The Intolerable Waste of Parliament, NewR. 

The Unpopularity of the House of Commons, NatR. 

Luck or Leadershi 
Pharaoh of the Hard Heart, Flinders Petrie. CM. 
Physical Education, Past and Future of, A. Mosso, Chaut. 
Physics: Atmospheric Pressure, H. Harries, Long. 
Photography : See Contents of AP; PA; PB; PT; WPM. 
Pilgrimage Churches i in the Tyreh Cw. 

Plants: Hy Tyr oncopte Seed 5+ . 8. Wilson, K 

Poetry : Life in apa BA 

Political Economy : ofit-Sharing and Gain-Sharing, LQ, 
uly. 

Political Libert Riedy and the Ruins of, T. Nai ACQ. 

Politics, Some lum, G. W. J ulian, N 

President, The Making of a, R. R. Wilson, FrL 

Prisons: Bicétre, Paris, Tighe Hopkins, TB. 

Pro hecys History of Old Testament, W. R. Harper, RW, 


Pretoations: English Reasoning on, GM: 
Psychology, Animal and Human, Prince Krapotkin. NC 
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Railways: Credulous Side of the Railway Mania, GM. 
Rain-Baths, More About the Public, San. 

Ramakrishna -Paramakansa, Max Miller, NC. 

Richter, Jean Paul Frederick, Chaut. 

Right and Wrong, False Theories ~ W. S. Killy, HomR. 
Ritschl, Albrecht, eg of, Let uly. 

Roland, Madame, J. F. wy aiding, CQ. 

Rome or Naturalism ?— Hewit ‘eg 
Rossetti, D. G., Letters af. ‘a. B. Hill, A 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, QR. Jul % 

ee: Coronation of the Czar, NewR. 
Saitapharnes, King, Tiara of, Cosmo “n 

Seta alae Apparatus for Cleanin, ae Ong. 
Sandwich Islands, Catholic Church in the, L 


CW. 
Gooioe. The, Fred Mather, APS. 
Scotland : 
Scotland One Hundred and § os aaa Ago, SunH. 
Logiealmond, D. Davidson, S 
Scottish Literature : The New Scottish Novelists, ER, July. 
Seals: Fur-Seals, R. Lydekker, K. 
Seeley, Sir John, FR. 
Shakespeare and Montaigne, J. M. Smeaton, FreeR. 
Sign Language, Indian, E. H. Wassell, Chau 
Silver, Free, The Cry of, =f Ma Cooper, Can, 
Sintamaskin : A Midwinter Fairyland, C. G. La Farge, AM. 
Social Settlement, A, Annie L. Muzzey, A. 
Spain: In Spanish Gi syries, J. Platt, GM. 
Spirit Writing and “Speaking With Tongues,” W. R. New- 


d, A 
Switzerland : The Gor rge of the Aar, A. R. Wallace, FR. 
Stage, Light ‘and Sound on the, C. Wilstach, G. 


W. Mulhane, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Theatres and the Drama: 
bi US aang es “A.D. C.,” PMM. 
or ~ > Tyreape ” at the Comédie Erangalee, GM. 
Time ow the First Priests Measured 
Tolstoy As He Is, Isabel F. Hapgood, MM. 
Tyrgotae™) Iran? ~’ 
Biography by Maurice Todhunter, WR. 
Unedited Letters of Tourguéneff, ‘Cosm +; 
Transit, Rapid, The World’s Desire for, G. E. Walsh, CasM. 
Tunis and French Colonization, Cosmop. 
Turkey, Sultan of, J. F. Fraser, EI. 
Unitarianism, Present Position of, FreeR. 
bes = States: This Country of Ours—VIIL., B. Harrison, 


Universities : 
Senior Wranglers, C; G. Nuttall, GM. 
The Long Vacation in Oxford, Mac. 
Dr. Johnson in Eighteenth Century Onford, LH. 
The Universities of the Middle Ages, E . July. 
German Universities, A. R. Crook, Chau 
The Next American University, W. Macdonald, F, 
Vatican, The, F. Marion Crawford, CM. 
Warwickshire and William Shenstone, Ata 
— George, _and His Relations With Catholics, 


Warenevem Stuart’s “Lenslowse Portrait of, C. H. Hart, 


Water r Supplies, Pollution of, M. Bell, San. 
Water Supplies, Purification’ é Public, San. 
Wellesley, A Glimpse * Helen M. North, Dem. 
West and East. The, C. 8. Gleed, T. 8. Van Dyke, F. 
Whist and Its Masters—I. at e? Foster, MI. 

Winds, The Fury of the, 








Stanhope, Lady Hester: The Queen of the Desert. US. 


Stone Florissant, A. 


lorest ce) 


Stowe, Harriet Beecher : 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, RR; 


F. 
Days With Mrs. Stowe, Annie Fiske B. 
Supreme Court, Justices of the, D 
Taxation Principles of—II., 
Telegraph Monopoly 
Tennyson’s Women, 
= Centennial, Nashville and - +d Cc. T. Logan, 


eilprin, APS. 


& Ht Whosler Chaut. 
David 7 Wells, APS. 
The—VIII., F, reeves. A. 

Eugene Parsons, Chau 


Women: 


Woman a ry at Helene Latitve, Cosmop. 


Literary Ladies, T’ 


Dangerous Women, A. Laidlaw, FreeR. 


Tennyson’s Women, 


Woman Question in the Middle Ages, Yenily B. Stone, Lipp. 
Nugent Parsons, Chau 


A Generation of Women Authors, Carolyn | Halsted, MM. 


Woman, 


Zola, Emile, 





Emma Y. Mid 
Yellowstone N: — Park, The—IL., G. E. Hardy, R. 


Ross, 


Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 














AP. American Amateur Photog- d. Education. | MM. Munsey’s Magazine. 
rapher. EdRL. Educational Review. (Lon- | Mus. Music. 
AHReg. American Historical Register. don). | NatM. National Magazine. 
HR. American Historical Review. EdRNY. Educational Review. (New | NatR. National Review. 
MC. American Magazine of Civics. York). NEM. New England Magazine. 
AAPS. Annalsof the Am. Academy of | EngM. Engineering M agazt NewR. New Review. 
Political Science. EI. English Illustrated Migssine. Nw. New World. 
AJS. American Journal of Sociol- | FR. Fortnightly Review. NC. Nineteenth Century. 
ogy. F. Forum. NAR. North American Review. 
AMon. American Monthly. FreeR. Free Review. OD. Our Day. 
APS. pe s Popular Science | FrL. Frank Leslie’s Monthly. Oo Outing. 
GM. Gentleman’ 's Magazine. OM. Overland Monthly. 
ARec. Architectual Record. G. Godey’s. me PMM. Pall Mall Magazine. 
A. Arena. GBag Greed: Bag PRev Philosophical Review. 
AA. Art Amateur. GMag. Gunton’s Magazine. PA. Photo-American. 
Al. Art Interchange. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. PB. Photo-Beacon. 
Ata. Atalanta. Hom Homiletic Review. , ET. Sara gh dai Times. 
AM. Atlantic Monthly. IJE. Internat’l Journal of Ethics. PL. Poet-Lore 
BA. Bachelor of Arts. IA. Irrigation Age. PRR. Presbyterian and Reformed 
BankL. Bankers’ Ma; reine. (London). JAES Journal of the Ass’n of En- Review 
BankNY. Bankers’ agazine. (New gineering Societies. * Presbyterian Quarterly. 
York.) JMSI Journal of the Military Serv- | QJEcon. a igus Journal of Econom- 
BW. Biblical World. ice Institution 
BSac. Bibliotheca Sacra. JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy. R. gre Review. 
Black Blackwood’s Magazine. K. Knowledge. R. sil of Reviews. 
BRec. _ Bond Record. LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal. R. osary. 
Bkman. Bookman. (New York). LAH. Lend a Hand. San. Hotty ian. 
CanM Canadian Magazine. LH. Leisure Hour. SRev. School Review. 
CFM. Cassell’s Family Magazine. Lipp. Lippincott’ s Magazine. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
CasM Cassier’s Magazine. Long Longman’s Magazine. Scrib. Scribner's annie. 
CW. Catholic World. LQ. London Quarterly. Sten. Steno 
CM. Century Magazine. LuthQ. Lutheran uarterly. Str. Stat Bt ae meatal. 
CJ. Chambers’s Journal. McCl. McClure’s Magazine. SJ. Students’ Journal. 
CRev. Charities Review. Mac. Macmillan’s _* SunH Sunday at Home. 
Chaut. Chautauquan. Men. Menorah Month SunM. Sunday Magazine. 
CR. ans Review. MetM. Metaphysical Meanaine, B. Temple Bar. 
C. Cornhil MR. Methodist Review. US. United Service. 
Cosmop. Cosmopolis. MidM Midland Monthly. USM. United Service Magazine. 
‘Os. Cosmopolitan. MisH Missionary Herald. WR. Westminster Review. 
Dem. — 's Family Magazine. MisR. Missionary Review of World. WPM. Wilson's Photographic Maga- 
D. Mon. Monist. zine. 
DR. Datiin Review. M. Month. YR. Yale Review. 
ER. Edinburgh Review. MI. Monthiy Illustrator. 





[It has.been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. Ali ihe articles in the 
leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines.] 














The World of Thrift 
and Money Matters. 








Certifying Municipal Bonds.—a very im- 
portant step in enhancing the security of invest- 
ment in municipal, state and county bonds has 
been taken by the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New York. The many forgeries 
and irregularities in the issue of such bonds which 
have come to light within the past year clearly dem- 
onstrate that some such protection is needed for 
these securities as is afforded railway bonds and 
similar investments. The latter are always regis- 
tered at the office of some well-known trust or 
guaranty company, which also affords a convenient 
place of registration in the chief financial centre of 
the country, saving holders the inconveniences and 


order to obtain new certificates registered in their 
name. 

The result of this is that very few frauds or ir- 
regularities have taken place in the case of these 
securities; while on the other hand the extensive 
operations of Quigley in New York and Lewis in 
Dayton, Ohio, have revealed the ease with which 
municipal bonds may be forged and these forgeries 
floated. When we consider that there are now 
something like a billion and three-quarters of 
municipal, state and county bonds outstanding, 
and that something like $125,000,000 of new bonds 
are issued each year and sold largely to savings 
banks, insurance companies and others intrusted 
with trust funds, and finally the many smallinvest 


expense of forwarding securities to place of issue in 


Guited States Mortgage & Trust Ca., 
59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,000,000. 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL TRUST BUSINESS. 


CERTIFIES GENUINENESS OF MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


AFFORDS THE FOLLOWING SAFEGUARDS TO INVESTORS AS 


PROTECTION FROM FORGERIES. 


Certification of securities as to genuineness. 

Bonds carefully engraved by a responsible and skillful bank note company. 

Registration of bonds in the City of New York. 

Certificate of legality by eminent counsel in advance of issue and endorsed on bonds. 

Payment of interest in New York. 

This Company is prepared to take entire charge in the issue of bonds, as indicated, at low cost. 
This plau has been followed in many recent issues with marked success, 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING SUGGESTIONS. 
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ors, the importance of surrounding this business 
with every possible safeguard is apparent. It is 
indeed remarkable, in view of the many frauds and 
unintentional irregularities, leading to large losses, 
which have been made, that steps have not been 
taken long ago to prevent the broadcast issues of 
cheaply-printed and ill protected stuff, represent- 
ing millions of dollars. 

The plan of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company involves first of all the careful engraving 
of all bonds by a responsible company, with the best 
workmanship and giving absolute security with 
the different stages of manufacture, and prevent- 
ing either plates or impressions from falling into 
improper hands. Second, the counter-signature of 
all securities by the company, in order to prevent 
over-issue by carelessness or fraud; third, a place 
of registration in New York City where purchasers 
may send the securities they hold and obtain new 
certificates registered in their name; fourth, a cer- 
tificate of legality by eminent counsel indorsed on 
the bond in fac simile of the original paper held in 
possession of the trust company which will be re- 
sponsible for the genuineness of the same, in this 
way avoiding the constantly recurring expense and 
delay of examination of the security by counsel for 
each new purchaser; fifth, the payment of interest 
at New York, affording convenience to investors 
and a safeguard against the acceptance of frandulent 
coupons through the payment of responsible and 
experienced trust companies. 

The United States Mortgage and Trust Company’s 
plan, in short, involves the supervision of issue of 
municipal bonds by a responsible organization in 
such a way as io insure perfect regularity and to 
save both the city of issue and the investor from 
any possible loss. Cities and towns have the assur- 
ance that their securities will be properly issued 
and that they will, therefore, avoid all danger of a 
lessened credit through any informality or irregu- 
larity on their part. ; 

Timber Forests as an Investment.— 
There is a positive danger from the present situa- 
tion of the timber market, says George E. Walsh 
in arecent issue of the Independent, that farmers 
may be led to part with their wood land at prices 
which do not begin to represent their actual value. 
For years our farmers have been urged to plant 
products for profit, and thousands of acres have thus 
been planted and cultivated. Then at this early 
date facts and figures are offered to prove that 
lumber interests are no longer profitable, and many 
have lost their faith in such property. The real 
truth is that good timber land is more valuable to- 
day than it was ten years ago, and the farmer who 
has good trees growing should not sacrifice them. 
The day is rapidly approaching when the American 
continent will fail to raise all the timber it requires. 
Canada will then play no important part in depress- 
ing prices of this commodity, and the woods of South 
America and of Central America will be called upon 
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The Company offers its own six per cent, Debenture 
Bonds, collaterally secured by carefully selected first 
mortgages deposited with the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company as Trustee. The Bonds are issued in denom- 
tnations of $200 and upward, 
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to make good the deficiency. But this means in- 
creased prices, and the farmer who bequeathes to 
his children fine forests will leave a legacy beyond 
the price of stocks and bonds, In Tennessee a 
farmer set out a ten-acre growth of ash trees twelve 
years ago, and to-day the tract is worth seven or 
eight thousand dollars. Of course this cannot be 
duplicated everywhere—half a century is required 
to raise many of our trees for the market. But 
their value is always sure, and it is a gilt-edged 
stock in which the farmer is investing. A little 
extra time and labor from his regular farm work 
gives him a chance to build up a small fortune for 
those who must succeed him on the farm. Instead 
of impoverishing his children by leaving them worn- 
out, stony land, he may enrich them with fine tim- 
ber forests that will be the pride of the surrounding 
country. 


The Chicago Panic.—It is now clear that 
the huge failure of Moore Brothers of Chicago, and 
the subsequent closing of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change, possessed nothing like the general impor- 
tance which was attached to it at first. The Chicago 
Stock Exchange is not a large affair—even if its 
business were added to that of the stock exchanges 
of Boston and Philadelphia it would still not be so 
large as what is known as the ‘‘ Little Board ’’ of 
New York, while the business of the latter amounts 
to only about a third of that of the New York Stock 
Exchange proper. The Chicago Exchange was 


closed mainly from the fact that its transactions 
have been very largely confined to the two stocks in 
which Moore Brothers were more largely interested. 
These were the Diamond Match Company and the 
New York Biscuit Company. Both of these were 
industrial ‘‘ trusts ’’ in the organization of which 
Moore Brothers had been largely concerned. It ap- 
pears that the immediate cause of the failure of the 
Chicago firm was due to an unsuccessful attempt to 
lift the price of these stocks, or more especially that 
of the Diamond Match Company, to a very high 
figure. Diamond stock was selling at around 116 
when Moore Brothers undertook to engineer some- 
thing like a corner. In the course of the deal the 
firm loaded up with above five and a half millions 
of the stock at prices ranging from 150 to 240. Their 
inability to sustain the stock at anything like the 
latter figure was the immediate cause of their em- 
barrassment. Chicago bankers and capitalists 
promptly came forward to assist the broken firm, 
while the closing of the Exchange prevented a gen- 
eral slaughter of values. The uneasiness caused by 
the Chicago flurry resulted in a heavy decline in 
values on the New York Stock Exchange three days 
later, and a number of important business failures 
were reported over the country, and lastly that of 
the Murray Hill Bank. The latter was one of the 
minor banking institutions of the city, and remained 
closed less than a week. There was a general regain 
of values, due to a better feeling and a tone of re- 
newed confidence. 





